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Journey Fellows. 
BY BLISS CARMAN, 


I WONDERED who 
Kept pace with me as I wandered through 
The mountain gorges blue. 


I said to the aspen leaves, 

The timorous garrulous tribe of the forest folk, 
‘*Who people the wilderness, 

When the wind is away, 

And sparrow and jay 

Keep silence of noon on a summer day ?”’ 


And the leaves replied, 
‘* You must question our brother the rain of the 
mountain side.” 


Then I said to the rain, 

The fleeing silvery multitudes of the rain, 

‘* Who people the wilderness, 

When the noon is still, 

And valley and hill 

Feel their pulses slow to the summer’s will ?” 


And the rain replied, 
‘*You must ask our brother the fog on the out- 
ward tide.”’ 


Then I said to the fog, 

The ancient taciturn companies of the sea-mist, 
‘*Who people the loneliness, 

When your hordes emerge 

On the gray sea verge, 

And the wind begins his wailing dirge ?”’ 


And the fog replied, 
‘‘ Inquire of that inquisitor at your side.” 


Then I asked myself. But he knew, 
If report of sense be true, 
No more than you. 
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The Two Flowers. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


THERE was a flower within my garden growing; 
In form and color delicately fair; 
And fragrance from its petals ever throwing 
It filled with sweetness all the morning air. 
One night the frost stooped sudden from o’erhead; 
The morning sun arose—the flower was dead. 


I had a wife who grew for years beside me; 
None sweeter or more loving could there be; 
Soother and friend, whatever might betide me, 
Through varying fortunes clinging close to me. 
One day the darkening clouds hung overhead; 
There came a frost—at nightfall she was dead. 


Sweet flower! Dear wife! these blossoms of existence, 
One in the garden, one within the heart, 

Bloomed for my gladness with a fond persistence, 
Till frost and death had bidden both depart. 

Yet rises in my soul the hope to me, 

Both shall rebloom within the life to be. 


Newark, N. J. 





The American Policy of Territorial Ex- 


pansion. 


BY THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


Unirep States SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


ONE would almost suppose, from the tone of some 
of the discussion in regard to the Hawaiian Treaty, 
that the acquisition of new territory was something 
quite unknown in the history of the United States, 
and that it had been our settled policy never to en- 
large our borders. it is not amiss, therefore, when 
considering the question of territorial expansion, to 
look first at the statistics and see what they show. 

At the Treaty of Paris in 1783 the area of the 
United States was 827,844 square miles. In’ 1803 we 


made the Louisiana purchase, and added to our do- 
main-1,171,;931 square miles, In- 1821 we- absorbed 


the Floridas, 59,268 square miles; in 1845 we an- 
nexed Texas, 375,239 square miles; in 1848 we took 
by conquest from Mexico 545,783 square miles; the 
Gadsden purchase in 1853 added 45,535 square miles, 


creased our possessions by 577,390 square miles. 
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the islands of the Pacific rapidly seized by England 
Franceand Germany. We have seen Africa parceled 
out but yesterday, and to-day we are watching the 
partition of China. This great movement may easily 
become a peril tous. We seek no possessions and no 
control beyond our own hemisphere; but into that 
hemisphere this European movement must not come. 
We stopped it in Venezuela. There is to be no more 
Europe in America; and it is for our highest interest, 
for our lasting peace, that Europe should abandon 
even that which she now holds. 

It is this European movement which has also made 
necessary a return to our settled policy of expansion, 
not now for wealth or room to grow but for more es- 
sential self-protection. For this reason the annexation 
of Hawaii, always under our guardianship, has become 
vital to our commerce, our relations with the East, 
and our military safety in the Pacific. This great 
and traditional policy is not tc be sacrificed to the sup- 
posed injury which it may bring to the profits of the 
sugar interests, now so diligently fighting annexation 
wherever they can; for it rises far above any mere 
business considerations. The fact that Hawaii is an 
island does not affect the general policy, altho 
it is generally brought forward to distinguish Ha- 
waii from all other previous acquistions. Nantucket 
is an island forty miles away from the New England 
coast, but we should not for that reason think of 
allowing some other nation to own it. If it is said that 
this is not a parallel case owing to the immense dif- 
ference in distance, the answer is that time and ac- 
cesgibility, not miles, are the determining factors in 
distance. With a cable soon to be laid, and a line of 
fast steamers, Hawaii will be much nearer for practi- 
.cal purposes than some important parts of our present 
possessions. It is far more accessible than the Louisi- 
ana purchase was when we made it; more so than 
Alaska is to-day, and much more easily held and de- 
fended. We need it for our protection, as we have 

needed every annexation we have ever made; and in 

. the presence of the partition of China now in prog- 
ress, it is more than ever imperative. In the same way, 
for the same reasons, we need the Danish West India 
Islands for a naval station, and in order to forestall 
the serious trouble sure to arise if Germany should 
try to take them. 

In a word, the policy of territorial expansion when- 
ever our safety or our needs require it, is just as wise, 
just as essential and as thoroughly American as it 
was in the days of the statesmen, who, from Jeffer- 
son to Seward, carried it out firmly and boldly, and 
who, by so doing, have given us the great country 
we have to-day. 

A Future for China. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F, SEWARD, 


and in- 1867 we bought Alaska from Russia and in- 


From 827,844 square miles in 1783 the United States 
in less than a century increased its total area to 
3,602,990 square miles. During the same period no 
nation, with the exception of England, has added so 
much territory to the national domain; and not even 
England has added so much from the temperate zone 
of such vast natural wealth and so suited to the hab- 
itation of the Northern races and to the development 
of their civilization. 

Our history shows that, like all great and growing 
peoples, our consistent policy has been one of territo- 
rial expansion. We have done many things in the 
past hundred years; but our greatest feat, that which 
will endure when all else has vanished, has been our 
silent, unresting conquest of a continent. The 
American people have steadily and irresistibly taken 
whatever land they felt they needed for any purpose, 
because the course of an empire and the movement 
of race could not be stayed. Only one of our great 
acquisitions was made by war. The others have 
come by purchase, but all were alike inevitable. If 
they had not come in one way they would in another. 
And in view of some of the arguments put forth to- 
day in regard to Hawaii it may be well to note that 
in none of our acquisitions did we ask the opinion of 
the people living in the annexed territory except in 
Texas. We dealt with the Government owning the 
territory we desired, and looked no further; for we 
had too much confidence in our own political system 
to imagine that the inhabitants of the annexed terri- 
tory would find themselves less free, less happy or less 
prosperous under our rule than under that from 
which they had been taken. 

Since 1867 we have acquired no new territory. 
This arises from no failure of the policy of expansion 
which we had so constantly followed up to that time. 
On the contrary, whatever mistakes we may have 
made in other directions our policy of territorial ex- 
pansion has been a complete success. There is not 
an inch of territory annexed by the United States 
since 1783 that we are not glad to have; there is not 
a foot of it we would give up; not a square mile which 
has not added to our wealth, our revenues and our 
safety. The policy of annexation has been as true in 
its course and as admirable in its results as the great 
popular instinct which dictated it. 

We have paused in our career of territorial expan- 
sion simply because we needed time to possess and 
assimilate the vast acquisitions we had already made, 
and because, on the continent itself there was noth- 
ing more that we immediately needed. We had no 
wish to go further South. We had gone as far in 
that direction as was profitable or advisable, for rea- 
sons of race and climate. To the North was a kin- 
dred people sooner or later to unite with us; and, like 
all great empires, we can afford to wait upon the 
operation of the natural forces. 

But altho the policy of expansion has paused, it is 
just as sound and just as vital as ever, and never 
more so than now. The conquest of the continent 
complete, we have turned our eyes of late years be- 
yond our borders. The citadel is secure, and annex- 
ation has made it so; but the law of self-protection 
requires that the outposts should not be neglected. 
As we have looked out upon the world more narrowly 
and sharply than we could do when a large part of 
our own territory still lay waste, we have observed 
very changed conditions. There has been in the last 
twenty years a great movement among the European 
Powers to take not only all the vacant places of the 
earth but all that were weakly held, We haye seen 


Formerty Unitep States MINISTER TO CHINA. 


THE occupation of Kiao Chou by Germany is not a 
matter which by itself need be considered of serious 
importance. England has held Hongkong for sixty- 
five years. This colony occupies a commanding po- 
sition on the southern coast of China. Its port is free, 
and has been useful to the commerce of all nations. 
Possession of it has not led to attempts to extend 
sway in neighboring territory, and has occasioned 
no anxieties or jealousies on the part of China or any 
other power. Kiao Chou has no promise so far as 
commerce is concerned. If made a port, American 
vessels would not find occasion to go there at all un- 
less to carry supplies. As a base for operations 
against Chinese territory it is not well located, altho 
doubtless it occupies a position of general strategical 
value. Germany might hold it for a hundred years, 
and find it only a cause of outlay. 

The occupation by Russia of a port on the north 
shore of the Gulf of Pechili would bea different thing, 
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It may be said broadly that the interests of Russia in 
Eastern Siberia call for a port on the gulf in the 
same way if notin the same measure that Russian 
interests in Southeastern Europe call for access to the 
Mediterranean. There is an arctic drift down the Pa- 
cific coast of Siberia, and all the harbors are ice- 
bound in winter. On the Liao-tong peninsula in the 
gulf are ports open throughout the year. From 
these to the southern bend of the Amir is a level 
route for railway transportation. The distance is 
about eight hundred miles. The warm season onthe 
Amfir is shert, but sufficient for the production of 
cereals. The territory has abundant mineral wealth. 
Between Siberia and the ports of Southeastern Asia 
and Japan a considerable commerce will spring up if 
railway transportation to the Gulf is provided, and 
the route will be used for tea and other exchanges be- 
tween the Greater Russia and China and Japan. 

Such being the situation, I have long felt that Rus- 
sia must have access to the Gulf of Pechili. She has, 
however, approached the matter with moderation. 
Since the date when foreign legations were establish- 
ed at Peking (1861), I have been in position to know 
something of the methods and spirit exhibited in her 
intercourse with China. It has seemed to me that 
her desire has been to show respect for China in the 
largest measure. Her boundaries are conterminous 
for thousands of miles, and occasions for disputes have 
been frequent. The Kuldjaaffair afforded a supreme 
test. But through all these years there has been 
shown a conciliatory disposition. It would seem 
that Russia has felt that the consolidation of her Em- 
pire in Asia is a task great enough in itself, and that it 
would be made more difficult if she should allow any 
lack of confidence to grow up between her and China. 

Russia, however, is tenacious of great purposes. 
An opportunity on the line of her necessities in this 
case occurred when China and Japan threw aside all 
the considerations which should have guided them 
and permitted an unnecessary dispute over Korea to 
precipitate war between them. For China and Japan 
there should be one clear policy. They control the 
only considerable parts of Asia which have not fallen 
under European domination, and they should stand 
together in resistance to European aggressions. I do 
not mean that they should be unreasoning in hatred; 
that would only multiply disputes and danger; but 
they should_be firm to resist encroachments and far- 
seeing as to the matters which may lead up thereto. 
In falling to war they played into the hands of Eu- 
rope. Japan was the aggressor. The war was 
brought about by the military establishment which 
she had created as a bulwark to the new throne, set 
up after the revolution of 1868 and by the exigencies 
of the parliamentary situation. She acquitted her- 
self gallantly; but the war left her great neighbor in 
such distress that the latter was forced to accept as- 
sistance from Russia and to give to Russia in return 
concessions providing for access to the gulf. 

But even under those circumstances Russia has 
shown moderation. She has stipulated that China 
shall build a railway from a port on the Liao-tong 
promontory toward the Amir and for privileges nec- 
essary to Russian use of it. The conditions made 
may seem extreme to American observers unac- 
quainted with Asia. To one knowing Asia they may 
be considered guaranties only without which the con- 
cessions might prove valueless. 

It would be idle to say, however, that it is not 
manifest destiny that Manchuria shall hereafter be- 
come Russian territory, and equally idle to say that 
such a result cannot be gratifying to the other Euro- 
pean States. There may be sympathetic alliances be- 
tween Russia and Germany or Russia and France 
now and then in the course of years, but there can 
never be permanently any other feeling than one of 
dread as to the ultimate results of the growth of 
Russian power. If Germany plants herself at Kiao 
Chou it is not, in my opinion, the murder of mission- 
aries which dictates her policy. The missionary case 
is a pretext set up to justify an act of aggression 
against China, which act has been thought necessary 
in order that Germany may plant herself on the flank 
of the Russian march. The movement may have 
been consented to in advance by Russia; but this is 
not likely. In that case even the real purpose of 
Germany may be the same. 

It will be seen from this view that Germany may 
hold that she is not threatening the integrity of 
China, but rather defending it; that she iscreating a 
balance which may save China from Russia.. If Eng- 
land had taken the step no one could have doubted 
that such was her purpose. But as to the ultimate 
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purposes of Germany no one can give any certain 
statement. In any given matter the Emperor Wil- 
liam may show wisdom. He has imagination and 
impetuosity. Men of his quality do not hesitate to 
act upon their convictions, and their convictions may 
be approved by results. But equally he may act from 
impulse merely and not on the line of a broadly con- 
ceived policy. 

Neither can one be more sure of the situation when 
considering the attitude of France. She is not 
swayed by the demands of her Asiatic commerce, as 
England is. She has no controlling need ofa trans- 
portation route, as Russia has. She has no ever-pres- 
ent occasion to defend and safeguard an enormous ex- 
panse of territory already secured, as both the others 
have. Thedecision of this or that Ministry may 
precipitate her into some forward movement, and 
such decision may be taken, not because expansion 
of territory is demanded by the spirit of her people, 
but from an unwillingness to lag in the rear when 
other Powers are apparently moving forward. 

Of the moderation of England in these latter days 
one may speak with unaffected confidence. Her 
‘«spheres of influence” are constantly widening. The 
spirit otf Hastings lives in Rhodes. The little imita- 
tors of Hastings and Rhodes are innumerable. By 
and large, however, English administrations are 
broad, considerate and just. When they yield once 
to forward movements so initiated, they resist and 
hold back a hundred times. 

Will there then come about a partition of China? 
It seems to me that the time is not ripe for any such 
consummation. The occupation of Kiao Chou has no 
such immediate significance; neither has the re- 
ported occupation of a port of Hainan by France. 
Russian movements will, I think, culminate some 
time in the long future in the control of Manchuria. 
But all these movements would leave the great bulk 
of China untouched. Her four hundred millions of 
people would be intact, and her future might be 
made hardly less safe and prosperous. Recent events 
in the East, moreover, are tending to bring China 
and Japan into sympathy, to arouse the former to 
effort, and to bring about developments which will 
place the two empires measurably beyond the dan- 
ger of aggression. For these two in alliance the act- 
ive support of England might be expected, and, per- 
haps, also the moral support of America. 

I am not one who believes that America should be 
an idle spectator of events om the further shores of the 
Pacific. We wish the two great empires of the East 
to be progressive, prosperous and strong. We wish to 
preserve all the possibilities of our commerce. We wish 
to stand among those peoples on an equal footing 
with the.States of Europe, and not subordinate to 
their policies or conquests. America might have 
saved China and Japan from war between themselves; 
she would have conserved her interests if she had 
done so. She may now properly claim that she can- 
not regard with unconcern the partition of China or 
aught that may lead thereto; and in doing this she 
need make no ‘entangling alliances.’’ Europe is 
not unmindful of our resources, nor unableto believe 
that we may use them. The States of Eastern Asia 
are our neighbors in almost as neara degree as those 
of South America. Their commerce is not less full 
of promise. We have the right to serve our inter- 
ests when in doing so we are insisting only that the 
territories of an ancient and respectable empire 
shall not be parceled out by the States of Europe, 
that she shall be allowed to preserve the integrity of 
her domains, her autonomy and her institutions. 
Surely America may speak always in the interests of 
her own people, and in the name of common justice 
as respects an old and valued ally. It remains to be 
seen whether our Government will do so with cour- 
age and in ways likely to be effective. 


New Yor« City. 
The Crisis in China. 


BY CHARLES DENBY, JR. 





THE present crisis in the history of China is the 
sudden bursting of a long-expected storm. To every 
one familiar with the affairs of that great Empire, it 
has been evident for years that difficulties and dan- 
gers were thickening around her and that little com- 
prehension of the situation had penetrated the intel- 
ligence of her rulers. 

By the foreign observer China, as a body politic, 
has been regarded for half a century past as a loose 
aggregation of provinces which invited dismember- 
ment. These provinces have hung together for thou- 
sands of years, through wars and invasions and rebel- 
lions, and have maintained their political connection. 
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At intervals able rulers have arisen who have en- 
larged their territories and pushed their confines fur- 
ther south and north and west. Invading races, 
like the Mongols in the thirteenth century, and the 
Manchus inthe sixteenth, have been absorbed intoand 
dominated by the Chinese people. For many cen- 
turies this race has proved itself of greater vitality, 
greater cohesion and greater persistence than any 
that was brought into contact with it. During the 
past fifty years, however, a new element has been in- 
troduced into the problem. The ancient Chinese 
Government, with its obsolete methods, its ignorance 
of and contempt for the products of Western civiliza- 
tion, has been brought into relations with aggressive 
Western powers. In theshock of repeated European 
wars it has been jarred and shaken, perhaps hope- 
lessly shattered. Once safe in the reputation of 
gigantic latent strength, the prestige of the Govern- 
ment is now so fallen that it has no security even 
from domestic disorders. Whether left to itself or 
attacked from without, the integrity of the Empire 
is doomed, unless there lies dormant in it an unhoped- 
for power of reorganization and reform to belie the 
indications of recent years. 

The position of the country called for prudence, 
foresight and integrity. The problem presented to 
the statesmen of China was to remold an ancient civ- 
ilization so as to fit it for the necessities of modern 
life, to build up the spirit of apathetic millions into 
something resembling patriotism, to place the enor- 
mous but crudely managed finances of the Empire on 
a business basis, to create an army and a navy, and 
to infuse the spirit of honesty and order into a large 
bureaucracy of officials. There was much in China 
to be thrown aside which had served well enough in 
the years of her seclusion when, in haughty pre-emi- 
nence, she dominated Asia, but which rendered her 
unfit for competition with the nations of the West, 
with their precision of organization, definiteness of 
purpose, and relentless pursuit of their own interests. 

It has long been evident that China was finding the 
task of organization beyond her strength; but it was 
Japan’s attack in 1894 that showed how little progress 
had been made. The outcome of the struggle was a 
surprise to the Chinese themselves even more than to 
others. The war which, at its beginning, elicited 
from the imperial palace at Peking contemptuous 
proclamations ordering that the wofen (the dwarfs) 
be destroyed, was only ended when the envoys of the 
dragon throne had sued for peace at Shimonoseki-. 
After the war, hope sprang again in the breasts of 
China’s well-wishers. It seemed that the wall of se- 
clusion was broken at last, and that a great race was: 
to awaken and shake off the shackles of centuries of 
isolation. Schools were established, railroads were 
undertaken, new ports were opened to foreign trade, 
and the air was filled with the spirit of the search for 
knowledge. Missionaries and merchants alike re- 
joiced in the change of tone in the official classes. It 
seemed that progress was to be welcomed and en- 
couraged, and that a great field was to be opened to 
development by the people of the West. 

Even in this short-lived season of hope, however,. 
movements were seen to be on foot fraught with 
grave menace to China. The most powerful factor 
in the councils of the Empire was found to be the 
personal influence of two able foreign Ministers; their 
advice was found to be law to China. To their coun- 
tries came concessions of territory and of commercial 
advantages. Others were passed by and slighted 
while the influence of two Powers constantly in- 
creased. International jealousy was the natural out- 
come of this condition. It was realized at Peking 
that favors were for two nations only, but, unfortu- 
nately for China, Japan had shown that those who 
wished might take. It has long been a familiar pre- 
diction at Peking that ‘‘ the game of grab’’ was about 
to begin, and, with cynical indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Chinese Foreign Office, China has been 
assured by the representatives of several Powers that 
if she continued on her course of allotting contracts, 
loans and concessions as a matter of favoritism, they 
would be compelled to obtain by force compensating 
advantages for themselves. Looked at in this light 
China has brought her misfortunes on herself. Ger- 
many has been the first to act, because she first has 
had a valid pretext for so doing. Itis a mere chance 
that the inevitable program was opened as it was. 
The aggressor might have been England, who, even 
more than Germany, has felt herself menaced by 
the attitude of China toward Russia and France, 

Now thatthe movement has begun, frank selfishness 
dictates the actions of the Powers. Those who assert 
themselves will obtain recognition of their interests, 
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those who remain quiescent will retain their rights, 
if at all, at the sufferance of others. 

The importance of this situation in China to the 
people of the United States is entirely disproportion- 
ate to the number of Americans resident in the Em- 
pire. In all China there are about fifteen hundred 
American citizens, women and children included; 
but the interests which they represent concern a 
great number of their fellow-countrymen at home. 
The trade of an active commercial race, numbering 
four hundred millions of people, just entering upon 
the path of progress and just developing a market 
for the manufactures we have to sell, is a subject of 
such vast importance that no attention that it could 
receive would be exaggerated. To every Ameriean 
manufacturer and every American mechanic the con- 
trol of the Chinese trade is ultimately of the utmost 
personal interest. And it is not in trade alone that 
China concerns our people. Many hundreds of our 
fellow-citizens have left home and country and for- 
tune to teach and Christianize our Asiatic neighbors. 
Their schools, colleges and chapels are scattered 
over the land. From their translations, and from 
their teaching and example, tens of thousands of 
Chinese have learned to know, to love and to adopt 
the faith of the Christian Churches of America. 
Sympathy with these men and women is wide-spread 
over the United States; and it is a vital question to 
them whether their work is to abide or whether gen- 

erations of self-sacrifice are to be nullified, and their 
converts are to pass to the priesthood of some ag- 
gressive Power. 

These are the two great interests of America in 
China—the interest of the American merchant and 
the interest of the American missionary. We may 
look, if not with unconcern, at least with regretful 
acquiescence on the extension of the political domi- 
nation of Europe in the Middle Kingdom if the com- 
mercial field is to remain impartially open tous, and 
if the efforts of the American evangelist are not 
to be vetoed by some temporal power. These ques- 
tions demand immediate attention. Germany, Rus- 
sia, France and England will offer better terms for 
our neutrality in advance than after they have par- 
celed out the Empire and have their garrisons firmly 
established on the soil. 

The present crisis in his country’s affairs might 
suggest an interesting train of thought tothe Chinese 
statesman. With his own hands perhaps steeped in 
corruption, he has always boasted that his Govern- 
ment was untainted by buying and selling. ‘‘ Kuo 
chia pu tso mai maz’’ (‘‘ My country is not in busi- 
ness’’) was long a favorite aphorism at the Chinese 
Foreign Office. It must be a rude awakening to him 
to realize that regard for commercial interests is the 
most marked feature of international relations to-day. 
Extension of trade is the object of military aggres- 
sion and of diplomatic intrigue. Africa is divided up 
so that English, French and German merchants may 
have certain spheres for their undisturbed exploita- 
tion. For no other purpose than trade is Russia 
pushing southward to the sea, and trade is the ulti- 
mate explanation of great armies and navies. The 
Chinese statesman doubtless realizes that back of 
Germany's demand for satisfaction for the murder of 
her missionaries lay the thought that she could avail 
of the incident to secure for herself some commercial 
advantage. The blood of the German martyrs, not 
only the seed of the Church, becomes the fruitful 
producer of naval stations and dockyards, colonies 
and railroad concessions, but it remains to be seen 
whether Germany herself or her rivals will most profit 
thereby. 

A great weakness of China is one which is not gen- 
erally known abroad. It lies in the peculiar relations 
of the Government toward foreign Powers arising 
from the treaties which grant extra-territorial juris- 
diction to foreign officials in China. Every Ameri- 
can in China is amenable to the laws of the United 

tates alone, and can only be prosecuted for crime 
and held accountable in civil suit before an Ameri- 
can court. Every consul of the United States in 
China isa judge with a wide jurisdiction, and the 
United States Legation at Peking is a court of ap- 
peal from their decisions. With all other Powers, 
England, France, Russia, Germany and Japan, for 
example, having such extra-territorial treaties with 
China, the case isthe same. For infractions of her 
own laws, for offenders against her revenue system, 
for all breaches of the peace, for the lowest misde- 
meanors as well as for the gravest crimes against the 
State itself, China can prosecute foreigners only in an 
alien court. Whether these courts are to be regard- 
ed as deriving their authority from the Chinese 
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Emperor and executing justice by his will,or whether 
they are to be regarded as existing solely by the will 
of their respective Governments, under permis- 
sion granted by China, is a purely academic question. 
Their influence and their effect on China are unques- 
tionable. They constitute an zmperium in imperio,a 
power independent of and in their sphere superior to 
the power of the sovereign himself. To the extent 
that they act, China ceasesto be mistress on her own 
soil. This has brought it about that the represen- 
tatives of foreign Powers have acquired an influence 
at Peking not at all to be judged by the influence ex- 
ercised by ambassadors to other courts. They are 
part of the Chinese Government, and it is no exag- 
geration to compare them to the secretaries of the 
several departments of State. The foreign repre- 
sentatives have to be consulted on every step in the 
policy of China. Their consent must be obtained to 
all measures that even remotely concern their nation- 
als resident in the Empire. The Diplomatic Corps 
holds a practical veto on all fiscal measures and all 
regulations for the control of trade. There is no 
possible doubt that this has weakened China and 
permittted the predominance at her court of certain 
able men who have used their position for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of their countries. The 
first and most essential step in the centralization and 
strengthening of China should be to shake off this 
hold of foreign Powers on the administration of her 
own affairs. 

Dark as is the immediate future for our trans- 
Pacific neighbors, there is, in the opinion of the 
writer at least, a brighter, distant background. The 
invader will be the educator and the trainer of the 
Chinese people. They will emerge from a temporary 
domination to take the place which is necessarily 
theirs in the family of nations. There is something 
in a race which for unknown centuries has maintain- 
ed its individuality, its identity, its institutions and 
its peculiar civilization in defiance of the lapse of 
time and the influence of others. The Chinese are 
mentally and physically strong. They have a capac- 
ity to labor and endure unparalleled among the 
races of the West. Those who have been brought 
into contact with their statesmen have noticed their 
subtlety of thought, their great power of memory. 
All who met the great Viceroy Li Hung-Chang must 
have felt that they were in the presence of a fine in- 
tellect, a dominating personality. All who know the 
present Chinese Minister at Washington can testify 
that a wide knowledge of law, of diplomacy and of 
language, is consistent with an Oriental character 
and an Oriental garb. Unfortunately the Chinese 
have rarely deigned to devote themselves to the learn- 
ing of the West; when they have done so, however, 
they have shown themselves not inferior to the stu- 
dents of other races. 

Europe will find that, through repeated conquest 
and repeated humiliation, China is learning the les- 
sons of discipline and organization,and with the meth- 
ods of the aggressor himself she will eventually place 
her Government upon a firm foundation and regain 
her territory. 
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The Argument against Annexation. 
BY EDWARD P. CLARK, 


WE should not annex Hawaii, in the first place, 
because we do not need it and should not annex any 
territory that we do not need. We have needed all 
the territory that we have acquired, except Alaska. 
It was really essential that we should possess the 
whole water front from Maine down the Atlantic 
coast and around the Gulf of Mexico as far as the 
Rio Grande, including the mouth of the Mississippi 
and the regions tributary to that river; it was equally 
essential that the Republic should have a broad sweep 
along the Pacific coast. It was only the logical 
development of the country when we took in Florida 
and the Louisiana purchase and Texas and the 
Pacific slope. We had then all that was necessary. 
Alaska was bought, not because it was essential to 
us, but because Russia wanted to sell it and we were 
anxious to accommodate a friend. ‘‘One of the 
chief motives,’’ wrote Simon Cameron, who was 
familiar with the negotiations, ‘‘was to show our 
regard for Russia for the part she had taken during 
the War.” 

The nation is quite large enough already. What 
we need is not more territory, but ‘‘a more perfect 
union’’ of the still inharmonious parts of what we 
now have. There is too little community of interest 
between the various sections that exist. Our first 
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duty isto bind these more closely together. The 
stretch between Maine and California is quite as long 
as the yet lightly knit bonds will endure. 

We should not annex Hawaii, in the second place, 
because we should be worse off with it than we are 
without it. If we make it a part of the Union we 
shall have an isolated and exposed territory over 2,000 
miles away, which we must always be prepared to de- 
fend. We must build extensive and expensive forti- 
fications, and we must maintain a much larger navy 
than we now require. The mere acquisition of the 
islands will not give us ‘‘control of the Pacific.” 
Captain Mahan, the ablest champion of a ‘‘ forward 
policy’’ for the United States, admits this. He pro- 
nounces the theory that such an island or such a har- 
bor will give control of such a body of water ‘‘ an 
utter, deplorable, ruinous mistake,” since it overlooks 
the ‘‘ other implied conditions of adequate protection 
and adequate navies.” There is no authority who 
does not concede that ‘‘adequate protection” and an 
‘*adequate navy’’ for Hawaii would involve the 
prompt expenditure of many millions for works of 
defense on the islands, and a never-ending outlay for 
a much larger force at sea than we should otherwise 
require. 

There is no possible gain that begins to counter- 
balance the losses thus inflicted. We have never 
needed to own Hawaii in order to carry on 
profitable commercial relations with it, or in order to 
have a ‘‘ base of supplies” ata great distance from 
our shores. We can continue to trade with the 
islands without possessing them, and we have a per- 
petual claim to the use of Pearl Harbor as a coaling 
station, without annexation. In other words, we 
can continue to enjoy all of the advantages that we 
now have without incurring any of the responsibilities 
that ownership would impose. 

We should not annex Hawaii, in the third place, 
because we have no way to govern it. The only 
proper conception of the Union is a collection of self- 
governing States. There is no place in the Union 
for any region which is not already a State, or is not 
to become such in the early future. Territorialhood 
is simply a temporary stage on the path to Statehood. 
A permanent territory is really a contradiction in 
terms. Except Alaska we have never had a Territory 
which was not designed and expected soon to become 
a State. There is no provision in our system for a 
region which will never be fit to become a State. We 
do not know to-day how to govern Alaska, because 
it lacks what should be the first qualification of a Ter- 
ritory—assurance that it will growinto a State that 
will strengthen the Union. 

Hawaii has about 110,000 people, of whom nearly 
40,000 are natives, about 24,000 Japanese, 21,000 
Chinese, 15,000 Portuguese, and only 3,000 Ameri- 
cans, 2,000 English and 1,500 Germans and French. 
Such a population, by its very constituent ele- 
ments, is unfit for democratic rule. It never had 
such rule before the revolution of 1893, and it has 
not had it since then. The existing Government 
represents but a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion; and it would not dare to submit its claims toa 
vote of all the people, as we use the term people in 
this country. 

The great bulk of the people in Hawaii represent 


races which have never shown any capacity for self- 


government. If one of the forty-five States now com- 
posing the Union had such a population as the I10,- 
ooo in these islands, we should despair of its future. 
We should consider nine-tenths of the people unfit 
to vote, and we should shrink from the idea of let- 
ting the other tenth rule this vast majority, and help 
to decide Presidential elections. The instinctive 
feeling of every thoughtful man about Hawaii was 
well expressed by the venerable Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont, when he declared that ‘‘it would be a 
farce to give the natives or any others there State 
powers and equal representdtion in the Union with 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

The advocates of annexation admit that Hawaii is 
unfit to be a State, and must continue unfit. They 
suggest that this objection be met by a provision that 
it shall never become a State. But such a condition 
is quite impossible. One Congress might make it, 
but the next could revoke it. There is only one way 
of rendering such a prohibition effective, and that is 
by an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which is entirely out of the question. 

Political considerations always govern the admis- 
sion of Territories. There had been but 6,857 peo- 
ple in Nevada when the census of 1860 was taken, 
and yet it was made a State in 1864 upon vague 
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claims that it had acquired a large population in the 
four years, altho it proved to contain only 42,491 in- 
habitants in 1870. Idaho and Wyoming were ad- 
mitted early in 1890 upon similar claims, while the 
census taken a few months later in the year showed 
only 84,385 people*in the former, and but 60,705 
in the latter. The reason for the action taken 
was the same in 1864 and in 18go; the dominant 
party. thought that it could strengthen itself in the 
Senate and in the Electoral College. If we annex 
Hawaii, we shall have it for a State. Senator Morrill, 
speaking with the assurance born of long observa- 
tion, puts the case unanswerably when he says that, 
if we should accept Hawaii asa Territory, ‘it would 
be brought into the Union as a State upon the first 
exigency.” 

Finally, we should not annex Hawaii because it 
would mean a new national problem; and we already 
have all that we can grapple with. Sectionalism has 
been our bane, and we still suffer from it—in new 
forms as well as old. Weare becoming a nation of 
cities, and we have not yet learned how to get good 
municipal government. In the South two races live 
side by side which a generation ago stood in the rela- 
tion of master and slave. The whole power of the Na- 
tional Government was exercised to place these two 
races ona plane of political equality. The experi- 
ment has failed, and the white minority in one State 
after another is now disfranchising the black major- 
ity under the forms of law. What is to be the future 
of States in which a majority of the men are not al- 
lowed a share in the government? The North has 
race troubles of another sort, arising from the com- 
ing of great masses of ignorant Europeans, many of 
whom do not understand our institutions and do not 
make good citizens. Congress is importuned to place 
severe restrictions upon immigration; and even with 
such restrictions it must take a long time for the na- 
tional stomach to digest what it has already swal- 
lowed. 

The first duty of the nation isto itself. The most 

| important consideration against the scheme to annex 
Hawaii is that we cannot afford to do it. We already 
have our hands fullat home. We are perplexed how 
to deal with the relations of North and South, East 
and West; with the position of the immigrant at the 
North and of the Negro at the South; with the rela- 
tions of capital and Jabor; with the growth of cor- 
porations and of their influence over the Govern- 
ment; with the increasing power of the boss and the 
machine in our politics. In short, whichever way 
we turn, we find ourselves puzzled to discern how the 
great experiment of democracy in the United States 
is to be made a success under conditions so different 
from those which accompanied its establishment. To 
add to these difficulties the many grave complica- 
tions which the annexation of Hawaii must involve 
would seem like madness. 
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China’s Favorable Side. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, D.D., 


For Tutrty-Five Years Missionary At T1ENTSIN. 


THE condition of China at the present time is one 
that causes not a little anxious thought to all her 
well-wishers, When the China-Japan war broke 
out, most foreigners saw in it a harbinger of good, 
in that it must arouse China and promote 
progress, along some lines at least. Opinion 
was divided as to which standard would secure 
the victory, or whether it would be a drawn con- 
flict, the opinion being largely formed by the sympa- 
thy or the wish of each party as to what would bethe 
best result. Some desired the pride of Japan to be 
humbled, and could see no possible chance of her 
success against such agreat country, and with such 
resources and numbers of troops as China possessed. 
Others who appreciated more fully the weakness and 
utter corruption of China, and sawi no possibility of 
improvement in the condition of the Government and 
public cupidity, felt that Japan’s task was not so very 
difficult, and fervently hoped there would be no 
‘peace talk’’ at any point short of Peking, being 
sure that only this would arouse China to such action 
and such reform as the condition of the country de- 
manded; and féared in the light of the events follow- 
ing the advance of the allied forces upon, not into, 
Peking in 1860, that even this might not produce the 
desired effect. 

That the Japanese Army could have advanced upon 
Peking after the Yalu batt!e is generally conceded. 
With troops demoralized, the leader paralyzed, the 
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people indifferent, the Government enervated with 
fright, foreign nations dumb with wondering amaze- 
ment, there was an open road, a clear way. But hesi- 
tation and delay gave Russia time to collect her 
senses —never far afield when a field can be added— 
and to wheedie the consent of France and 
Germany—equally bent on selfish ends—and 
Japan's opportunity was gone. It was China’s 
loss as well. This may seem a strange statement, 
but an incident will explain my meaning. When the 
China-Japan treaty was about ready for ratification, I 
was on atour distantfrom Tientsin over one hundred 
miles to the southwest. There I fellin with a man— 
not an ‘‘educated’’ man—who had kept himself in- 
formed as to passing events. It was rumored that 
among other clauses, one stipulated for a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive as against Russian aggression. 
Whatever else might be in the treaty was of little 
significance, he said, but this was of prime impor- 
tance; for what Japan and China had alike to fear was 
Russian encroachment. Many Chinese hold the 
same opinion, as well as numbers of foreigners. Al- 
ready are this man’s fears being realized, and Russian 
clutches upon China bode ill to herindependence and 
moral and intellectual progress. When the general 
import of the Cassini convention became known, H. 
E. Sheng Tao Tai was asked why China for a sum of 
money was willing to come under Russian domina- 
tion. He replied: ‘‘We will have to do so some time; 
if we do it now, we get the money to use in our need; 
if we wait the inevitable, we get nothing for it.” The 
Government—the majority of the officials—were 
doubtless of the same mind, or it could not have been 
accomplished; the people are indifferent, if only they 
are left in peace and not ‘‘bled’’ todeath. This 
represents the patriotism of officialdom; and their 
oppressions have crushed out the love of country 
among the yeomanry of the land. This spirit of self- 
ishness, this utter disregard of the good of the peo- 
ple or the welfare of the country, this corruption of 
greed and rottenness of morals which prevail every- 
where, is the bane of China; and to come under the 
domination of a power scarcely less selfish and un- 
scrupulous, and more intolerant—these are the 
things that cause anxiety among China’s best friends. 

The possibilities of China under proper conditions 
are immense; but her real power under present con- 
ditions has always been overestimated by foreign na- 
tions. Her inability to make any headway against 
the Tai Ping rebellion without the aid of foreign- 
ers; her imbecile resistance of the allied forces ad- 
vancing toward Peking; the lethargy and increase of 
corruption which followed that ‘shaking up,’’ are 
all forgotten in looking at the possibilities under other 
conditions. About the time of the visit of General 
Grant to China a well-informed gentleman, holding 
some Official position, in conversation with the writer, 
expressed the opinion that it would require at least 
20,000 good troops, well led, to advance upon and 
take Peking; and he had some doubt whether that 
that number would be sufficient. He was amazed 
when it was replied that 10,000 could accomplish it 
with little difficulty, and that probably 5,000, well 
led, equipped and disciplined men could do it. The 
reason given for this opinion was, that instead of 
there having been improvement and advance in re- 
cent years, as the outside peoples generally believed, 
dishonesty, peculation and corruption had increased, 
so that with great expenditures and appearances in 
equipments, there were neither arms norarmies, na- 
vies nor navvies, leaders nor led, to be relied upon 
for the accomplishment of the smallest matters, 

What do we see now, almost three years after the 
conclusion of the war? Let it be borne in mind that 
in a land where it is so difficult, for a foreigner espe- 
cially, to get at the ins and outs of matters, one must 
lay some reserve upon his opinions, and not be too 
positive or dogmatical. And, further, let due credit 
be given for all of advance that has been made, or 
improvement that has been attempted by the more 
advanced and progressive inthought. Wherein then 
may progress be noted ? 

China has been made to realize to some extent her 
inferiority to other nations, and this by little, de- 


-spised Japan. Asa result, she begins to appreciate 


the fact that she must earnestly attempt to master 
the Western instructionand methods of warfare, and 
in this regard place herself on a respectable footing. 
Hence the number of instructors and drill“masters 
has been largely increased, 

A new impulse has been given to internal improve- 
m2nts and development in the way of railroad con- 
struction and the opening of mines, The short line 
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of railway in operation at the time of the war was 
found to be of such advantage to the Government 
that railway extension, formerly talked about, was 
now definitely determined upon, and at once. 
Hence the Tientsin-Peking line, already in opera- 
tion; also the Peking-Hankow, or Lu-Han trunk 
line, as itis called, work on which is being pressed 
forward, the earth-bed being made from Peking to 
Paotingfu. The need of funds and of material in 
quantities, which can be had at much less cost from 
local production than from foreign purchase, besides 
being a source of revenue, has led to more extended 
operations along the opening of mines. These all 
are promoted by Government and under Government 
control, simply inviting the money co-operation of 
the wealthy. Were there the least guaranty of hon- 
est administration, there would doubtless be a hearty 
response all over the land. There is nolack of silver; 
but even then it would be well ifthe Government had 
opened the way for independent enterprise among 
the people themselves under rules which would en- 
courage and not restrain, and which would insure 
against the liability of official ‘‘squeezing,’’ which 
has throttled such enterprises in the past. Some 
smaller ventures in the line of cotton and flouring 
mills have been made with sufficient success to 
demonstrate the popular readiness, but for the fear 
of Government interference on its own occasion. 

An incident that occurred a few years ago in con- 
nection with the Tong San mines is in point. It was 
discovered in Peking that the Empress who had died 
and been buried a few years previously, was not rest- 
ing peacefully in her grave, being disturbed by the 
contortions of the earth dragon. The cause of his 
uneasiness was foreign methods of mining practiced 
at the Kai Ping colliery. Native methods did not 
reach below the surface—they only tickled the drag- 
on’s back, and were rather agreeable than otherwise 
—he enjoyed it; but these foreigx methods went 
right down to his vitals, and could not be endured, 
and so operations were brought to a standstill by 
Imperial command. But it wassoon diseovered that 
a plaster of ten thousand taels mollified His Em- 
imence, the dragon, and work has gone on till the 
present. 

Another indication of the change which has come 
about, is the increased and rapidly increasing desire 
for a knowledge of the English language and of 
Western learning. Imperial sanction has been given 
to a scheme to establish a central school in each 
province, in which these shall be taught, with branch- 
es or preparatory departments in the prefectural 
cities. And very significant of the change that is 
gradually coming over the official mind is the fact 
that mathematics—possibly one or two other prima- 
ry Western studies—are to be introduced into the 
regular competitive examinations for literary promo- 
tion. The knowledge of English is being extensive- 
ly sought, as is evidenced by the fact that any Chinese 
who has a smattering of it can find pupils and sup- 
port if willing to teach. Elementary books are in 
great demand. Further, some schools have been 
established on sound principles, one instance of 
which is the Pei Yang University at Tientsin. All 
these are most. important departures from the tradi- 
tions of the past, and are full of promise for ‘the 
future. 
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The Modern English Girl. 


BY SARAH GRAND, 





AuTuHor oF *‘ THE HEAvENLy Twins.” 

THOSE who look upon the modern girl as in some 
sort the result of their own efforts forthe emancipa- 
tion of her sex, watch her progress with very mixed 
feelings. In so faras she is an improvement on the 
girls of other days, it is a joyto contemplate her; but 
in view of her failings there is cause for dishearten- 
ment. We must remember, however, that she is so 
much stronger, so much more pronounced in every 
way than her colorless predecessor, that what would 
have passed for an amiable trait in the girl of the 
past generation stands out asa fine quality in the 
girl of to-day; while, on the other hand, those little 
weaknesses which provoked the mild recurrent ridi- 
cule of.our ancestors threaten now to develop into 
faults or failings with which society will have to reckon. 

Strength is one of the coming characteristics of the 
modern English girl. Itis as if nature were fitting 
her to be the mother of men who will keep us in our 
proud place as the dominant race. She begins already 
to show herself superior tq the girls of other nations 

in hee courage, and the fineness of her physique, in 
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the soundness of her judgment, and in her knowledge 
of life, and her capacity for deaiing with the prob- 
lems which beset her. 

There wasa picture, some little time ago, in illus- 
tration of an article by Mrs. Lynn Linton, in one of 
the weekly papers, which showed very happily the 
difference between the two girls. The picture was 
divided into two sections. In the one an old-fash- 
ioned girl, very gentle, sweet and helpless in appear~ 
ance stood beside her mother, by whom she was be- 
ing sheltered from contact with the outside world. 
She knew nothing, she was fearful of everything, her 
intelligence was undeveloped, her character unform- 
ed—and in that state she was expected to remain up 
till the time of her marriage, when she was required 
to blossom forth into a fully formed woman, and 
take upon herself successfully the difficult and com- 
plicated duties of mistress ofa household and mother 
of children, as if the necessary knowledge came by 
instinct. Such was the reason and logic of her day. 
No wonder in the result she became a subject for 
ridicule to those who had not heart enough to per- 
ceive that she was a subject for sorrow. In the other 
section of the picture a girl comes riding down the 
road alone on her bicycle, a slight, strong figure, 
alive, alert, her superabundant vitality, her joy in 
life and action visible in her whole pose. One knew 
that she would steer her way through life, as she was 
steering her way through the traffic of the crowded 
street, with grace and skill, and arrive at last at her 
destination, her place of rest, the brighter and the 
better for all that she has encountered, accomplished 
and survived. 

Which is the better part? The elderly woman ofa 
passive generation who is out of sympathy with the 
active service of this, and sees only the dangers which 
undoubtedly surround our advance, holds up the ideal 
of the sheltered girl. She would have girls to con- 
tinue delicate, supersensitive—leave them with every 
nerve exposed to suffer the jars and shocks of a world 
they cannot avoid—a world which was not arranged 
for their benefit, but only so as to make them suffer. 
Happily it is for the girl herself to choose which she 
would rather be, the gentle namby-pamby, of little 
consequence, never at ease, incapable of independent 
action, unfitted for liberty, a dependent and a para- 
site from the cradle to the grave, or that nobler girl 
who is not the less tender because she is self-reliant, 
nor the less womaniy because she has the power to 
resent insult and imposition. A woman cannot be 
developed into a man, and therefore, when a woman is 
strengthened she is strengthened in womanliness, 
which syrely is a desirable consummation. But just 
as there were fine characters developed by the old in- 
adequate system of education, so may there be much 
that is regrettable brought out as a result of the new 
and better method. What should be guarded against 
is letting go; let nothing go that is good. 

A truism of culture insists that it is good to be 
gracious, gentle, loving, kind and true; these are 
qualities of noble womanhood which should be jeal- 
ously guarded by women. But one of the great dif- 
ficulties of education is that the same training results 
in quite opposite effects on different characters. 
What produces the happiest results on one tempera- 
ment may be disastrous toanother; ideas which make 
one girl a capable gentlewoman will make another a 
vulgar hoyden; and there is no help for it in the’sys- 
tem. The same, broadly speaking, must be applied 
to all. There may be modifications to suit special 
cases, but the modifications must be managed by in- 
dividuals at their own discretion. The different 
effects are probably due to personal equation, natural 
bent, something in the blood; but they are also due 
to the girl’s own ideal of life, and to the influence of 
associates who are either helping her instructors or at 
war with them. It is a thankless task to find fault 
with others; but with ourselves or our work, when 
we find fault, the tonic property of the discipline 
helps us to bear it. Still it goes against the grain to 
have to admit that our countrywomen are inferior in 
anything to the women of other nations; but it is well 
to be watchful, especially at the present period of 
their progress, lest they become so. So far they 
have not deteriorated, and there is good hope that 
they will not deteriorate, but, on the contrary, ad- 
vance in spite of the dangers that beset them. At 
the present time, however, they seemto have entered 
upon what threatens to be an ugly phase. 

On returning to England after a prolonged absence, 
one is painfully struck by the fact that there is one 
thing in which the modern English girl, with all her 
advantages, tends to be deficient—and that is charm 
ofmanner, The boy remains much the same, but the 
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girl has lost a good deal of the natural dainty diffi- 
dence of youth; she thinks too much of herself, too 
little of other people; and that this should be the case 
is anything but acredittoher. In return for allthat 
society concedes to her to-day in the way of educa- 
tion, physical training and independence, she should 
at least show a desire to please. She has a great ob- 
jection to disagreeable people, yet she takes no trou- 
ble to make herself agreeable. When she is out of 
temper she does not conceal the fact. In her home 
life she is apt to be selfish, and in society she is only 
genial when it suits herself. She walks with a stride, 
she elbows people about in a crowd, she asserts her- 
self on all occasions, and there is a conceited ‘‘I’m 
as good as you are’’ sort of air about her, a want of 
becoming deference to people older than herself, 
which is peculiarly unlovely, not to say offensive, and 
proclaims her at once underbred and ungenerous— 
ungenerous, in that she accepts every privilege be- 
stowed upon her, but offers nothing in return, culti- 
vates none of the gentle dignity, the grace, with which 
women can add so much tothe beauty of life. In this 
world, if we would be happy, we must give as well as 
take; but, for the moment, the policy of the modern 
girl seems to be to take all that she can get, and give 
nothing. 

This, at least, is one’s first impression of her after 
one has been accustomed to the grace, sweetness, 
elegance and perfect breeding of girls of all classes in 
France. The little laundress who brings home the 
washing, and is concerned about a morsel of lace torn 
from.a pocket-handkerchief; the waitress at a coun- 
try inn who takes infinite pains to think of things 
with which to tempt the precarious appetite of 
madame; the overworked donne who yet finds time 
for the flowers which she knows one loves; the 
sempstress hurrying home, who readily goes out of 
her own way to show us ours; the shop-girl behind 
her counter, who is more anxious to oblige a cus- 
tomer than to palm off her wares—any and every girl 
you speak to responds with smiling deference—not 
to your rank, but to your individuality; with perfect 
self-possession, but an utter absence of self-con- 
sciousness; with an evident desire to please, which 
lends to her manner the ease, the simplicity and the 
distinction which in England is only associated in 
our minds with the manners of people of the highest 
birth. 

There are those who will say that our girls may thank 
their emancipation for their gaucheries, that liberty 
of action, over-education and the bicycle are at fault 
—as if restraint, ignorance and walking exercise only 
were compatible with a gracious demeanor. That 
we could not be both refined and independent was 
the cry raised by the opponents of any change in the 
position of women, and now they are saying, ‘‘We 
told you so.’’ But they are wrong as to cause and 
effect; for surely the most daringly independent wom- 
en were those who brought about the changes which 
were so bitterly opposed, and these women were not 
wanting in refinement. In fact the ones to whom we 
owe most were women whose gentle diffidence and 
sweetness of manner won us our partisans from among 
the great majority of people who are susceptible to 
charm but impervious to argument. There has been 
nothing in the woman movement to coarsen women; 
and if her advantages have had the effect not of 
helping but of hindering the advance of the modern 
girl, it is not more her fault than the fault of those 
who have had the direction of her early train- 
ing. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to her man- 
ners. Instead of being taught to improve herself, she 
has been left to conclude that she is all that she ought 
to be. Manner is a thing that must be cultivated to 
be brought to perfection: and the trouble with her is 
that only too often when left to her own devices 
she does not realize the necessity; she has no 
idea how unattractive she is, nor how much 
more she might make of herself and her acquirements 
by adding to them, by way of finishing touch, a de- 
sire to please—and that, not only on occasion but 
always, no matter where she may be, nor whom she 
may address. For good manners are a decoration 
that must be worn continually if they are to sit well 
upon us. They must be a fundamental part of the 
character, an evidence of unselfishness, delicate con- 
sideration for the feelings of other, powers of appre- 
ciation, and many other good qualities. If manners 
make the man, they make the woman in a still more 
essential degree, a degree, that is, which is more 
essential to the well-being of the community at large; 
for if the women do not preserve the refinements of 
life, and hand them on from one generation to 
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another, the refinements of life must go altogether. 
There are people who boast a dislike to cere- 
mony; but experience teaches that ‘‘I don’t stand 
upon ceremony” is a person to be avoided, a gritty 
kind of person who is certain to grate upon us sooner 
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or later. A rigid etiquet simplifies social relations 
just asa place for everything and everything in its 
place simplifies the business of life and adds to our 
comfort. If the modern girl would be a success in 
her time she would do well to remember, for her own 
sake as well as for that of others, that 

4 manners are not idle, but the fruit 


Of loyal nature and of noble mind.”’ 


Business Gambling. 
BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


THERE are companies with which it is an honor to 
be connected, and they, of course are exempted from 
all criticism. But are there not other companies 
which are neither more nor less than organized, if not 
legalized, swindles? The companies I allude to 
are snares and traps by which clergymen, wid- 
ows, and retired professional men of every-class, 
are caught and victimized. Some companies are one 
thing on paper and another in action. Men join 
them in the hope that they may sell out their stock 
ata premium. Other men join them as directors for 
a time; and when they see their way to profit chey 
retire, and shake off all responsibility. But their 
names are decoys. If their names had not been on 
the prospectus many thrifty and trustful people 
would not have taken shares. The simple-minded 
people to whom I refer put their confidence in well- 
known names, such as the names of Lord Mayors, 
Members of Parliament, bankers, and chairmen of 
other companies supposed to be prosperous. No 
honest man can give his name as a bribe or decoy. 
His doing so is a species of the very worst gambling. 
He ought to be denounced as a gambler, a swindler, 
a daylight burglar. It is the blackest blasphemy for 
a professed Christian to be selling his name, or his 
honor, for thirty pieces of silver, and then to sit 
down at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or sing 
the sweet hymns of Christian piety. Out upon all 
such hypocrisy! Preachers should denounce it with 
no uncertain sound. Itis better to empty the pews 
of such intruders than to allow their infamy to go 
unrecognized and unbranded. I would venture to 
say that creatures had better live on starvation sala- 
ries than on the support of men who pay them out of 
the proceedings of the most cruel iniquity. 

The Liberator Building Society did more harm to 
the cause of Christianity than was ever done by all 
the infidels in the world. No prison was ever built 
strong enough, or dark enough, for the confinement 
and punishment of men who have betrayed the trust 
of honest souls, or brought to ruin families devoted to 
virtue, thrift, and the good of the world. And Paul, 
standing on the steps of his own Cathedral, himself 
unspeakably grander than the sacred pile, exclaimed 
in a loud voice: 

«Ye men of London, I perceive that with all your 
sagacity you may be putting money into bags with 
holes in them, for as I passed by I beheld a shrine 
with this inscription: ? 

THE LIBERATOR: 
Houses founded on the Sand. 


And I beheld old men whose work was done, 
young people in view of the wedding-day, work- 
ing men addicted to sobriety and thrift, hasten- 
ing to intrust their savings to men who wore the 
Christian livery. 1n old timeI preached of right- 
eousness, temperance and judgment to come, until 
wicked men trembled because the pains of Hell gat 
hold upon them; and were I to. return permanently 
to the ministries of earth I should take up the same 
grand themes, and at the risk ‘of making some men’s 
Sunday afternoons intolerably unpleasant, I would cry 
aloud and spare not: ‘ Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings, cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.’ What doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy God?’’ 

And the great voice ceased, and mencried mightily 
to God for the return of apostolic preaching, and 
men who had been guilty of bringing robbery tor 
burnt offering hung their heads in humiliation and 
shame. 

Many persons have attempted to patch up the 
case of a certain species of gambling. The race-course 
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has had its poor defenders. Such defenders have 
said, in effect, ‘« Racing isa good thing in itself, and 
quite harmless if it could only be purified from all its 
gambling and other immoral associations.’’ A poor 
plea is this, and an argument without any pretense 
to the support of fact or reason. Racing and betting 
go together like lock and key, like length and breadth, 
like substance and shadow. it would seem from a 
long course of history that it is simply impossible to 
separate them. I believe it would be possible to 
prove that a tiger is a perfectly harmless beast when 
its teeth are drawn, when its four feet are ampu- 
tated, and whena bullet has passed through the cen- 
ter ofits head. Itis nouse conjuring up ideal races 
or ideal tigers; we have simply to deal with facts as 
we find them; and from beginning to end in this un- 
holy case the facts reek with every degree and variety 
of noisomeness. 

I believe that strong drink would be perfectly harm- 
less if the alcohol could be taken out of it and thrown 
into the gutter. But then it would no longer be 
strong drink! So it is with the race-course. Those 
who frequent it are, in an overwhelming majority of 
instances, men who go to the races not to see the 
horses, but to bet on their prospects. My heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God is that men who are in high 
places will renounce the race-course because of the 
associations which are inextricably mixed up with its 
whole history and purpose. Wo to any country 
wherein heirs to the throne, prime ministers and 
leading merchants favor the race-course as it exists 
among usto-day! If princes are guilty itis poor con- 
solation to us to rebuke peasants or paupers. Ifa 
premier can blaspheme, he has no right to rebuke 
the ribaldry of the streets. As premier of England 
I would rather have a man of solid character than a 
brilliant mind addicted to habits that may have the 
effect of a pestilence upon the rising generation. 

In a small book I have recently published, I have 
poured out my heart over the sins and sorrows of 
London, and with that plaint I finish, asking my 
readers to give earnest heed to the remarks I have 
submitted to their attention: 

««O London, thou that sinnest above all the cities 
of the world, God will judge thee, and in a furnace 
heated sevenfold will he burn thy corruption. Thou 
art full of blood. Thine iniquities darken the sky of 
summer, and thy blasphemies do shame the spotless 
heavens. Thy morning drunkenness and thy twilight 
lust make the dawn and the gloaming afraid, for 
they remember the fate of Sodom, and the stench of 
the brimstone that glutted Gomorrah. 

«‘O London, metropolis of the world, city of mil- 
lions that have spurned the Christ, thy hidden places 
are the habitations of cruelty, thy warehouses are 
established on bogs of deceit, and thy merchantmen 
are trained and perfected in the burglary of gam- 
bling. London! city of renown, city of infamy, the 
curse of God shall come suddenly upon thee, and 
his lightning shall lay thy palaces in the dust; for 
thine iniquity standeth up as a heap, and thy shame 
burreth as an oven. Hast thou not spread a velvet 
covering over adultery, and offered a bribe to seal 
the tongne of accusation? In many a garret and 
many a cellar are there not cruel men who beat 
womanhood with fists of iroa, and doom little chil- 
dren to starvation? Wilt thou not cast them out of 
the midst of thee and lay on them the stripes of a 
just laceration? Art not thy churches the meeting- 
places of hypocrisy, where knaves take up the lan- 
guage of saints and false men speak the testimony 
of outraged and protesting truth? I am against 
thee, saith the Lord, thy wickedness is not to be 
borne, thy sin must be consumed with fire. 

‘«Yet is mine heart turned toward thee, saith the 
Lord, for I remember that even in this city are ten 
men who save it, ten houses that hold back the fire 
of my wrath. I remember thy honest men, and for- 
bear. I hear the voice of prayer, and hold mine 
hand. O that thou wouldst turn unto the Lord with 
stedfastness of heart, for then would I increase thy 
greatness and cause thine enemies to flee away! 
Close thy drunkeries, abolish thy brothels, burn 
down thy gambling-houses, and I will have mercy 
upon thee, yea, I will abundantly pardon. O Lon- 
don, London, how often would I have gathered thee 
as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not! Many a promise hast thou 
made thy Lord, but thy vows lie broken and violated 
on the very steps of his throne. I call thee to re- 
pentance, for the time shortens and perdition moves 
toward thee with fatal steps. O my people, saith 
the Lord, bestir yourselves, take hold upon the 
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altar mightily and give yourselves no rest until Lon- 
don shall cry unto me for pity, and humble itself at 


the foot of my Cross.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Revolt Against the Novel. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 

THERE are these two great facts which distinguish 
the later Victorian literature: first, that the cleverest 
and brightest of those who are attracted to the life 
of letters instinctively turn to fiction as the form in 
which to convey their message or to set their pictures 
or to teach their lesson; and secondly, that as the 
demand is increasing the supply is increasing parz 
passu. The latter, indeed, far surpasses the former, 
great asthat is. For every manuscript which is ac- 
cepted ninty-nine are rejected. Publishers, editors 
of all kinds are bombarded with manuscripts. For- 
tunately, a very few minutes is generally sufficient to 
determine the fate of a proffered paper; so that if 
there are 250 magazines and journals which publish 
fiction there are 25,000 manuscripts offered for the 
250 stories current. And as the same magazines will 
publish many stories in the course of a year, one 
plainly sees the bending head and the flying pen in 
long rows, endless lines; one plainly hears, like the 
ripple of a stream, the light whisper of the pen as it 
flies across the paper—a multitudinous whisper; one 
plainly discerns the hope and earnestness in the faces 
of those who write. It fillsthe soul with sadness to 
watch this multitude, to feel there are few who suc- 
ceed; so many there are who fail; and failure in lit- 
erary ambition seems so much more mournful than 
failure in anything else, because it is so great a thing, 
so wonderful a thing to succeed! 

One is tempted, after contemplating the conditions 
of literature, to ask what it will lead to; whether the 
novel will continue to hold its present position. We 
shall do well to remember what took place sixty or 
seventy years ago. It is not the first time that there 
has been a great demand for fiction. Inthetwenties, 
for instance, tho there were none of the cheap maga- 
zines and the mass of the people simply could not 
read, the country was covered with book clubs and 
subscription libraries among the middle class—the 
clergy, the professional people, the country gentry— 
it was a great time for reading; the dulness of life 
threw the people back upon reading; the dulness, in- 
deed, was incredible. There were as yet no railways 
and little travelling; there was very little society. In 
the winter evenings there was sometimes whist. The 
ladies knew no arts; reading kept them alive better 
than any other form of amusement. They were, 
therefore, supplied by their bock club with novels; 
they demanded a continuous supply. Now, those 
who have ever tried to read the current novel—not 
the Waverley novels—of the twenties will testify to 
its feebleness and its weariness. It treated of fash- 
ionable life; the people all belonged to the peers; 
characters and dialogs and action alike were insipid, 
vapid, flat and futile to the last degree. Yet they 
continued to appear; it seemed as if there was no 
possible end to the demand for more novels of this 
kind. The publishers could lose nothing, because 
they knew that the libraries behind them would take 
at least 1,200 copies; some copies were even bought; 
you will find them on the shelves of old libraries; 
their publication was even a lucrative business, It 
was also the fashion to read poetry; Scott and Byron 
set the example by their tales in verse; new poets 
sprang up continually. Their immortal verse also 
was taken by the book clubs and read by the mem- 
bers; the supply of new verse was almost as abun- 
dant as the supply of new novels. Observe again 
that the lower classes, the working men, the agricul- 
tural laborer, the shopkeeper, had as yet nothing to 
do with stories; moreover the kind then provided 
could not possibly touch this class. 

Then a terrible thing happened. The end came 
to the whole business, the book clubs collapsed; a 
revolt, sudden and unexpected, sprang up. It was 
like the Jacquerie, because it ran from one end of the 
country to the other; it was without concert or con- 
spiracy, yet it was universal, Down went the novel 
of fashionable life; down went the verses; down went 
the book clubs. The whole country cried out with 
one consent: ‘‘No more, no more! We are sick of 
high life and noble lords.’’ 

Down they went, and for a time the novelist had a 
bad time. Not that the novel was killed; far from 
it; but the once popular form of it was changed, and 
for a time there were few readers of the changed 
form. There is an unbroken catena of novelists 
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from Fielding down. Dickens it was who saved the 
situation. With Dickens flourished Thackeray, Ains- 
worth, Lytton; but the once popular novel, the fash- 
ionable froth, vanished and died. As for poetry, it 
has never recovered from the blow it then received. 
The world left off reading poetry and i.as never re- 
sumed the habit. At the present moment there is 
simply no demand for poetry. Two or three living 
poets—Swinburne and Austin Dobson, for instance— 
pay the expense of publication. The rest—we pos- 
sess sixty minor poets, as everybody knows—are 
published at a loss or a tiny margin of profit. Yet 
out of the sixty some certainly deserve a better fate. 
One would like to know something about the demand 
for poetry in America, When I was in Boston, four 
years ago, I asked Messrs. Brown & Little to send me 
a complete set of the works of living American poets. 
This they did, and a very pleasant little collection of 
books it is; but I have the impression that they told 
me that the demand for poetry was extremely limited. 

With this history before us, we may again ask 
whether there is likely to occur a similar revolt in 
the immediate future; whether the world will sud- 
denly declare itself satiated with novels. It is a 
question upon which much may be said. On the 
one hand, the enormous manufacture of stories must 
lead in the long run, it would seem, to repetition; 
also the continued reading of stories must become 
wearisome, Already it is quite common to hear a 
man saying that he cannot read this writer or that; 
weariness has set in. On the other hand, all that 
is worth having in the world—love, ambition, friend- 
ship, struggle, achievement, work—belongs to the 
young, and novels are chiefly concerned with these 
things. There will always be young people in the 
world and, therefore, always persons interested in 
reading about these things. Again, our educational 
system has been entirely revolutionized since the 
year 1871, We nowsend out into the world every 
year by hundreds of thousands boys and girls prepared 
for almost any kind of reading or intellectual effort. 
These are at present buyers of the cheap fiction. I 
cannot believe that the demand for what young peo- 
ple at present buy with so much eagerness will ever 
slacken or cease. 

At the same time the novel is not always written 
for the young. It has been hitherto written more 
for the dull. Now when more interest is poured into 
the daily life, when the long hours are shortened by 
society, or by change, or by work, the reading of 
fiction is not so necessary. In London society, full 
of engagements and of varied interests, there is no de- 
mand at all for fiction; in the quiet country house, 
the secluded vicarage, the novel is a necessary. 

But this quiet has been invaded. The girls get 
about more; they attend schools of art; they have to 
play half a dozen instruments; they go to Newnham, 
and read for classical honors; they have taken up 
the carving, decorative and other arts, and the bicy- 
cle carries them about all day long, all over the 
country. Nothing has done more to brighten the 
dull country or suburban life than the bicycle. 
Above all it makes the novel no longer a necessity 
of the day. The removal of dulness from the family 
life wil] produce, I believe, a corresponding ‘‘slump” 
in the circulation of the novel. The popular writer 
will remain where he is; the ranks of the fenuméra, 
the belt of semi-popularity, will be grievously thinned; 
and the outsider will remain as he is. Should the 
‘«slump’’ prove so serious as to affect the popular 
novelist there will be a decay, not only in the output, 
but in the supply of the novelist. He will not be at- 
tracted by poverty; not ¢enuz avend; not with scran- 
nel pipe, does he produce his best, but with a full 
orchestral accompaniment and with the applause and 
the support of listening multitudes. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE retirement of Justice Field from the Supreme 
Court of the United States brings the shifting about 
of Associate Justices in entire change of seats. As 
the senior Associate Justice for many years Mr. 
Field sat in the first place on the right of the Chief 
Justice. For many years aiso, Justice Harlan, as 
the second in length of service, sat in the first.place 
on the left of the Chief Justice. Justice Harlan, now 
the ranking Associate Justice, has the first seat on 
the right, and Justice Gray, second in length of 
service, sits in the first place onthe left. Following 


the order in length of service, Justice Brewer, Justice 
Shiras and Justice Peckham have shifted over to the 
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right, while Justice Brown and Justice White sit on 
the left, where the end seat will be occupied by At- 
torney-General McKenna, when confirmed as Asso- 
ciate Justice to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Justice Field. The Chief Justice is the 
smallest man on the Supreme Bench. He is short in 
stature, but with a head so fine that he is a distin- 
guished figure, even among men who tower above him 
in hight. Probably it isthe first time in the history 
of the Court, that the smallest man on the Bench is 
flanked by the two largest men. Justice Harlan and 
j Justice Gray are both very large men—very tall and 
| very broad-shouldered—and it is a question which 
has the advantage in avoidupois, All but three of 
the ‘‘Court’’ are clean shaven. The Chief Justice 
and Justice Peckham wear the mustache, alike in 
being silvery white, and Justice Shiras holds to 
closely trimmed side whiskers—in nine times out of 
ten would be taken for an Episcopal clergyman. It 
is often said of Justice Brewer that he has ‘the 
head of a monk,”’ while Justice Brown’s strictly judi- 
cial air marks him at once as a judge. The oldest 
man on the Supreme Bench is Justice Gray, whose 
seventieth birthday is close at hand, and the youngest 
is Justice White whois fifty-three. The Chief Justice 
and Justice Harlan were born in the same year, and 
are nearly sixty-five. Justice Peckham is fifty-eight, 
Justice Brewer sixty-one, Justice Brown sixty-two, 


years younger. 
When the first Supreme Court was appointed by 
President Washington the Chief Justice, John Jay, 





«« quite clannish.”’ 


and Justice Shiras sixty-six, tho he looks several 


was the youngest man on the Bench. He was forty- 
two, and Associate Justice Harrison was but a few 
months older. The men of the ‘‘ Court”’ are all of 
American birth with the exception of Justice Brewer, 
who was born in Smyrna, Asia Minor, where his 
parents went as early missionariesto Turkey. Inthe 
prestige of college training, Yale holds sway, having 
three representatives—Justice Brewer, Justice Brown 
and Justice Shiras, Yale men who are said to be 


As a rule, the men who form the highest tribunal 
in the land have not been given to politics or office- 
holding. Justice Shiras never held an office of any 
kind, and, as one of his admiring neighbors once 
said, ‘‘has been nothing but a lawyer all his !ife.’’ 
When a very young man Justice Brown held the posi- 
tion of United States Deputy Marshal, to which he 
was appointed by President Lincoln in 1861. Justice 
Brewer, who comes from Kansas, served one year as 
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he was called to Washington to be Chief Justice 
and preside over the highest court of the nation. 
Politically, tho ostensibly out of politics, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, when complete, 
will havea Republican majority of three. Religiously 
it has a majority on the side of the Episcopal 
Church, tho it is safe to speak of the Court’s faith in 
creeds by families rather than by the individual 
Justices. Thefamilies of the Chief Justice, Associ- 
ate Justices Gray, Brown, Shiras and Peckham, are 
of the Episcopal faith. Justice Harlan’s family are 
Presbyterians—one son a minister. Justice Brewer’s 
family are Congregationalists, the Justice him- 
self a devout churchgoer and worker in the Sunday- 
school. Justice and Mrs. White are members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which Mr. McKenna’s 
family are also members. The Chief Justice and 
four Associate Justices own houses in Washington, 
which are among the most beautiful homes at the 
Capital. Young people in the ‘‘ Court Circle’’ are 
limited to two daughters of the Chief Justice and 
two daughters of Justice Harlan. When the Chief 
Justice brought his family to Washington there was 
a ‘‘houseful of girls inthe Fuller family ’’—seven 
daughters, all of whom have since married but the 
youngest, Miss Janet Fuller, an attractive young 


woman, and clever. Mr. McKenna’s two daughters 
will be an acquisiticn to the ‘‘Court Circle.” They 
are remembered as pretty schoolgirls when their 


father was a member of the House of Representatives, 


and they are now beautiful and accomplished young 
women, the elder twenty-two and the younger about 


twenty years of age. 


Congress has not been especially interesting since 
returning from the holiday vacation. It takes some 
time to get down to work, and, to begin with, there 
must be the usual wordy debate, which may well be 
Both the Senate and House, 
apparently, are of one mind, in the determination to 
change the Civil Service Law. No doubt there is 
much room for improvement, tho more in the appli- 
cation of the law than in the law itself. To modify 
the Civil Service Law would hardly make sure its bet- 
ter enforcement, while certain conditions remain the 
same. There are many absurdities and abuses—ab- 
surdities in the examinations which have nothing to 
do with the duties of the position for which the can- 
didate is examined, and abuses when the law is set 
aside in the case of appointment or dismissal. But 
woulda modified law fare any better in being more 


termed ‘‘small talk.”’ 


honestly enforced ? 
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reception isin honor of the Army and Navy, but does 
not include Congress or Diplomatic Corps. This 
plan, it is said, will ‘‘even up’’ numbers, and prevent 
a ‘‘crush,’’ almost inevitable when invitations in- 
clude all officials for the three receptions. It has 
been suggested from time to time, in former years, 
that guests at these receptions be requested to pre- 
sent their cards of invitation at the door, thus pre- 
venting the large attendance of uninvited, and also 
limiting toa reasonable number the constituents a 
Member of Congress may escort on his invitation. 
Many people are waiting with much interest the re- 
sult of the new order, having some curiosity to see 
how it willturn out. It has always been conceded 
that the reception in honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
is the most brilliant of the three parties given each 
year at the White House, and naturally it is the one 
most people desire to attend What will be the 
effect under the new program, when only a part of 
the usual number of guests are asked to the Diplo- 
matic reception ? 





Fine Arts. 
The Work of John Sartain. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





THE walls of the Philadelphia Art Club were hung 
holiday week with hundreds of engravings, a selection 
from the life work of the late John Sartain. His infiu- 
ence upon the art life of this country was felt for sev- 
enty years, and the dates of these engravings form an 
unbroken line from the time of Sully, to whom he was 
introduced on reaching America in 1830, to the year 
just closed; for his last portrait bears the date of Au- 
gust, '97, and of his ninetieth year. His personality was 
most interesting, and the writer will not soon forget an 
evening at his house a year ago when he stood for 
hours turning over his limitless portfolios illustrating 
all styles and schools of engraving, with a running 
accompaniment of cor ment and living anecdote. Be- 
fore making the appointment for the evening, this man 
of eighty-nine took out his engagement book to make 
sure that the evening was at his disposal, and at the 
same time he took us into his studio where everything 
was in classified neatness, and where he had in progress 
a large mezzotint head. John Sartain was born in Eng- 
land in 1808 with the endurance and determination of 
his Huguenot ancestry. Honor, truth, ideality, indus- 
try conspired to conserve that marvelous vitality and 
the ‘‘two nerve tonics, Interest and Hope,’’ were un- 
failing stimuli. ‘‘Irene,’’ a most beautiful mezzotint 
after Coomans, was produced at eighty-five. 





















One modification proposed, 





say, tho it will take a little time to get used to that. 


same time. 
The one Harvard man on the Supreme Bench is 


country. 


uninterrupted and lucrative law business in Chicago, 
without having filled a single judicial position, 





United States Commissioner, also appointed by would take out of the classified service great num- 
President Lincoln in 1861. Justice Brewer’s record bers swept intoit at the close of the last Adminis- 
is unique, marked by the rare distinction of advan- tration. Had this ‘‘ merit system’’ been applied at 
cing step by step, with exceptional success, through the beginning instead of the end of the last Adminis- 
every court in the State of Kansas, from Judge of the tration, it would now be more satisfactory. The Senate 
Probate and Criminal Courts, Judge of the District and House, however, do not mean to bear the re- 
Court, Judge of the Circuit Court of the United sponsibility alon: of making radical changes in the 
States, and Justice of the State Supreme Court, cov- Civil Service Law. The Cabinet is asked to assist. 
j ering a period of twenty-seven years, when he was But the Cabinet, as heads of Departments, are in- 
appointed to his present position on the Supreme ciined to handle the subject somewhat gingerly. So 
Bench. On his mother’s side, Justice Brewer is a far as heard from, the Cabinet officers desire that cer- 
nephew of Justice Field—ex-Justice Field, one should tain positions in their departments should be taken out 
of the classified service—partly on general principles 
It isthe only example in the history of the ‘‘Court” thatthe head ofa department should not havehis hands 
where uncle and nephew were on the Bench at the tied in the selection of officials with whom he must 
necessarily have more or less close personal relations. 
The White House does not set the pace in social 
Justice Gray, who was graduated from the college at life at the Capital; but it has ‘its influence. The 
seventeen, and from the Law School at twenty-one. omission of the New Year reception by the President 
He began his career as a reporter of the Supreme holds all social entertainments in abeyance by the 
Court of Massachusetts, made a long step to the Cabinet families, tho a social devotee said the other 
position of Associate Justice, and from that te Chief day: ‘‘They are just dying to open their houses.’ 
Justice, then leaving his native city—Boston—for As the most of them have handsome houses and are 
the first time, became Associate Justice of the Su- hospitably inclined, there may be some truth in this copies were sold. “‘ Think of the immense influence” 
- preme Court of the United States. Justice Gray was airy statement. The program forthe season—a sea- (to quote Miss Emily Sartain again), ‘‘of one man’s 
a bachelor up to a few years ago, when he thor- son late and short—shows some innovations which production all over this wide continent, before photo- 
oughly astonished the ‘‘Court Circle” by getting must be regarded in the light of an experiment. suphe. 298.9 aviont et: wept-enarering: spgenenty. s 
married, and building a handsome house in Wash- Heretofore the President has led off with the first Pamep: ie: RENE 
ington, where he hasone of the finest libraries inthe dinner-party, always in honor of the Cabinet, Then 
Justice Harlan is the only man on the thereare the series of dinners in honor of the Presi- 
Supreme Bench who served in the Union Army. dent, until each member of the Cabinet, beginning 
Justice White was in the Confederate Army, one with the Secretary of State, has entertained the 
of the many ‘‘boy recruits,” about seventeen years Chief Magistrate. Now, however, the Vice-Presi- 
old. Tho just started in the practice of law, Justice dent and Mrs. Hobart will give the first dinner-party 
Harlan left his office on the first call for troops, onthe 14th, in honor of the President and Mrs. ‘ . , 
raised’ the Tenth Kentucky Regiment of Infantry, and McKinley. On the rg9th the White House will Dyke; and. qnhas been: said, the improved public 
went to the front, serving in the division of Gen. be opened, at a reception in honor of the Diplomatic rig ee aenots yan me tote bie haps enqenetings 
George H. Thomas. The Chief Justice began life Corps, the Justices of the Supreme Court and Con- ia. SORE ARGS 7 Ten: COA: the aaen: awe 
as a struggling young lawyer in Maine. Going gress—this does not mean all Congress, only a part, 
West, luck turned, and after thirty-two years of or first half, the other half being asked to the second 
reception, which includesthe Justices of the Supreme 
Court but not the Diplomatic Corps. The third 


He was a master of that delicate style of engraving 
so well adapted from lack of lines to suggest flesh; but 
during his middle period, his mezzotint plates were vir- 
tually spoiled by their popularity, being re-enforced by 
sturdier line-engraving to make the plates equal to 
enormous editions. ‘*‘ Now we have returned to sinall 
editions.and high priced proofs, and mezzotint has re- 
gained its proper place.”’ 

The collection includes certain fine heads engraved 
in pure mezzotint in England and in his earlier days in 
America, before the days of photographs or daguerreo- 
types when a man must be painted before his portrait 
could be engraved, or else drawn free hand if the en- 
graver were an artist too, as was often done by Mr. Sar- 
tain. Had he asa reproductive artist been related to a 
living school of portrait-painters, his technical mastery 
and keensense of life in his work, as is shown in such 
portraits as those of Henry Clay, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, etc., would have given him high rank. Unfortu- 
nately, he was destined to a most barren period of art 
activity, and his talents were devoted too largely to 

‘‘annuals”’ (when, as a fad,they preceded chromos and 
magazine plates), membership certificates of societies 
and the broad casting of the work of minor artists, as 
Schusselle, Bingham, Hamilton and Leutze. Of one of 
his war plates, ‘‘ Home on a Furlough,” over 60,000 


Of a still earlier period, his “Little Samuel’ and 
‘* Prayer,” ‘‘ Sunday Morning” and ‘‘Return from Mar- 
ket’’—premiums for the LZclectic Magazine—were the 
delight of our childhood; and so his wide influence was 
sanely for righteousness, and, so far as the crude 
taste of his public permitted, for good art. 

He copied Marc Antonio’s engraving of Adam and 
Eve after Raphael, and ‘‘ The Ten Lepers’”’ after Van 


much to this man of generous, beautiful ideality. 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co. invite inspection of minia- 
tures and pastels by Miss G. D. Kelly. An old lady 
and anideal figure called ‘‘ Dawn’’ escape the general 
rule of an appearance of colored photographs with the 
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eyes exaggerated in size and shadow. 
tioned are charming. 


The two men- 


Sixty drawings for a new illustrated edition of *‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ published in parts in London, are 
for sale at the Wunderlich Galleries—and those who 
delight in the posters of Mr. Louis Rhead will be inter- 
ested to know him as an illustrator in company with 
two English brothers. The oldest of the trio, Mr. George 
Woolliscroft Rhead, was a friend and companion of the 
pre-Raphaelites, many of whose works he has etched. 
The ‘‘R. E.”’ after his name means of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, to which Mr. Whistler, etc., belong. 
His work is decidedly the most beautiful of all. ‘‘ The 
Land of Beulah,’’ a white city of a vision seen by wist- 
ful warriors through glades of iris, magnolia and 
orange, and coveys of imbricated birds, all interwoven 
in lines that wind and waver with all the wistfulness of 
Parsifal music; ‘‘ The Fire Burning against the Wall,” 
the stately Christ, with robe of lamb and pelican and 
broidered edge, are his. 

The second brother, Mr. Frederick Rhead, is of 
lighter vein, according with his best subject, ‘* Pliable’s 
Return.”’ All these drawings are in block-book style, 
perhaps 12x15, to be reduced to the size for a page of 
Life. ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress” has been illustrated 
thirty times before; it has never been treated so from 
the standpoint of Bunyan’s age nor so allegorically and 
imaginatively. 


New York Cirty. 


Music. 
The Claque. 


BY E, 





IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


HIRED applause is an old theatrical institution. It 
belongs to the same offensive category with the buying 
and selling of everything that ought to be the sponta- 
neous and truthful expression of sentiment. It has its 
place with the venal criticism, the lying advertisement, 
and the paid ‘‘ testimonial.’’ It is a shade more offen- 
sive perhaps, than these; for tho their power, as print, 
is wider, they areless openly and shamelessly a sham. 
The news that the proceedings of the claque at Vien- 
na’s Opera have lately passed the limits of tolerance 
on certain occasions—so considerably as to threaten the 
existence of itas a body—is information quite on a line 
with announcements that come from Paris, Milan, 
Rome and a dozen other musical cities every little 
while. 

The average working claque is a collection of from 
twelve to twenty or thirty able-bodied men, or two 
such corps, according to the size and arrangements 
of the theater or opera-house. The force, as an 
array, is not located in the box-tiers. The bet- 
ter-looking, more judicious and better-dressed con- 
tingent is seated in the parterre, occupying two 
or more rows of seats, quite obviously as a body, 
stretching across much of the diameter floor of the 
house. The other part of the regiment, made up of 
much commoner types of mankind, frequently not 
even decently shaved or fairly dressed, will invari- 
ably be discovered in the topmost balcony’s front row 
extending rightand left of the center. These members 
are thus possessed, in an aggravating completeness, 
of the very best of the cheapest seats that ought to be 
for the poorer public. 

Down-stairs, a superior degree of intelligence as well 
as of raiment, is supposed to obtain. Hence, the 
floor-members of the claque often have no ‘“‘ lead- 
er.”’ One might almost suppose them very enthusiastic 
gentlemen. But up-stairs—there you may see the 
claque purveyor and tyrant in all his utility and in 
open duty and glory. He usually sits inthe middle of 
the row or at an extreme end. He has a list—on 
paper, or by heart—of the cues of the opera, or the 
play, at which his legion must applaud. He keeps his 
eye on his men; and they are eagerly watching him 
from scene to scene, from act toact. Whence do they 
come? He has obtained them from various corners of 
the city, new or old recruits. Some are paid for their 
evening’s attendance. Others are engaged on the 
cheap basis of making their privilege of hearing— 
with a very divided attention, one fears—the opera or 
drama a sufficient reward. Every claque-leader judi- 
ciously catalogs and weeds out or increases his follow- 
ers. If they have musical or dramatic taste and any 
evening clothes, why, so much the better; but if not, it 
is no matter. 

The overture is drawing to an end. 
claque cannot infer even that much. But they are 
anxiously watching their general. Is there to be ap- 
Yes, his eye and his upraised hands signal 
that already. Down comes the patter of clapping— 
good, solid clapping, with sharp staccato effects. The 
leading singer, or one of the evening’s leading singers 
makes an entrance. Every eye in that circle of bought 
and slavish usefulness is watching the chief—the power 
that decides. For has “ entrée-applause’’ been paid 


Some of the 


plause ? 


for by Mlle. X? It seems it has been paid for. A brisk, 
sharp salvo is rattled off, ending as sharply as it began. 
The air by the tenor is closing. Watch how these 


THE 


gallerians are leaning forward, totake notice ifa vol- 
ley from them isto reward him. The leader runs his 
eye again over his men as that pretty duet concludes; 
and the theater cracks with the shock of palm on palm, 
as mechanically noisy as if they were from automatic 
hands. 

In the classic evenings of the theater all goes after 
the same manner—the stirring tirade from Racine or 
Corneille, the brilliant monolog, the dramatic situation, 
the single, telling gesture. The old piece and the new 
share alike. From episode to episode of dialog or score, 
the duty of the claque is defined to the members by the 
leader. They have nothing to do but to obey him. 
Down-stairs the bravos and bravas are hired and fired 
at so many francs or centimes or kreutzers each. The 
recall before the curtain, after it has fallen, is similarly 
brought to pass. 

Of course the real, the bona-fide part of an audience 
frequently reduce the claque to comparative modesty. 
But it is never silenced, and its flagrant, noisy, distinct- 
ive applause—so hard,soabrupt—never can be lost tothe 
ear once acquainted with it. Athousand efforts to dis- 
miss the system have not accomplished such a result. 
It rests firmly on the clandestine payments of singers 
and players, when it does not actually involve the man- 
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agers themselves. ‘‘ One round of applause,’’—‘‘ One 
burst of laughter,’’-—‘‘ Salute on entrance en scéne,”’— 
‘*Curtain-call,’’—**Shouts of ‘Bravo,’ ‘Bis,’ ’’—‘‘Calling 


out surname of artists,’’ and so on—there is a regular 
and graduated tariff, too long to quote here, but like a 
restaurant’s bill of fare. Yet no conscientious claqueur 
ever will admit that he belongs to a claque, even if you 
ask him, so to say, red-handed. 

We have imported many European ideas of artistic 
success here. But we have not yet introduced the paid 
and collective claque. Let us hope that as our musical 
days lengthen, with our dependence on the Continental 
artist or our appreciation of our ownsingers and actors, 
we shall not come to tolerating the idea that good art 
cannot succeed by its own merits, and that bad art can 
be kept from falling by paid plaudits. 


Science. 
The Coming Eciipse ot January 22d. 


From the astronomical point of view, 1897 has been a 
very barren year. There were only two eclipses, both 
solar, and neither of them total. Only five new asteroids 
were found, as against twenty-three. in 1896, and only 
one comet against six in the preceding year. The 
promise for next year is much better. Of the periodic 
comets alone five are due to return, tho two of them will 
be so situated that they will be likely to pass unseen. 
There are to be five eclipses—three of them are lunar, 
the first time since 1852 for three such eclipses ina sin- 
gle year. Two of the eclipses are solar, and one, which 
occurs on January 22d, is to be total, with a path very 
favorably situated for observation, traversing the whole 
continent of India in a northeast direction from a point 
on the western coast, about one hundred miles south 
of Bombay, to the Himalayas, near Mt. Kichinjunga. 
All along thetrack there are numerous stations accessi- 
ble by railway. The season of the year is favorable 
also, sothat high hopes are entertained that the observa- 
tions will be successful and furnish important results. 

Mr. Shackleton’s good fortune, in 1896, at the Nova 
Zembla station, in securing his wonderful photograph 
of the ‘*flash-spectrum,” has stimulated the interest of 
the English astronomers immensely, and a large num- 
ber of the best known and most eminent of them have 
gone out to observe the eclipse. 

The joint Eclipse Committee of the Royal Society 
and the Royal Astronomical Society sends three parties. 
The largest one, headed by Sir Norman Lockyer, will 
be taken from Ceylon by a naval vessel and landed on 
the coast very near the point where the central line of 
the eclipse strikes the land. The second party, under 
Mr. Newall and Captain Hills, goes about three hun- 
dred miles inland; the third, headed by the Astronomer 
Royal(Mr. Christie)and Professor Turner, of Oxford, 
goes in three hundred miles further. Both sta- 
tions are connected with Bombay by rail and telegraph. 
Then Dr. Copeland, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
will occupy a station in the same region, but about fifty 
miles distant; and a large party sent out by the British 
Astronomical Association, under the general direction 
of Mr. Maunder, of Greenwich, will break up into a 
number of smaller squads, and occupy various stations 
near the coast. The directors of the two Indian Observ- 
atories at Poonah and Madras also take parties to the 
field. Two small parties have gone from our Pacific 
Coast, one under Mr. Campbell, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, and the other under Mr. Burckhardt, of San Fran- 
cisco. So far as we have yet learned, however, noother 
nations have sent observers. But those who have gone 
are mostly veterans, and are admirably equipped with 
all necessary apparatus. The work is to be almost en- 
tirely spectroscopic and photographic, and the spectro- 
scopic observations themselves will be mainly made 
with some form or other of the spectroscopic camera. 

The principal points of attack are: 1. The spectrum 
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of the so-called ‘‘ reversing layer”’ and of the sun’s 
upper atmosphere and chromosphere, with the view of 
testing Mr. Lockyer’s peculiar theories. 2. The spec- 
trum of the corona, with special reference to the iden- 
tification of the violet lines of coronium first recog- 
nized on the spectrograms of 1893 and 1896,and also 
with reference to the question whether the corona does 
or not participate in the rotation of the sun. 3. The 
photography of the corona: both on a large scale with 
a lens of forty feet focus like that used by Schaeberle in 
1893, and also by Mr. Burckhardt’s ingenious appara- 
tus, which is designed to accomplish a result never be- 
fore reached, viz., to obtain, by one operation and 
with a single exposure, a picture of the entire corona, 
showing both its brightest and its faintest region with 
equal perfection on the same negative. 

It is unnecessary to say that the reports from the ex- 
peditions will be awaited with extreme interest, and 
it is to be hoped and expected that they will bring 
material additions to our knowledge. 


Sanitary. 


AMONG those to whom modern philanthropy has reach- 
ed out a helping and restoring hand, there is no class 
whose plight is more pitiable than that of the epileptics. 
It is a disease that is happily rare, and yet in the State 
of New York there were noless than 1,200 ready to 
partake of the benefits of Craig Colony as soon as it 
was established at Sonyea. In Ohio—another great 
State—there isan institution for them at Gallipolis that 
was established in 1893, and Dr. H. C. Rutter has, ina 
late number of the Charities Review, given an interest- 
ing account of the methods pursued there and the 
beneficent results achieved. He calls attention to the 
improvement in personal appearance and manners, pro- 
duced by the mere fact of association, in which a pa- 
tient who has been allowed in his isolated home to pay 
noattentionto the desires or feelings of others, finds 
that he must exercise self-restraint—‘‘ the social influ- 
ences of the institutions are manifest even in the most 
degraded, and especially in the younger patients.’’ 
Those who have had an epileptic in the family know 
what a burden of care is imposed by the constant ne- 
cessity of watchfulness lest the patient fall in some 
spot where there are hidden dangers, or from high 
flights of stairs, etc.,etc. Dr. Rutter calls attention to 
the safety that comes from many of them being to- 
gether. The onset of a paroxysm is marked by a pecul- 
iar cry, andin the colony the instant that cry is heard 
all else is dropped and the other patients rush to 
the aid of the one attacked, andthe result is that 
there is seldom a serious accident. In Gallipolis 
no serious accident has occurred for more than two 
years among the more than 800 persons treated; and 
to show the value of this brotherly care, it is stated 
that among the 200 patients who have made temporary 
visits totheir homes during that time, no less than 14 
have met with fatal accidents and several others with 
serious ones. Taking all the patients in any one of 
these colonies together there is a great increase of hap- 
piness, forthe poor creature no longer feels that he is 
marked by a unique infirmity—he sees hundreds of others 
like himself—and the weary, unoccupied hours are light- 
ened for him by employment, of which there are many 
kinds. Of course the physicians who can and do give 
their lives to these unfortunates, leave no stone un- 
unturned to effect a radical cure where this is possible. 
Science, with her wonderful aids to investigation, is 
daily learning more and more of the nature of the dis- 
ease and of the methods that promise a hope of benefit; 
and all this study and effort holds out a well-grounded 
hope. The number of attacks has been reduced more 
than three hundred per cent. among Dr. Rutter’s pa- 
tients, and atthe close of the last fiscal year fifteen 
patients were discharged cured; i.e., more than two 
years had passed since the last attack,and as the means 
of aiding them at the colony are constantly being ex- 
tended, more and more of them are expected to be dis- 
charged ina condition to be comforts totheir friends. 





....Some of the foremost sanitarians advocate the 
removal of the well persons of a family from a house in 
which by any means a person ill of a contagious dis- 
ease findshimself. There are many arguments on the 
side of the advantages of this plan; but we subjoin a 
letter from an experienced person on a little different 
phase of the matter which explains itself and is far 
from being unreasonable or silly. It was originally 
sent to the New York Sum but deserves wide circula- 
tion: 

“In an article on life in hospitals, I saw a statement to 
the effect that the prejudice among people against going 
to hospitals was slowly but surely disappearing, and I 
write this to ask why something shouldn’t be systematic- 
ally done to remove the prejudice completely and quickly? 
I have been sick seriously five times in my life (I am now 
sixty),and the first three times my wife and family would 
not listen to my going to the hospital. Really the way 
they talked about it you would have thought that a hospi- 
tal was some kind of a dangerous and disreputable place. 
In each of these illnesses the expense in money was be- 
tween $250 and $300, not to mention the upsetting ofall our 
domestic arrangements and the wear and tear on wife and 
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daughters, my wife being sick in bed for three weeks after 
I got well. The fourth illness necessitated an operation 
which had to be performed at the hospital, and when I had 
once fixed myself there I got the doctors to say that it 
would be dangerousto move me. The result was that an 
illness of six weeks was passed in the hospital at a cost of 
$150, no upsetting of the home life, careful attention, the 
right kind of food served at the right time, callers only 
when I should see them, and, generally speaking, such an 
improvement over the old way that it made an entire change 
in the opinion ot my family. Last year I had a four weeks’ 
attack, and the very first day my wife carried me away to 
the hospital, and atter four weeks I was out again in fine 
shape, and I believe at least two weeks earlier than if I had 
tried to turn my home into a hospital, where all the family 
had to be more or less sufferers because I was. That’s 
why I am soanxious to see sick people go to the hospitals, 
where they are expected to goand every provision is made 
for them.”’ 


hee If modern surgery had not reached a point far 
in advance of where it was twenty-five years ago, we 
could not so readily reap the benefits of the x-rays. A 
few days ago achild in Newark, N. ee swallowed a hat- 
pin five inches long with a large black glass head. The 
x-rays showed that the head had entered the stomach 
while the point was in the throat. Under ether an in- 
cision was made from the outside, and the pin taken 
out head first; and at last accounts the child was doing 


Biblical Research. 


Discovery of the Acts of Paul. 
IT, 
BY DR. W. MUSS-ARNOLT, 


Or THe UNiversity oF CHICAGO. 

SoME interesting points appear almost to be settled by 
Schmidt’s communication. An apocyrphal correspond- 
ence between Paul (then at Philippi) andthe Church at 
Corinth was incorporated into the New Testament of 
the Syriac Church in the fourth century; from the Syriac 
it came tothe Armenian; and up to within afew months 
it was extant only in Armenian and Latin, the latter 
version discovered by the famous French scholar, S. 
Berger, ina Milanese Latin codex of the New Testa- 
ment. Still more lately Prof. E. Bratke, of Bonn, 
found the two letters in a Latin Bible at Laon, France, 
and printed them inthe Theolog. Litztg., 1892, No. 24. In 
1892 Zahn, taking up a suggestion of La Croze, a Berlin 
Academician of the eighteenth century, tried to show 
that this correspondence was originally apart of the Acts 
of Paul.. Zahn’s view is confirmed now by the Coptic 
Text; and accepted also by Harnack who corrects the 
date 180-200, given in his ‘‘Chronologie,”’ to that of 
160-"70 A.D. Schmidt has succeeded in identifying 
several fragments of the two epistles, in this Coptic 
Text, together with the narrative portion connecting 
the two. What remains yet to be established is the 
very plausible hypothesis of Vetter, that the Syriac 
translator added to the letter of Paul a large sec- 
tion of his own fabrication (iii, 23-40), in order thus 
to refute authoritatively the Bardesanian heresy. 
If, however, the Coptic Text should contain sin- 
gle lines of these verses, Vetter’s hypothesis would 
fall to the ground, or at least would have to be modi- 
fied considerably; for it cannot be assumed that this 
Coptic translation was made from a Syriac original. 
If, however, the Coptic Text does not contain anything 
resembling c. iii, 23-40, nor ever has contained these, 
which, considering the dilapidated condition of the 
fragment, may never be proved, then not only is Vet- 
ter’s hypothesis amply substantiated, but it is at the 
same time proven, that the two Latin translations of 
the so-called third epistle to the Corinthians are not 
based on the Greek Acts of Paul, nor a Latin transla- 
tion thereof, but originate from a Syfiac source, for 
both Latin texts contain that added portion, originated, 
perhaps, on Syrian soil. 

The most interesting information gathered from 
this new text is the fact, never thought of before, that 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla is a part of the larger Acts 
of Paul (Zahn, 938; Harnack, 627). Says Zahn: 





‘‘ This, of course, disposes of my own conception that the 
Acts of Thecla were composed between go and 120A.D. 
(Geschichte des Kanons, ii, 892-910). Of course one might 
assume that the later author of the Acts of Paul incorpo- 
rated an earlier, smaller tract without many changes. But 
this seems very improbable.” 

Zahn indeed shows more freedom from bias and stub- 
bornness than Harnack (col. 628 med.) credits him with. 
According to our present knowledge of the Acts of 
Paul, we may say that their author certainly did use 
earlier writings, ¢.g.,the canonical Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles of Paul; but he does this in a free 
manner; and just this makes it highly improbable that 
he should have had before hima written account of the 
whole legend of Thecla and adopted it without any 
changes. Furthermore, the Acts of Thecla begin, in 
the form thus far known, in the same abrupt manner 
as the Mart) rium of Paul, in the very midst of the nar- 
rative. The Martyrium,to be sure, had, even before 
the discovery of this Coptic text, been recognized as 
the end of the Actsof Paul. The Acts of Thecla were 
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likewise detached from the larger Acts of Paul to serve 
as a ‘‘lesson” for the saint's day. In its independent 
form it was translated into Latin and Syriac. The 
points of contact between the two ‘‘ Acts’’ are now 
easily explained from the identity of their author. Har- 
nack (‘‘ Chronologie,’’ 499, 501) called attention to re- 
markable parallels between the Acts of Thecla and the 
correspondence between Paul and the Church at 
Corinth. This now is also easily understood, both be- 
ing portions of one andthe same larger work; the Acts 
of Thecla following, in the Coptic manuscript, upon the 
correspondence, connected with it by what corresponds 
to the Greek connecting particle 6é. 

It cannot yet be explained how Jerome was led to be- 
lieve that the Asiatic presbyter, the reputed author 
of the Acts of Thecla and Paul, was convicted of their 
authorship before the Apostle John (apud Joannem) and 
deprived of his office. Jerome’s authority is Tertullian; 
the latter, however, relates this occurrence in his Latin 
tract ‘‘De Baptismo,”’ chap. 17, without mentioning 
John. Inasmuch as Jerome in his description of the 
presbyter uses the half-Greek expression ‘‘ orovdaoryv 
Apostoli Pauli,” it is probable that he refers to the 
Greek tract of Tertullian on baptism no longer extant. 
The account given there Jerome misinterpreted in his 
well-knowncarelessness. Tertullianseverely denounced 
and rejected the composition; but, strange to say, his 
verdict was not heeded at all, scarce known in Asia 
Minor and Carthage. The author, to be sure, did not 
intentionally commit this fraud as such; his love and 
admiration for Paul led him to write this fantastic 
novel, a pious fraud. And yet how many centuries, 
says Harnack, has the Church held this work in high 
esteem, a factthat again speaks very unfavorably for 
the sound judgment and sagacity of Church fathers and 
medieval theologians. 

Style, character and contents of the Acts of Thecla do 
not help us in determining the date of composition; nor 
do the traces of genuine tradition, such as the descrip- 
tion of features and figure of Paul, the historic person- 
ality of Queen Tryphzna, the remarks on the house of 
Onesiphorus in Iconium, compel us to assume a date 
prior to 120 A.D. (see Harnack, and Zahn, p.g38, against 
his former date of g0-120 A.D.). Harnack (col. 628) 
believes that the whole Acts of Paul were written about 
the middle of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Itis, how- 
ever, probable that that Asianic Presbyter, the author 
of the Acts of Paul, made use of some earlier traditions, 
of which it can no more be shown that he found them in 
written form. He naturally would be better informed 
concerning events in Asia Minor than concerning Paul 
in Rome and the conditions of the Church at Rome. A 
book, says Zahn, so highly prized and of such great in- 
fluence in the early Church, cannot be without some 
historical value also for us. If, for instance, we should 
find in this new document the statement that Paul’s 
family came from Gishala in Galilee, early tradition 
would be greatly strengthened. Many other questions 
of great interest, we hope, may be settled when the 
whole text of the Acts of Paul has been published, such 
as James’s suggestion that features of the later Acts of 
Xantippe and Polyxena were borrowed from the earlier 
work; or that the excerpt of aspeech of Paul at Athens, 
preserved in the ‘‘ Policraticus’’ (iv, 3) of John of 
Salisbury (1156 A.D.), is an extract from the Acts of 
Paul. Perhaps these Coptic fragments contain also 
the story of Paul’s fight with beasts (lion) at Ephesus, 
preserved by the later Church historian, Nicephorus 
Callisti (about 1330 A.D.), known already to Hippolytus 
of Rome, and accepted as genuine. 

Another important question awaiting an answer is 
the relation of the Actus Petri cum Simone with their 
long introduction, dealing with Paul, to the Acts of 
Paul, especially if, as Harnack believes, they are 
not heretical (Gnostic), but are closely related to the 
Acts of Paulin style and character. 

Harnack, tho readily acknowledging the great value 
of Schmidt’s discovery, is much severer in his judgment 
of its reception by the early and medieval Church. He 
asks justly, How can it be explained that, notwithstand- 
ing the rejection of it by Tertullian, the work was for 
another century and a half prized so highly that even 
Eusebius placed it at the very beginning of the Anti- 


legomena-notha. How could the tract maintain its place 
in the stichometric lists? Is its partition into several 
independent portions, which again had their own im- 
portant history, a consequence of a lowering of the 
tract’s importance, or did this partition take place when 
the whole work was still at the zenith of its fame? The 
latter Harnack believes by far more probable. 

One thing is certain, sums up Harnack, viz., the dis- 
covery of Schmidt has again shaken our confidence in 
the ‘‘tradition,’’ and the sagacious ‘‘tact’”’ of the 
Church. Consider that agreat work, ‘‘ Acts of Paul,’’ 
appears suddenly, which soon is shown to be a web of 
fantastic inventions based on very slender foundations; 
the work accepted by all, even in Rome; its author, an 
unknown presbyter of Asia Minor! And yet behold it 
taking a place next in importance to the canonical 
Acts of Luke, for a long time an authority, even in 
matters of discipline. Hippolytus, of Rome, accepts it 
as genuine; Origen quotes it respectfully. Tertullian 
alone sees at once the whole fraud and exposes it with- 
out avail. If such manifest fraud could for centuries 
retain such high place in the eyes of the Church, it is 
high time to stop and again reopen the discussions on 
the Epistles of James and 2 Peter, 


- of a separate university for women. 
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Education. 





The University of California. 


THE University of California has issued an artistic 
pamphlet setting forth the preliminary prospectus of 
its great bnilding enterprise which promises to be one 
of the most notable in the history of architecture. 
Through the benevolence of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst it 
is able to seek the co-operation of the architects and 
artists of every land in the preparation of an ideal 
plan. All the buildings that have been constructed up 
to the present time are to be ignored, and the grounds 
are to be treated as a blank space, to be filled witha 
single beautiful and harmonious picture. 

The University has both a National and State char- 
acter. It was founded under an Act of Congress, 
passed in 1862. It received a large land grant and 
subsidies, and still receives, in addition, a yearly in- 
come from the United States. The Charter of the 
University was granted to it by the State of California, 
in 1868, and a part of its income is derived from a tax 
of two cents on each $100 of the taxable wealth of the 
State, which income is, of course, constantly increas- 
ing in ,amount. 

Its present resources are valued at about $9,000,000 
and, in addition to the revenue derived from part 
of these resources, it has a yearly income cf about 
$40,000 from ,the United States, and of about $250,000 
from the State tax. The number of students has 
trebled in six years. It had 777 in 1891; it has 2,300 
now, and according to the prospectus it will have 5,000 
aiter ten years, which is the number for whom the 
architectural plan is to be calculated. 

The site of the University at Berkeley, Cal.,com- 
prises two hundred and forty-five acres of land, com- 
manding a superb outlook over the bay and city of 
San Francisco, over the neighboring plains and moun- 
tains, and the ocean. It is the desire of those who 
have charge of this enterprise to treat the grounds and 
buildings together, landscape gardening and architec- 
ture forming one composition, which will never need 
to be structurally changed in all the future history of 
the university. There will be in all twenty-eight 
buildings, and the artists of each will be limited only 
by the necessity of making it harmonize with the gen- 
eral plan. About $5,000,000 has already been pledged 
for a beginning, and such a general desire to contribute 
has been manifested, that it is thought all the funds 
required will be forthcoming as fast as the work can 
be carried on. Mrs. Hearst has provided ample funds 
for securing the architectural plan, and for this pur- 
pose has appointed a Board of Trustees, consisting of 
the Governor of the State, James H. Budd, represent- 
ing the State; one of the regents of the university, 
J. B. Reinstein, representing the Board of Regents, and 
one of the professors of the faculty, William Cary 
Jones, representing the university. 

it is proposed to secure the designs by.an interna- 
tional concours opento all the architects of the world, 
with an international jury of five members, who will 
have full charge of the concours and of the award of all 
the prizes. Maps, casts and photographs of the ground 
will be placed at various accessible points in Europe 
and America for the convenience of architects desiring 
tocompete. The programof the concours will be circu- 
lated in this country and in Europe. 

....While noting defects which still call for remedy 
Superintendent Hailman congratulates the service on 
the progress made in the Indian Schools in the way of 
school sanitation—sewerage, water supply, heating, 
ventilation, etc.; in the simple ornamentation which 
puts the home aspect and feeling into dining-room and 
dormitory, and in the practical recognition of the or- 
ganic connection between industrial and classroom work. 
May his suggestions be heeded when he says: 

‘‘There can be no question that the physics and chem- 
istry of kitchen, laundry and sewing-room, or the carpenter 
and blacksmith shop, or farm and garden, are infinitely 
more valuable, as well as more interesting and education- 
ally developing, to the Indian girls and boys, than the an- 
tiquated spelling torments and inanities of grammar which 
find it so hard to bid farewell to the little red sufferers.” 


....The calm that settled over the question of uni- 
versity honors for women in England after the adverse 
decision of Cambridge has been suddenly disturbed by 
the rumor that Holloway College would apply for a 
charter carrying the power to grant degrees. This has 
called forth a renewed protest from the powerful or- 


ganization of Headmistresses against the establishment 
A conference on 
the subject was appointed for December 4th, with Mr. 
Bryce as chairman. As it is well known that he favors 
admitting women to Oxford and Cambridge degrees, 
there is little fear of the conference deciding against 
the Headmistresses. 


....Victoria University has elected a woman, Miss 
Alice Cooke, M.A., on its governing council. It is the 
first instance of the appointment of a woman to sucha 
post in England. The university is of recent creation, 
formed by the Association of Owens College, Manches- 
ter, University College, Liverpool, and Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds. 
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CONGRESS met on Wednesday after the holiday sea- 
son and spent the rest of the week in discussion. In 
the House the debate continued on the clause of the 
legislative, executive and judicial, appropriating $98, - 
340 for the expenses of the Civil Service Commission. 
It is not probable that this appropriation will be re- 
fused. It was simply taken as the pretext for the 
discussion. It was noticeable that nearly all the Re- 
publicans who spoke on the subject, declared that 
they were friends of the Civil Service system, but de- 
sired it modified in certain particulars. Among those 
who defended it were Representatives Moody, of 
Massachusetts; Grove, of Pennsylvania, and Hender- 
son, of Iowa. Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, made, per- 
haps, the most weighty speech against the system. 
He apparently favored a return to the old system as 
preferable to the new, and declared that political 
workers ought to receive recognition, otherwise rich 
men would come to the front in politics, and political 
workers wouid be loyal to them, instead of working 
for party and country. Mr. Moody, of Massachusetts, 
made a strong defense of the law. He thought, how- 
ever, it ought so to be modified, that those in Govern- 
ment employment, who had been placed under its pro- 
tection without examination, should be compelled to 
submit to the test. There wasa great deal of criti- 
cism of Mr. Cleveland’s last order, transferring 30,- 
000 or more employés to the classified list. 


ABOUT thirty Republican members of the House 
who are particularly interested in some modification 
of the law have agreed upon a bill which proposes to 
include under the law clerks who receive froia $900 
to $1,800 a year; also railway mail clerks and letter 
carriers in cities where more than ten carriers are 
employed. It also proposed to limit the tenure of 
office to five years, allowing reappointment. It is 
estimated that this bill would take about “47,000 
places from under the operation of the Civil Service 
Law, leaving 40,000 to be governed by it. In answer 
to the Senate resolution, asking the members of the 
Cabinet to submit reports as to the operation of the 
Civil Service Law in their departments, with any rec- 
ommendations they might wish to make as to 
changes in it, most of the members of the Cabinet 
have responded to this request, their reports having 
first been read in Cabinet meeting and approved 
there. Nearly all of the Secretaries recom- 
mend that certain positions now in the classified list 
be exempt from the operation of the Civil Service 
Law. The Secretary ef State would take out of the 
classified service the chief clerk and the six bureau 
chiefs of his department, because of their close per- 
sonal relations with the Secretary of State in his offi- 
cial duties; Secretary Gage would have the paymaster 
of the Custom House at New York, all deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue, custodians, conductors 
and others in charge of public buildings, and all em- 
ployés of the lighthouse establishment, taken out of 
the classified list. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would have a single bureau of his department ex- 
cepted from the operation of the law. Secretary 
Long asks oniy for one slight modification. It is 
said that a poll of the Republican members of the 
House has been made, and that from 105 to 110 Re- 
publican members will vote for a change of the law 
in one form or another. It is not regarded as at all 
probable that the bill proposed by the Committee of 
Thirty will be adopted. 





AT the beginning of the present week the outlook 
for the election of Senator Hanna, at Columbus, O., 
was much more favorable. Several of the Republic- 
ans who joined with the Democrats in organizing 
the House, have promised to vote for the choice of 
the State convention and of most of the county con- 
ventions. They have heard from their constituents, 
who are indignant at their disloyalty to the conven- 
tions of their party. Mr. Griffith, speaker pro tem of 


the House, has finally promised to vote for Mr. 


Hanna. He issued a card on January 4th saying that 
he would not doso. On the 8th he issued another 
card declaring that he is satisfied that the Republic- 
ans of Ohio desire Mr. Hanna to be elected, and he 
will therefore vote for him so long as he remains a 
candidate. The State Committee calleda meeting of 
Ohic Republicans to be held in Columbus, on Monday 
night, to express their indignation at the treachery of 
the Republican members of the Legislature to the 
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party and to their own pledges and instructions. 
The position of these members has been made very 
uncomfortable by their indignant constituents, and 
Governor Bushnell has been almost overwhelmed 
with remonstrances. 





In the Maryland Legislature, in which the Re- 
publicans have a considerable majority on joint 
ballot, the tactics of the bolting Republicans in Ohio 
have been followed, and the House was organized by 
a union of eleven Republican members. from Balti- 
more with the Democrats. These Republicans are 
strongly opposed to the election as Senator of Judge 
McComas, who, after the withdrawal of Governor 
Lowndes, became the strongest candidate. He is in 
every way an excellent man and would make a good 
Senator; but it will be impossible to elect him unless 
most of the bolting Republicans come to his support. 
It is not believed that they will dothis. The candi- 
date of the bolters is Major Shaw, altho it is believed 
that they would be willing to support General Shry- 
ock, They are determined not to support either 
Governor Lowndes or Judge McComas, and declare 
that they will join with the Democrats in preventing 
any election atall unless some man of their choice is 
chosen. The Democrats have been striving to bring 
about such a state of affairs as might result in the 
re-election of Senator Gorman, but the Republican 
bolters declare that they would not vote for him, or 
for any other Democrat. 


UNWILLINGLY the Five Civilized Tribes in the In- 
dian Territory turned a sharp corner on New Year’s 
Day. Only the husk of autonomy is left them. 
Their legislatures may continue to enact laws, and 
their courts may possibly try cases and pronounce 
judgments, but the substance of their tribal govern- 
ment is gone. Last June Congress provided that 
after January Ist, 1898, all acts of these legislatures, 
except such as relate to adjournment and to negoti- 
ations with a United States Commission, should be 
certified immediately to the President, and ‘‘not take 
effect if disapproved by him or until thirty days after 
their passage.’’ Also that United States courts 
should have civil and criminal jurisdiction over a// 
cases arising in the Indian Territory zrrespectzve of 
vace. The United States courts existing in the Ter- 
ritory since 1889 have had no jurisdiction over con- 
troversies in which both parties were Indians, and 
only very limited criminal jurisdiction over United 
States citizens. By this stroke the tribal courts are 
practically abolished. Any citizen of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes who speaks English may serve as juror. 
That national anemia would result the five nations 
have not been slow to recognize, and they have vig- 
orously, but without avail, petitioned Congress to 
delay the application of this treatment. Slow death 
now awaitsthem. It was a surprise that the Chicka- 
saws recently, by non-ratification, nullified the agree- 
ment concluded by the Dawes Commission with them 
and the Choctaws, Inasmuch as the Creeks did 
the same with their agreement, and the Cherokees 
declined all overtures, Congress has now a clear field 
for further legislation, applicable to all five tribes, 
unhampered except by the agreement concluded last 
month with the small tribe of Seminoles. 





IN view of the fact that as yet no action has been 
taken by the Turkish Government toward meeting 
the demands of the United States for indemnity for 
the destruction of American property in the Turkish 
Empire, a delegation consisting of Messrs. William 
E, Dodge, Everett P. Wheeler, Darwin R. James, 
Dr. E. W. Gilman, Secretary of the Bible Society, 
and Dr. James L. Barton, of the Ameriean Board, 
accompanied by the Hon. John W. Foster, called on 
the President last week. They represented that not- 
withstanding that urgent instructions had been 
given to Minister Angell little had been accomplished 
toward a settlement, and urged that the Minister’s 
hands be strengthened and that a more vigorous pol- 
icy be adopted. It was learned that the Turkish 
Government had absolutely refused to recognize any 
obligations for indemnity. The question of a naval 
demonstration was considered, but of course the 
President was unwilling to commit the Government 
to definite action in that matter. Testimony from 


the missionaries on the field is to the effect that some 
such demonstration would unquestionably be of great 
advantage in strengthening their position and secur- 
ing to them better treatment on the part of the 
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Turkish Government. The President received the 
delegation very cordially, and assured them that the 
matter was under advisement and that everything 
possible would be done. 





THE most important news of the week from Cuba, 
which is so persistently stated that there is probably 
some truth in it, is that Captain-General Blanco is 
about to pay a visit to the insurgent chief, General 
Gomez. The supposition is that the errand has to do 
with peace negotiations. It was first stated that the 
United States Consul-General had _ been prevailed 
upon to accompany the Captain-General; but this is 
flatly denied. The Captain-General, itis understood, 
will take the field somewhere in the eastern depart- 
ment bythe middle ofthe present month. He has still 
further signalized his humane policy by issuing an order 
thatthe war must be carried on with greater respect for 
the lives of women and children and old persons, and 
of all found without arms or in a defenseless situa- 
tion. The troops are forbidden to burn the huts 
or houses of the insurgents, and are commanded to 
observe the rights of property and to treat with hu- 
manity the wounded Cubans. The Government at 
Madrid will make an effort to raise upward of $38,- 
000,000 to carry on the war in Cuba, and itis an- 
nounced that re-enforcements will be sent to the is- 
land within a short time. All the reports from the 
island agree that the condition of the recopcentrados, 
(those who were compelled to leave their rural 
homes and gather in the cities) is most deplorable. 
Renewed appeals are made by the commission ap- 
pointed by Secretary Sherman, and relief is being 
forwarded tothe island. General Pando, who had 
great hopes of being able to induce the insurgent 
chiefs in eastern Cuba to accept peace on the basis of 
autonomy, admits his failure. 





BUSINESS depression and financial instability seem 
to be the chronic condition just at present in all the 
South American States. One would suppose that 
the only country under the enlightened control of 
Great Britain would be an exception to the rule, but 
British Guiana seems to be worse off than. all the 
rest. The outlook for a successful sugar crop is most 
depressing, and as the whole prosperity of the coun- 
try depends on this product, affairs have come almost 
toa standstill. The recent report of the West In- 
dia Commission has caused general disappointment, 
as it offered-no remedial suggestions, and a meeting, 
representative of every class in the community, has 
just been held in Georgetown, where speeches were 
delivered, strongly supporting the plea for a retalia- 
tory policy on the part of Great Britain against the 
Continental bounties. Resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted for a memorial to the English House of 
Commons, praying for the defense of the colony’s 
staple industry against the bounty system. There 
is little doubt, that some such bills will be pre- 
sented tothe English Parliament to alleviate this 
distress; but none of them will entertain the possibil- 
ity of bringing prosperity by the development of the 
gold industry in the disputed regions with ‘Venezuela 
or by the opening up of the interior. The process of 
abandoning the farms goes on slowly but steadily. 
The Government is further harassed by its liability 
for the repatriation of the coolie population to India. 
The coolies practically form the entire laboring ele- 
ment of the colony, for they are the only people who 
can stand hard work under the trying climate of the 
lowlands along the coast. One bright ray of hope 
in the horizon is, that rice farming is being taken up 
quite extensively and profitably by those who have 
been driven from the sugar plantations. But other- 
wise unless the mother country comes to her daugh- 
ter’s aid, things would seem about hopeless. 





FRANCIS KossuTH announced January 4th that he 
would withdraw his opposition to the bill providing 
for a provincial prolongation of the Ausgleich, and 
the bill was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
This bill gives the Austrian Government until May 
Ist to decide whether it will enter into a legal ar- 
rangement for the next ten years. If by that time no 
such arrangement is made the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is to be free to make plans for complete com- 
mercial and financial independence, to take effect on 
January 1st, 1898. Thiswillinvolve the establishment 
of acustoms frontieragainst Austria, and of aseparate 
Hungarian note-issuing bank totake the place for Hun- 
gary of the present Austro-Hungarian Bank at 
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Vienna, which issues notes for all parts of the Empire. 
The result of such action it is somewhat difficult to 
forecast. Ontheonehand Austrian industrial products, 
being much cheaper than those in Hungary, flood that 
country and make the development of local manu- 
factures very difficult. On the other hand, Austria 
is Hungary’s best market for grain, cattle, swine and 
horses. Austria, too, has more money, holds the great 
majority of Hungarian securities, and is the chief 
source of the capital necessary to the development of 
Hungarian enterprises. While Buda Pesth is the 
political center, Vienna is really the commercial and 
financial headquarters of Hungary as wellas Austria. 
It is difficult to see how any change can be made 
which shall put the two sections in financial and 
commercial cpposition to each other without result- 
ing in serious loss to both. Notwithstanding this 
there has been for some time a very earnest desire in 
Hungary to secure this independence, and Kossuth 
has the great mass of the people behind him, For 
the present the matter is settled and will lie quiet 
until the next session of the Austrian Reichsrath. 





Ir is evident that the Dervishes are bestirring 
themselves to resist the English advance. The Kha- 
lifa has sent his women and treasure south from Om- 
durman, and has himself gone north to superintend 
the massing of his troops between Khartfim and 
Metemneh. There is also great activity at Omdur- 
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secure his end. The Dervishes are fighting for their 
lives. They have been pushed back little by little, 
until they realize that they are nearly at their limit. 
Not openly, yet probably as deeply, interested as any 
is Russia. She has sent deputation after deputation 
to Abyssinia, and has showered favors on the return- 
ing visitors. Just what her purpose is, is not evident, 
but that she has a purpose seems undeniable. The 
question of prime importance is whether there will 
be acombination of these influences against England. 
Should Menelek make an alliance with the Mahdi, 
by which he should hold the east bank of the Nile 
and the Dervishes the west, it would be a very seri- 
ous bar to English advance. France might very 
probably give her support moral and advisory even 
if not military, and Russia, even if she has no personal 
ends to gain, would probably be willing to assist her 
ally in such a matter. 


THE process of gradual emancipation, which was 
begun under English auspicesin Zanzibar many years 
ago, was completed by a decree of the present Sultan, 
issued in April last for the entire abolition of slavery 
in the island. Complaint is made by that very 
active organization, the British Antislavery Society, 
that this decree is practically nullified by the native 
courts, which are, of course, in the hands of Arabs. 
The Arabs are the slaveholders, and they make the 
process of manumission very difficult, if not impossi- 
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the house of a Catholic priest demanding money due 
them. Becoming abusive two or three villagers got 
them to leave and escorted them on the road, when 
the fellows turned on theirescort and beat them. At 
their outcry other villagers came to their help and 
beat two of the drunken Moslems while a third 
escaped, but somehow fell into a stream, and as the 
night was cold and the man was intoxicated he per- 
ished. Thereport of this reaching the city the next 
morning a mob was with difficulty prevented 
by the authorities from going out to sack the vil- 
lage, with all the inevitable concomitants of outrage 
and murder. 


But the Moslem priesthood, however, demanded 
an atonement for the Moslem’s death, anda Christian 
(Nestorian) who had helped beat off the drunken men, 
was seized, and by order of the Government at Tabriz 
was beheaded inthe public square ofthe city. Tho 
a coachman in the service of an influential officer in 
the Persian army his master was unable to shield him 
from the rage of priests and people, made more bitter 
by the fact that he refused all offers of safety on con- 
dition of embracing Islam, protesting his entire inno- 
cence of the crime and his devotion to his Christian 
faith. Nor was Moslem fanaticism even thus ap- 
peased. Two thousand tomans (dollars) fine are de- 
manded of the village, numbering 1,500 inhabitants, 
and a perquisite of three hundred tomans for the gov- 
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that he cannot drive the English back, 
and that he can scarcely hope to hold 
his own against them. It is therefore 
argued that he must have some support, | 
and attention is turned toward the | 
movements of Abyssinia and France. 
These various movements will be best 
understood by reference to the accom- 


panying map, which shows the position |{—— " 

of the English and Dervish armies, the K\ oO 
territory and spheres of influence of _ || 
England, France, Italy and Abyssinia; s T 
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THE situation in Eastern Asia ap- 
pears to be much improved. An ar- 
rangement in regard to Korea is said 
to have been arrived at between Eng- 
land, Japan and Russia, tho the details 
are unknown; and it is reported that 
the British fleet has returned to Hong- 
kong. With regard to China, the Ger- 
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THE different elements in the contest that seems 
impending are England, France, Italy, Russia, Abys- 
sinia, and the Dervishes. England seeks to keep 
control of the whole Nile Valley both because of its 
importance to Egypt and as a means of securing con- 
nection with her Central African possessions, She 
realizes her mistake in yielding Khartfim, and is do- 
ing her best to retrieve it, advancing slowly but 
steadily. France, jealous of England in Egypt, has 
never ceased to hamper her in every way possible. In 
1884 she secured as a naval station the city of Obok, 
opposite Aden, and has gradually extended her hold 
until it includes the whole bay to the south, at the 
other end of which is Jibutil. From this point she 
is extending her influence by a railway which is being 
rapidly pushed toward Harrar, a province recognized 
by England as within Italy’s sphere of influence. At 
the samme time various expeditions have been an- 
nounced in the Sfidan, and one of them, under Colonel 
Marchand, is said to have reached the Nile, and to be 
onits way down toward Khartim. Italy, while hav- 
ing withdrawn from much, has by no means yielded 
all, and holds her colony at Massowah and her 
Somali territory. Menelek, Negus of Abyssinia, 
having defeated the Italians, and _ established 
himself, as he feels, securely in Abyssinia, is reaching 
out to the West, and claims as his Equatorial Prov- 
inces the whole section up tothe Nile. He has shown 
himself as unscrupulous as ambitious, and ready to 
use any means that he thinks will help him 
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out by the society is that the decree provides for 
compensation to the slaveholders. This, together 
with the fact already stated that the native courts 
are inclined to favor the slaveholder rather than the 
slave, is made the basis of the complain: of the so- 
ciety. Inorder to become free the slaves are re- 
quired, under the ruling of the native courts, to de- 
clare why they wish to be free, whether they have any 
complaint to make against their masters; how, when 
and where they became slaves, and answer many 
other questions. When this process is completed 
the slave is informed that he must proceed to Zanzi- 
bar and there undergo the same questioning. And it 
is said that evenafter the double inquiry is submitted 
to, not a few are sent back into slavery. Only twenty- 
one have been manumitted in seven months. The 
English Government is called upon to take such ac- 
tion in modification of the decree of April 6th as will 
make it effective. It is wellto note in this connec- 
tion that slavery has been abolished during the yeir 
in the Niger provinces by a decree of the English 
Government. 


THE fanaticism of the Moslems of Urumia against 
the Christians has risen to a perilous pitch, and it 
would not be strange to hear ere long of an outburst 
of Mohammedan fury in Persia parallel to what has 
become common in Turkey. A _ recent incident 


illustrates the terrible condition under which the 
Christians live. Some drunken Moslems came to the 
large Christian village of Geog Tapa one evening to 


man lease of Kiao-Chau is for fifty 
years instead of ninety, as was reported, 
and a Russian effort to secure similar 
control over the territory above Port Arthur is said 
to have failed. In looking for the cause for this im- 
provement it is probably the very definite announce- 
ment of England’s policy. She affirms that she will 
stand by the treaties and under the ‘‘favored na- 
tions” clause claim for herself fully equal rights to 
those given to any other. As she herself holds 
Hongkong as a free port, so she wil! insist on Ger- 
many or Russia holding whatever places they take as 
free ports, and will claim the same privileges of trade 
as are allowed to them. Parallel to this is China’s 
need for money. There have been numerous efforts to 
float a Chinese loan, and Russia: has been particularly 
forward in her negotiations, even proposing, it is 
said, to guarantee a loan placed in Paris, The 
terms, however, were not apparently pleasing to the 
Chinese, and the offer was rejected. They then 
turned to England, and Lord Salisbury has been in 
conference with the leading financiers of England 
and with the Chinese authorities. In return for an 
English guaranty loan of $80,000,000 various propo- 
sitions are presented: a territorial concession; the 
right to control the land tax,and the assurance of 
an Englishman as the successor to Sir Robert Hart 
in the maritime customs, and the opening of a 
number more of free ports accessible to all European 
nations alike. Just what has been done or what will 
come from these various discussions is by no means 
evident. But it is clear that England controls the 
situation, at least for the present. 
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The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


THE Scriptures are clear enough as to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. Doubtless God is revealed to us, 
in his spiritual operations within us, as an inworking 
Spirit. There is a Holy Ghost. But he is revealed 
to us not for speculation, not for theological analy- 
sis, not for religious discussion, but forcomfort. He 
iscalled theComforter. Jesustold his disciples about 
the Holy Spirit, just for the purpose that they might 
not feel orphaned after he should leave them. They 
were to understand and remember that wherever 
they were, in whatever distress or loneliness, God’s 
Spirit would be with them. Before priests, rulers or 
kings, in prison or on the cross, they could be at 
peace, because the Comforter was with them, and he 
would support them until God should take them to 
himself. 

Equally they were not to be left without a teacher 
when their Master should be taken from them. 
Jesus would ieave them, in bodily presence, but the 
Holy Spirit would bring to their minds all his teach- 
ings in his absence. The Spirit of all truth would 
guide them into newtruth. Thus the divine inspi- 
ration should be with them; they should be filled 
with the Spirit of utterance; filled with the Spirit, 
they should speak with tongues; still better, they 
should interpret; still better, they should prophesy; 
that is, they should be empowered to preach and 
teach, so that their words would be with power. All 
this was told them for their encouragement, their 
comfort. This comfort was the purpose of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit revealed to them, comfort 
and strength in application, comfort and strength in 
teaching and service. 

Ifthe doctrine of the Comforter was given for com- 
fort and help, rather than for curious investigation 
into the interior constitution of the Godhead, we can 
then be sure it was not given to be a discouragement 
or hindrance in any Christian service. Many people 
make quite too much of the command to the first 
disciples to ‘‘tarry in Jerusalem’’ until the miracu- 
lous outpouring of the Spirit should have taken 
place. Now it has taken place, and the command is 
no longer operative. We do not hear that they tar- 
ried any more after that so long as they lived; and 
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there is no reason why their successors should ever 
wait for the Holy Spiric. 

The Holy Spirit has his province, and we have 
ours. He will attend to his part, and it is our sole 
duty to attend to ours. We may pray for the Holy 
Spirit, but not with any such long pleading as will 
delay us in any work for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom; for our Heavenly Father is more ready to 
give us his Spirit than we are to ask therefor. 


There are those who, when the time comes for or-. 


dinary or special labor for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom, imagine that some long preparatory task is 
necessary in order to persuade the Holy Spirit to do 
his part. Thisis all anerror. All that is needed is 
to go to work trusting in God. The means of grace 
should be employed, the preaching of each man’s 
duty of repentence, faith and consecration, the same 
for the converted and the unconverted. Each Chris- 
tian may press this duty of repentance, faith and 
consecration home on his own conscience, and on the 
conscience of others; and it is thus his comfort that 
through the Comforter, the Regenerator, the In- 
spirer to every good action and feeling, God is 
working in him and through him to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 

Let, then, the Christian who is looking for spiritu- 
al results go forward without delay. God's Spirit is 
now ready. He needs nourging. He can work, has 
often worked through very imperfect mediums, 
through those who were inconsistent, often sadly so 
in their own lives. But he never works greatly ex- 
cept through those who are greatly in earnest. In 
the earnestness and the faith is the power. This 
power, we may know for our comfort, is the inwork- 
ing of the Holy Spirit who ever goes before us in our 
working, and who asks of us no long prayers for his 
coming, but would rather see us hasten to rescue the 
perishing. 


Dr. John Hall. 


TuHEend of one of the greatest and most distin- 
guished pastorates that New York has ever seen was 
announced last Sunday. Dr. John Hall presented to 
his congregation, after thirty years of service, his 
resignation of the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Hallis by birth an Irishman and a Presby- 
terian. He is one of the finest examples of the 
Scotch-Irish race that it has been the good fortune 
of this country to attract to its shores. He came, in 
obedience to an invitation from a strong and famous 
church, before the law was passed forbidding the im- 
migration of foreignerson contract of service. Soon 
after came his English friend and neighbor, another 
man equally great, Dr. William M. Taylor. 

Dr. Hall is the most fatherly-looking man that has 
ever occupied a New York pulpit. He is several 
inches over six feet tall, and he bends over his rounded 
shoulders and stoops to speak to those who would 
converse with him. His face is smooth-shaven, and 
his utterance is as gentle as a benediction. He 
seeins made to give sound advice which it would be 
the depth of folly to reject. One would think that 
it would never occur to him that it could be rejected. 
He appears so judicious, so judicial even, so final in 
all that he says, and yet not dictatorial. Indeed, he 
is an ideal bishop over his diocese. In the pulpit 
he speaks so easily, utterly without effort or display, 
that one wonders what it is that is so satisfying. It 
is the straightforward simplicity of his utterance and 
the simplicity of his faith. He speaks with positive- 
ness, but with no touch of bluster. His is a very 
wealthy church, but it has been filled with hearers 
who rested on his words, It is pleasant to hear him. 
What he says does not seem so very great, but it 
seems good and right; and it comes from a man 
whose very appearance carries weight. We cannot 
help giving more respect toa big, impressive man, 
who is also an honest, loving man; and no pastor is 
more loved. 

Dr. Hall has been known as a very conservative 
man. Up toa dozen years ago he would sometimes 
speak very strongly, especially in meetings of minis- 
ters, against liberalism in theology. But of late 
years he has been less pronounced; not that his own 
theological position has changed, but he takes a more 
charitable attitude toward those who are less strict 
than himself. How could it be otherwise when his own 
son, a man of marked ability, the Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, of Chicago, took his stand with the adherents 
of Professor Briggs and with the supporters of a 
more Christian sociology? . Was it not this growing 
Christian tolerance, which he could not quite justify 
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to his Scotch Presbyterian logic, that made him, riot 
only try to mediatize in the theological warfare in 
which the New York Presbytery has been engaged, 
but even made him avoid, or seem to avoid, a vote 
on the direct issue? The partisans said it was weak+ 
ness; perhaps it was the spirit of Christianity. 

We are not willing to imagine that the late un- 
happy Warszawiak matter has at all hastened Dr. 
Hall’s resignation. That afforded an example sim- 
ply of his tenderness of heart, unwilling to accept 
evidence against one he had fully trusted. He resigns 
simply because he has preached the Gospel for nearly 
fifty years, and has served this church fer a genera- 
tion, and he wishes to withdraw before he gets so old 
that he will be asked to withdraw. His session have 
long understood and resisted his wish; now they yield 
to his desire. He will, of course, remain as pastor emer- 
itus, and a younger man will take the weight of the 
burden. 

Our churches owe much gratitudeto John Hall and 
William M. Taylor. They werea noble pair of lov- 
ing brothers. They brought to this country strong 
characters, great love of Christ’s Church and great 
simplicity of Christian purpose. The whole country 
is better for their work and their example. 





The Merit and Party Systems. 


TAMMANY in office furnishes an admirable object- 
lesson of the operation of the party system of office 
distribution. Es 

There are a few men in Congress, not many, who 
want to do away with the merit system entirely. 
They do not give any substantial reasons for the 
proposed abrogation of the Civil Service Law. 
They deal mainly in denunciation of it. They heap 
up epithets against it, denounce it as a fraud, as 
infamous, trying to discredit it by the use of such 
terms. We do not find them asserting that the busi- 
ness of the Government is conducted with less effi- 
ciency, or that more incompetent men are admitted 
to office by the merit than by the party system, or 
that it costs the Government more for the same 
amount of labor, or that the work is performed in a 
more slovenly manner. They do not say that the 
merit system keeps good men out and bad men in 
office, or that the party system puts good men in and 
takes bad men out of office. 

Their real reason few Congressmen are frank 
enough to state. Only two, so far, one a Repub- 
lican, one a Democrat, have pointed to the example 
of Tammany as one to be followed. The sole rea- 
son for this is because these men think that the poli- 
ticians ought to distribute the offices, not for the ben- 
efit of government or the more efficient and econom- 
ical transaction of public business, but because they 
think it would benefit the party. Even on this point 
it is quite evident that they are mistaken, The his- 
tory of the past shows that the spoils system has been 
a detriment rather than a benefit to party; thatit has 
been a source of embarrassment to new administra- 
tions, and of wide-spread discontent among the thou- 
sands who failed to get what they demanded. 

The object-lesson which Tammany gives, on re- 
turning to power in New York City, is well worth 
holding up before the country, while the debate in 
Congress on the Federal Civil Service System is 
going on. Tammany had an enormous patronage to 
dispense, and while we have a Civil Service Law 
which applies to most of the subordinates in the va- 
rious departments, the Mayor’s power of removal 
under the charter is so sweeping that practically all 
the more valuable positions were at the disposal of 
Mayor Van Wyck. How he proceeded to dispense 
the patronage is a matter which is known to every- 
body. He went with the Tammany leader, Richard 
Croker, to Lakewood, and there for weeks, with large 
delegations of Tammany leaders in attendance, the 
question of the distribution of the patronage was 
considered and decided. There seems to be no 
doubt that while the constitutional power of appoint- 
ment was with the Mayor, the Tammany boss him- 
self assumed the liberty of finally fixing the slate. 

One of the daily papers of this city, which is noted 
for its inculcation of loyalty to party, whatever the 
party ‘may be or whatever the party may decree, 
expresses itself, tho of a different political faith, as 
well pleased with the Tammany method of appoint- 
ment. This is the party method pure and simple. 
Its statement of that method is undoubtedly entirely 
accurate. We may quote it as follows: 


‘*The.Democratic principle that ‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils,’ has been narrowed down remorselessly 
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to the rule of rewarding such workers only as can be 
relied on to submit to the policy of the leaders, at whose 
hands the offices have been dispensed.” 


It adds, and this is perfectly true also, that a boss 
like the Richard Croker of to-day was never dreamed 
of in the paimy days of the past, when the old Demo- 
cratic principle to which it refers had full sway. 

The new office-holders, it proceeds to say, were se- 
lected, first, with regard to their standing in the or- 
ganization. That is, the men who were the most 
faithful to the orders of the boss, who wrought mcst 
valiantly for the party, who brought the largest share 
of influence to bear in the getting of votes and in the 
preservation of harmony in the ranks, got the first 
chance at the most desirable offices. It was not their 
fitness for any particular office that determined their 
appointment, but their party service. In other 
words, the office was conferred as a reward for their 
subserviency to leadership and their faithfulness to 
the organization. Old Tammany men who have not 
kept in step with the organization were ignored. 

While some of those elected are undoubtedly men 
of ability and may discharge the duties of their office s 
with more or less efficiency, that principle was sub- 
ordinated to the other principle so tersely stated in 
the quotation above. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the same newspaper should point out that the 
extremely important position of Corporation Coun- 
sel is filled by a man ‘‘comparatively unknown” to 
the law profession. He was a man who deserved 
well because of what he had done for the organiza- 
tion, and therefore he was given an office for which 
he was not fitted; but lest such an appointment 
should bring disaster upon so important an office, we 
are informed that ‘‘Mr. Whalen has below him an 
officer of unquestioned competence.” 

From this it appears that, under the party system 
the interests of the public are sacrificed whenever 
they conflict with those of party. Party comes first, 
the public second. Ifthe man best fitted to be cor- 
poration counsel by training and experience is not 
also the man who deserves most from his party, he 
‘must stand aside, and the man who does most for his 
party, even tho he has no training or experience, gets 
the office, and care istaken to prop his weakness by 
having an able subordinate. Can any honest, fair- 
minded man say that this principle of the distribu- 
tion of patronage is a better and wiser and sounder 
principle than that of the appointment of men accord- 
ing to merit? 

Under the party system men look upon offices sim- 
ply as spoils. We can, therefore, well understand 
why Mayor Van Wyck should be so angry on finding 
that he cannot manipulate the Board of Education, 
as he can most of the other offices. He wants to 
reach all cffices. He would bring the schools for 
the education of the children under party manage- 

_ ment, and treat the salaried positions as rewards for 
party henchmen. Of course, with such an example 
from the head of the city government, what is to be 
expected of the management of the departments ? 
They will be run on the same system, so far as the 
letter of the Civil Service Law will permit. The clerks 
cannot all be changed; but there are many ways of 
evading the law, and the ingenuity of the party lead- 
ers is sure to find them. 

The merit system takes the opposite view of sub- 
ordinate positions. When the votes of the people 
determine for or against Protection or the Gold 
Standard, the people do not mean that the business 
clerks in the departments must relinquish their posi- 
tions and go out with the retiring Administration. 
It is not Republican clerks we want or Democratic 
clerks, but competent clerks. 


A Proposition for Union. 


THE proposed plan for a union between the Con- 
gregationalists and the Christian Connection, pub- 
lished in the two principal organs of these denomina- 
tions, was formulated by a minority of the two com- 
mittees meeting in Craigville, Mass., last August; 
but it has since been approved by all, or nearly all, 
the remaining members of the committees. As these 
two committees were appointed by their respective 
national bodies to represent them on the subject of 
the union of denominations we may assume that 
their report will carry weight altho it would be quite 
too much to assume that it will be adopted by the 
Triennial National Council of the one, and the quad- 
rennial National Convention of the other, both of 
which meet this year. 

The propositions fall short of full organic union, 
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and contemplate a close federation. 


They are as 
follows: 


** Resolved, That a union of the two bodies be recom- 
mended on the following basis: 

““t. Mutual recognition of the Christian standing of 
each other’s churches and ministers, with no doctrinal 
test beyond the acceptance of the Bible as the only 
standard of faith and practice. 


“‘2. One name for the highest representative body, 
such as the General Council of Christian Churches. 

‘“*3. Present organizations, institutions and usages 
not to be disturbed by this action. 

“4. That it be advised that new enterprises or church- 
es be established under such a name as ‘Christian,’ or 
the equivalent therecf.”’ 

As co-operative measures the two committees rec- 
ommend that ministerial associations of either body 
invite ministers of the other body to full mem- 
bership; that local conferences of churches and 
ministers, and that State or district conferences of 
either body similarly invite the members of the other 
body to ‘‘full membership for purposes of fellow- 
ship and local co-operation, without disturbing 
their existing denominational relations ’’; that the 
boards of the respective home missionary socie- 
ties shall not interfere with each other, but do what 
they can jointly for the cause of Christ; and that 
passage of members or ministers trom one denomina- 
tion to the other be made so easy that a minister 
thus changing his pastorate shall not thereby impair 
his membership in his own body. 

It will b> seen that this plan preserves the two de- 
nominations ‘separate, tho in close fellowship. We 
wish this could have been otherwise, but it was not 
yet possible. Still, it is a great advance, and excel- 
lent as far as it goes. The difficulty between the two 
is an extremely small one, and yet it looms big. It 
is simply the question of namz. The ‘‘Christian’’ 
body, led by Dr. J. J. Summerbell, editor of Zhe 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, insists that no name can 
be allowed, for church or denomination, except 
Christian. They are the Christign Church, and no 
narrower designation can be allowed. The Congre- 
gationalists hesitate to restrict liberty on this matter, 
and fear that the assumption of the name will seem 
like a claim of aright to it superior to that of other 
denominations. This is all that prevents absolute 
organic unity. Such a name as Congregational 
Christian, or Congregationaland Christian, or United 
Christian would not be accepted. ‘‘No name but 
Ciristian’’ is on the banner, and it is curious how 
much affection clings about the nameof a denomina- 
tion. 

The accompanying report on the subject by Dr. 
Weston, chairman of the committee of the Christian 
Connection, is warm and hearty in approval. The 
editorial indorsement by Dr. J. J. Summerbell, in 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, is considerably re- 
served. We may gather that he will give it little or 
no help, aitho it had his indorsement at the meeting 
in Craigville, and took its form with a view to meet- 
ing his approval. The Congregationalist gives its 
hearty and generous support. The matter must now 
be referred to the two national bodies; and if it 
should be accepted by both it will remain to be seen 
whether a practicable union can be accomplished on 
this basis, and whether closer union may not follow 
from closer acquaintance. 





AN effort is to be made again this vear at Albany to 
break down the Sunday laws in New York City. It 
comes, as it came last year, under the guise of local 
option, which has very reputable associations. The 
plan of the bill is that in cities of the first and second 
class the question whether the saloons should be allow- 
ed to sellon Sunday is to be submitted to a vote of the 
people. Where the people decide against it they shall 
be closed; where the decision is in its favor they shall 
beallowedto keepopen. This, as we have said, is pro- 
posed under the good name of local option, and some 
very specious arguments are made for it in that behalf. 
But this is a very partial application of the principle. 
If it is well tosubmit the question tothe people in New 
York and Buffalo and other large cities, it is a privi- 
lege from which other municipalities, whether large or 
small, should not be debarred. And if it is good to be 
applied to the question of opening the saloons on Sun- 
day, it is still better to be applied to the question 
whether there should be any saloons atall. Moreover, 
if itis well that the people of any city should decide 
whether they will have open saloons or not, why not 
let them also decide whether Sunday should be the same 
as any other day in other lines of business? The sale 
of boots and shoes, of clothing, of cloths and fancy 
goods, and of similar necessary articles is just as legiti- 
mate, to say the least, as the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and in the view of some people, far more so} 
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for one supplies the natural wants of men, and the 
other ministers to acquired and generally depraved 
tastes. The one is of benefit to the whole community; 
the other is a decided detriment. Therefore if the 
principle of local option is to be applied at all to the 
question of Sunday opening, let it be broad enough to 
include all lines of traffic and of work and not give 
preference to that business which occupies the pre- 
eminence of badness. There is no probability that the 
bill will pass. 


THE government of Mayor Van Wyck is on a dis- 
tinctly lower plane than that of Mayor Strong. When 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was placed at the head of the 
Police Department he told the inspectors, captains, and 
other officers, that they must do their full duty and en- 
force, without exception and without fear or favor, 
all the statutes; those against Sunday liquor-selling as 
well as those against gambling and prostitution. The 
Tammany president tells them they are to enforce the 
laws against gambling and lotteries rigidly, and that 
they will be held rigidly responsible for such enforce- 
ment. But he also tells them in the same breath that 
while it is not true that the city, under the new man- 
agement, is to be wide open on Sunday, the Sunday 
laws are to be enforced ‘‘liberally.”” Here he makesa 
distinction between statutes of equal validity and obli- 
gation, and we may be sure that the police will quickly 
understand what is meant when he tells them that cer- 
tain laws are to be enforced ‘‘rigidly,’’ and certain 
other laws are to be enforced ‘‘liberally.’’ The reports 
of the first Sunday under the new regulations prove 
that the saloons are to have consideration. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s idea that the chief cause of the demoraliza- 
tion of the police of the city was that they had been 
taught to discriminate between laws which were to be 
enforced and laws which were to be winked at. Tam- 
many’s return to power is marked by the setting up 
azain of that very same distinction, and if we do not 
have the restoration of the old system of blackmail, it 
will be because the virtue of the police force is proof 
against all temptation. 





WE said two weeks ago that Mayor Strong would be 
longest remembered, perhaps, for the good work he had 
done for the public schools in this city. His successor, 
Mayor Van Wyck, has only the Tammany sense of 
what schools ought to be. Officers of the Board of 
Education called on him the second day of his term to 
make inquiry as to his intentions as to their tenure of 
office, and he told them he wished none of their advice 
or suggestions. Hetold them thatif he was sure he 
had the power he would dismiss the whole Board. He 
then attacked them for havicg gone outside of the city 
for principals of the new high schools, and said: 

‘If I had the power I would remove every one of your 
up-State teachers. Certainly there is enough intelligence 
in New York to furnish all the teachers we need without 
going outside for them. If I find that I have the power to re- 
move you I will do it, if for no other reason than that you 
went out of town for teachers. It will be a source of regret 
to me if I find that I have not the power to remove you.” 
This rude and impertinent assault upon an admirable 
Board of men casts a lurid light on what we may expect 
from our present Tammany government. We have no 
doubt that our Mayor thinks he could find in Tammany 
Hall itself plenty of men who would be good enough 
teachers for this city. We.can only say that men from 
out of the city have as good right to come here and 
practice school-teaching as Richard H. Croker had to 
come here and take up the business of governing. 

THE multitude of Dr. Richard S. Storrs’s friends 
will extend to him their deep sympathy in his grief for 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Mary Elwell Storrs, to whom 
he was married morethan fifty years ago. Mrs. Storrs 
was the daughter of the well-known Unitarian minis- 
ter, Francis Jenks, editor of Zhe Christian Register, the 
graiddaughter of John Phillips, first Mayor of Bos- 
ton, the niece of Wendell Phillips, the antislavery 
orator, and the mother of Mrs. Prof. Lewis R. Pack- 
ard, of Yale University, and of Mrs. Dr. E. B. Coe, of 
this city. An attack of influenza last summer left her too 
weak to resist a more serious disease to whose rapid 
advance she suddenly succumbed. Mrs. Storrs’s health 
has never allowed her to take an active part in church 
or public affairs, but her home life was full of helpful- 
ness and grace; and she was known to be her husband’s 
most valued counselor and helper. On the occasion of 
Dr. Storrs’s jubilee the ladies of the Church of the 
Pilgrims presented Mrs. Storrs with beautiful pieces of 
plate, accompanied by the following letier which is 
worth reproducing: : 

“ My dear Mrs. Storrs:—Realizing as we do, and ever 
have during these many years what you have been to our 
dear pastor in his peaceful and happy home, always an in- 
spiration in his liteand work, and rejoicing in your tender 
regard and friendship for us, we beg your acceptance of 
the accompanying gift, as a testimonial of our sincere, 
affectionate and unfailing regard, and would pray, as did 
Dr. Cuyler,on the last Sabbath for Dr. Storrs: 

‘* «Spare her, O Lord, for we love her!’”’ 


Many hearts will offer loving prayers for the honored 
friend and father in the Church so sorely bereft. 
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WHEN the discovery was announced by a New York 
sensational paper of the report made by Pilate to the 
Reman Emperor in reference to the crucifixion of our 
Lord, we immediately stated that it was on the face of 
ita fraud, and we paid no further attention to it. The 
subject has now been receiving considerable discus- 
sion in the Christian Observer, of Louisville; and P. 
P. Flournoy, D.D., of Bethesda, Md., and Prof. J. A. 
Quarles, D. D., of Washington and Lee University, are 
exposing the record of the ‘‘ Rev. Dr. W. D. Mahan, 
an English clergyman and paleographer,” who claimed 
to be the discoverer and translator of these new Acts 
of Pilate. According tothe statement made by these 
gentlemen he is no Englishman clergyman at all, but a 
tavern-keeper in a small town in Missouri, who was 
formerly a Cumberland Presbyterian minister, but was 
suspended fromthe ministry for his previous forgery of 
documents. Thecharacter of his scholarship may be 
judged from a sentence in his letter autographed in the 
same journal which published the discovery, in which 
he says that it ‘*has been through the mills of scolastic 
criticism and has emerged untarrished.’’ The mixed 
metaphor is on a par with the spelling. Years ago he 
published a whole collection of similar frauds. Among 
them ‘‘ A letter of Melker, who was priest of the Beth- 
lehem Synagog when Jesus was born’’; ‘‘ Jonathan’s 
report of his interviews with the Shepherds of Bethle- 
hem,” and other reports by Gamaliel, Caiaphas, Herod 
Antipater (sic), and Hillel. In connection with these, 
which have been published in a volume, and are still 
on sale, he gives an extraordinary account of how he 
obtained these documents in the Vatican at Rome. 
They are of the same sort, precisely, with the Book of 
Mormon and of equal authority. We have to thank Dr. 
Flournoy for calling our attention to this exposure. 


DREAMs have their uses, at least such dreams as that 
which came in the night to the editor of a Catholic 
paper, Zhe Globe Review. Editor Thorne has delighted 
in nothing so much as in attacking with no little heat 
anybody in the Catholic Church whom he found guilty 
of liberal tendencies. The Paulist Fathers have been 
among those whom he has scored without mercy. His 
dream we commend to the students of telepathy. Very 
early of the morning of.the night of the death of Fa- 
ther Hewitt, the Paulist Superior, the figure of a man, 
hooded like a monk,seemed tostand at his bedside, erect 
and silent, with an expression, he tells us, so cultured, 
so refined, so pure, so kindly that he was awakened 
with consciousness and a desire to speak to the vision. 
The visitor appeared in the act of passing, and looked 
at him with an expression of the kindest, almost holi- 
est farewell. As he awoke the vision vanished, leaving 
him puzzled to recall whose face it was he had seen; 
but on reading in the morning papers of the death of 
Father Hewitt the night before, it came to him that it 
was Father Hewitt’s face that he had seen. There came 
into his heart akindly feeling for the Paulist Fathers, 
and he resolved never again to speak unkindly of them. 
That wasa useful dream which Editor Thorne may 
probably so far consider sent from Heaven as to heed 
its lesson. 

AN illustration of the ridiculous, not to say slander- 
ous, statements in reference to the United States that 
foreign journals sometimes delight to publish, if they 
can pick them out of any American gutter, is afforded 
by the London Daily Chronicle, from which its story is 
reprinted in various English journals that are not par- 
ticularly fond of American institutions. 
them we quote: 


From one of 


“The educational authorities of Kansas City have de- 
cided to adopt one of the American daily papers as a read- 
ing-book for theirschools. The choice has fallen upon the 
New York Journal. That paper announces in Startling 
type that ‘ Kansas City’s Superintendent of Schools orders 
the Journal tc be used as a text-book by twenty-three 
thousand pupils in thirty-eight buildings.’ Later on we 
have: ‘ First stepin the newer education. Superintendent 
Greenwood declares for up-to-date education. The Jour- 
nal’s lessons touch every-day life; therefore it is chosen 
first of all American newspapers to be studied by the 450 
teachers.’”’ P 
A letter fromthe Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Kansas City tells us that “ no newspaper was ever 
adopted or sought to be adopted, or used as a text-book 
in the schools of the city.’’ All the basis for the story 
is in the fact that many of the enthusiastic teachers 
have clipped articles of merit from magazines and news- 
papers to supplement some of the text-book work in 
geography, history, etc. There is nothing moreto the 
story. 





Tue Turks are making desperate efforts to reinstate 
themselves in the public opinionof Europe and America. 
They are now publishing in their newspapers the let- 
ters of a ‘‘ Christian Minister,”’ the Rev. Dr. Hepworth, 
sent by the New York Herald, on the Sultan’s invita- 
tion. In publishing his letters they leave out every 
offensive word or bit of criticism. The Turkish papers 
have just published what they declared to be the 
praises of Mohammedanism as contained inthe address 
of ‘‘the celebrated divine, Dr. Andrews,” at Chicago. 
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He is made to say that in moral character the Moham- 
medans surpass all other people, and that in the face of 
such superlative morality American missionaries can 
and do make noimpression, etc. One would think that 
the eyes of the Turks were in the four quarters of 
the globe to catch up every word which simple 
Turcophiles utter in defense of the Turks and 
their religion. And the words of such men 
find believers, no doubt, in face of the united tes- 
timony of the consuls and ambassadors of the Six 
Great Powers in Turkey. Of course, ex-Minister Ter- 
rell’s defense, which, he says, he promised the Sul- 
tan, delights the Turks. Mr. Terrell went himself to 
Hasskeuy and saw the ruined houses of 350 men and 
16 women, who had beenclubbed and stabbed to death, 
and he had before his eyes the widows and orphans. 
He went also tothe Armenian Cemetery, in Ferikeuy, 
and saw some thousands of mangled bodies thrown 
into huge pits, before the bodies were covered—bodies 
so many that it took nearly all the refuse-carts of the 
city some two days and nights to convey them tothe 
pits, bodies of men whom he knew to have had no more 
to do with the attack on the Ottoman Bank than he had. 
He knew, too, that the Turks and Kurds who murder- 
ed those people and robbed their houses did so without 
let or hindrance from the authorities from noon of 
Wednesday, August 26th, to sunset of Thursday, August 
27th—thirty hours; and that these murderers still re- 
tain in their houses the plunder, and that some of these 
murderers now dwellin the houses of the murdered 
Armenians, since for lack of surviving heirs the houses 
became forfeited tothe Government. All this Mr. ‘Ter- 
rellsaw and knew, and yet shows his regard for the 
Great Assassin by withholding one word of judgment 
or criticism. 


....It is only proper to say that inasmuch as Mr. 
Warszawiak has been dropped from the church roll of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in this city, on 
the ground that he had been guilty of gambling, and 
inasmuch as on his appeal tothe Presbytery, the com- 
mission appointed tc try his case decided unanimously 
against him, it is not wise for any churches in the 
West, or elsewhere, to which he may appeal, to give aid 
to his missionary work among the Jews. It isto be 
presumed that the decision of men who had no prior 
prejudice against him and who had the best means of 
knowing the facts is correct, having been rendered first 
by a Church court and then by the Presbytery. We 
understand that Henry Varley, the evangelist, has come 
to the defense of Mr. Warszawiak as against Dr. 
Schauffler, Morris K. Jesup, Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, the New York 
Presbytery and the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society. We have no question from the evidence we 
have seen and heard that the ecclesiastical action in 
the case was justified. 


....-Dr.S. H. Chester, Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
has just returned from a visit to China, Korea and 
Japan. He publishes a letter to the churches in which 
he says that owing to the lack of funds in the treasury 
the missionaries in Korea and Japan had been com- 
pelled to borrow of the native banks, which made the 
allowance somewhat grudgingly, and were unwilling to 
give assurance of continued accommodation. Since 
that time there has been no improvement in the condi- 


‘ tion of the treasury, and what the missionaries will do 


do Dr. Chester could not say. We second most 
heartily his earnest appeal for a prompt advance of the 
necessary funds, but we cannot help raising two ques- 
tions: How about the payment of home obligations, 
salaries, rent, taxes, etc? Were these given the pre- 
cedence? Also, Why does that Board decline to do 
what other boards doin such cases, borrow at home— 
that those.on the field may not suffer ? 


....We by no means hold that political action should 
always be governed by party considerations. It is 
high patriotism at times to break party ties, and men 
may do noble service by becoming bolters; but the 
bolting Republicans inthe Ohio Legislature have no 
such excuse for their disregard of the party will as ex- 
pressed by State and county conventions. Their oppo- 
sition to Senator Hanna is not put on moral grounds, or 
grounds of conscience. He may not bethe best manin 
the State for the Senatorship; but they do not propose a 
better man, nor one asgood. Joining with Democrats, 
they have betrayed their party so evidently for ignoble 
purposes, that they gain no man’s respect. The Re- 
publican bolters at Annapolis, Md., are in about the 
the same situation. Deals between members of oppos- 
ing parties are rarely for innocent and worthy pur- 
poses. 


....The late Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
is evidently determined that the public shall not lose 
sightof him. Ina Jackson day speech in Chicago Mr. 
Bryan assailed Secretary Gage as an outspoken advo- 
cate of the gold standard, accused him of possessing a 
‘* supreme faith in the superiority of money over man 
and a supreme contempt for the rights, the interests 
and the opinions of the people at large.” He said the 


Secretary of the Treasury was endeavoring to organize 
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a money ‘trust more dangerous to the industries and 
liberties of the people than all the other trusts com- 
bined. Mr. Gage would admit that he is for the gold 
standard, but would emphatically deny the rest of Mr. 
Bryan’s imputations. This is the way the issue is 
made between class andclass. It is a most mischievous 
method of campaign. 


....If the delay in the execution of justice, in the 
case of Durrant, the San Francisco murderer, were an 
unusual one, we might suppose there was no fault in 
our legal procedure. It will be three years on April 
3d, since the murder was committed, and Durrant was 
soon arrested and tried. Then, two years were spent 
in securing legal stays by appeal to one court after an- 
other. It is these delays of justice that afford the ex- 
cuse for lynching. It ought to be the business of law- 
yers to see that law is speedily executed; instead they 
seem to make it too often a net, a mesh and a 
labyrinth in which to entangle and hide the criminal as 
long as possible to the emolument of his counsel. The 
delays of the law are the disgrace of lawyers. 


. We let the articles speak for themselves which 
we publish this week from Seator Lodge, in favor of a 
policy of territorial expansion for the United States, 
and by Edward P. Clark, of the editorial staff of tho 
New York Lvening Post, in opposition to the annexation 
of Hawaii. Our readers know that we have no fear 
that the United States cannot successfully meet the 
problems connected with the government and protec- 
tion of aterritory more accessible than Alaska and a 
population no greater than that of a third-class city. 
The articles on the Chinese political problem are by 
our United States ex-Minister to China, the son of our 
present Minister Denby, anda missionary of great ex- 
perience, long resident near Peking: 


...+Here is a point on which we would like the help 
of the influence of our Catholic press. The laws of 
Peru recognize none but Catholic marriages. This 
works an injury and a wrong to twoclasses of people, 
first, Peruvian Protestants, and second, American citi 
zens residing in Peru. A bill was lately passed by the 
Peruvian Congress legalizing civil marriages, but it was 
vetoed by the President. Now what would the princi- 
ple of religious freedom which Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews and Atheists enjoy here, and under which they 
can be married in their own way, require in Peru for 
the two classes mentioned above? We would like an 
answer. 


....We are asked by the editors of Zhe Baptist 
Record to correct the statement made in an article by 
Dr. Cranfill in our columns on the Baptist situation, 
that that paper ‘“‘is championing and defending Mr. 
Martin,’’ a leader of one of the new sub-sects which are 
interesting Southern Baptists. They tellus that such 
is not the case, but that they only want him tried for 
his asserted heresy in the regular way by a Baptist 
council. Wesay, Don’t do it; let him alone; leave it 
to the newspapers and the people. 


....The retirement of Lady Somerset fromthe Pres- 
idency of the British Woman’s Temperance Associa- 
tion is said to be required by her health. But it is not 
at all unlikely that another reason is the offense she 
gave to her supporters and friends by signing the peti- 
tion for the re-establishment of the system of regulated 
vice in the Indian Army. That action of hers was sim- 
ply astounding, and has been condemned Officially, tho 
politely, by the international organization, 


....It is a good thing which a Harvard student, J. 
H. Hyde, has done in giving $30,000 to establish a 
French lectureship in the University. Such gifts gen- 
erally come from men who have been out of college long 
enough to acquire the wealth with which they honor 
their alma mater; but we recall that the boys in one 
family that have gone to Amherst College have each on 
graduation made a handsome donation for an athletic 
field, a hospital, or something else of value. 


....The new Mills House No.1, in this city, is a 
great success as a poor man’s hotel, and is likely to 
pay a good dividend. In London the same field is 
being covered by the Rowton House, and another was 
opened three weeks ago which will provide good, clean 
beds for eight hundred men, at sixpence a night, or 
for ten shillings a week with board. They are always 
full, and they pay; for eight hundred sixpences a day 
means £7,300 a year. 


....In our occasional ignorance of the Latin names of 
the sees of the English bishops, we thank the new 
Bishop of Wakefield for signing himself plain George 
Eden Rodney. Thus we may hope to escape the pit- 
fall into which John B. Gough fell, when he answered 
a letter from the Bishop of Rochester, addressing him 
as ‘‘A. W. Roffen, Esq.”” How could Gough, who was 
no Learned Blacksmith, know that ‘‘ Roffen”’ was short 
for Rochester? 


....Do not take off your hat at a funeral in winter 
when standing by the grave. At the funeral of Sir 
Frank Lockwood, M.P., a few weeks ago, another influ- 
ential member of the Liberal Party, Mr. Charles Har- 
rison, took cold and died in two days. 


....The Silver Democrats in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture did not like to vote for a Negro of their ilk for the 
high office of assistant cloak-room keeper; but they did 
it as agreed in caucus, and it is a little step in advance. 
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Deacons and Deaconesses. 


THEIR WORK AT BIELEFELD, GERMANY. 
BY LUCY RIDER MEYER. 


BETHEL in its inception was not an outgrowth of dea- 
coness work. But the infant institutionwas only two 
years old when their came to Bielefeld from that neigh- 
bering center of deaconess activity, Kaiserwerth, a 
little company of women, and a “station” was estab- 
lished. These deaconesses naturally found their prin- 
cipal work among the invalids of Bethel, and the Home 
grew rapidly. The country round about proved most 
sympathetic, and gave its daughters to the work by the 
score. Veryscon it broke the bonds of dependence 
that bound it to Kaiserwerth, retaining, of course, those 
of fraternity, by which all German deaconess institu- 
tions are bound together, and became an independent 
‘*Mother-house.’’ An immense new building, beauti- 
fully named Sarepta—in old Sarepta the barrel of meal 
wasted not, and the oil did not fail, we remember— 
was erected in the very heart of the colony, as the 
Home for the deaconesses. This building is large 
enough to accommodate the two or three hundred dea- 
conesses always on duty about the place; and it also 
contains a regularly organized hospital department, of 
about one hundred and twenty-five beds. The ‘‘ Sis- 
ters’’—all women devoting themselves to religious work, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, are Sisters across the 
water—receive their training as nurses here. All must 
take this whatever their future work may be. And then 
training given and probation passed, Sarepta becomes 
their home, in the widest sense of the word. Deacon- 
esses are quite likely to be sent out on duty tothe neigh- 
boring towns, or even to far distant stations; but 
wherever they may go they belong tothis home. They 
are supported by it, and they must keepin close and 
direct correspondence with it, sending reports and let- 
ters at regular intervals. The institution has adopted 
them. They are its children; it is their mother. About 
eight hundred deaconesses have been trained at Sarep- 


ta, and nearly all of them are still in its work. Only 
two hundred are needed at the hospital and in 
the general work of Bethel, the rest being on 


‘‘out-duty.’’ In ‘parishes round about, where the 
ideal grouping is by threes, one vistor, one nurse 
and one kindergarten or ‘‘infant’’ school teacher. 
They are in charge of, or assistants in, the nursing in 
the hospitals of the neighboring cities, or on private 
duty as nurses. They areeven indistant mission fields, 
newly opened work in Africa being a special favorite. 
Pastor Von Bodelschwingh has the true Gospel broad- 
ness of view that would have the Gospel preached in 
- Jerusalem, but would not forget Samaria and the “ ut- 
termost parts.’’ Every two orthree years these dea- 
conesses are called back tothe Mother-house for afew 
weeks or months of rest and spiritual nurture; and if 
they grow iil or old in the work they know they havea 
home to go to, where awaits them tender love and 
skilled care. There are rest stations also; one on an 
island in the German Ocean, another in the picturesque 
country near; but these are only stations, not the Home. 
The deaconness will grow old and die, not off in some 
strange old folks’ home, even if the old folks are all 
deaconesses, but in her own home, surrounded by her 
own sisters in faith and work. Is not this the best way, 
carrying out the true idea of the home, God’s unit of 
society? ’ 

No German deaconess is ever salaried. Thethought 
is utterly antagonistic to the ‘‘deaconess idea,” which 
is that of voluntary loving, unquestioning service, like 
that given bythe child in the family. She receives 
her board and clothes, a sum never exceeding two dol- 
lars a month for pocket-money; and for the rest, all 
the needs that may come with the years, she looks to 
her Mother-house. This unsalaried feature is one of 
the main sources of power in all deaconess work. 
Deaconesses take no vows of any kind, and some marry. 
There is nothing in their regulations which would 
seem to discourage such a proceeding; but we notice 
that a deaconess is ‘‘ expected to consult with the su- 
perintendent of the Mother-house”’ before taking such 
astep. If deaconesses do marry they sever their rela- 
tionship to the community of course, as the private 
household cares they thus assume make it impossible 
for them to continue in their work. 

The work of the deaconesses at Bethel is in the hos- 
pital proper, and as working sisters at the head of the 
various groups occupying the numerous houses. The 
imbecile women, and all the children, are their special 
charge. Watching them at their work one is deeply 
impressed with their strength, their efficiency, and 
above all with the profound fove they have for their 
charges. It breathes in the very atmosphere. There 
is much that might seem intensely repulsive in their 
work—for instance, the physical care of these imbecile 
epileptics. Think of the constant struggle to preserve 


cleanliness; think of the fact that many of these poor 
creatures can never respond by look or word to any aet 
Surely they are the ‘‘least of these.’ 


of kindness. 
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Think of scores of them together, and we shall begin to 
appreciate the love that so recognizes in them the 
marred image of the Lord that it rejoices in devoting 
its life to caring forthem. As our party was passing 
through a ward for imbecile children, a little one ut- 
tered the piercing shriek so often the precursor of an 
attack, and threw up its hands. In a momenta dea- 
coness ran swiftly but quietly, gathered up the suffer- 
ing child, and carried it fromthe room. As she did so 
she hid the little convulsed face in her bosom with a 
loving caress that spoke louder than words. And the 
same love showed everywhere. Young Von Bodel- 
schwingh, our guide, treated the patients always with 
an indescribable gentleness, a delicacy that could only 
come from a heart full of pure love. Could hired serv- 
ants be trusted for such work as this? 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
has its bands of young men set apart for work, 
and the idea is attracting some attention in other 
denominations; so we studied the German system 
of deacons with great interest. The deacons of the 
Lutheran Church are men—nearly always young 
when they enter—who give themselves up to a life 
of active Christian charity, usually but not always 
in State or Church institutions. The order arose about 
fifty years ago in the most natural way possible, in con- 
nection with the work of the Inner Mission, as it in 
turn was evolving under the hands of Immanuel Wich- 
ern and menlike him. Just as that great philanthro- 
pist found his work for depraved and vicious boys be- 
coming too large for one man, himself, to properly 
manage, a young man came offering his services. His 
fitness for the position being apparent, he at once be- 
came the center, the older ‘‘ brother’’ around which a 
new family was formed. Soon one brother was not 
enough. Otherscame. They were drawn together by 
common interests. A little laterthey were grouped by 
their leaders into classes for study of the Bible and the 
best methods of work—themselves trained for the 
training of others. So, little by little, the Brotherhood 
idea was evolved. E 

Brothers, or deacons, have not increased in number in 
Germany as rapidly as their sister Order; but they 
must number many hundreds, if not thousands, at the 
present time. Bielefeld alone has nearly three hun- 
dred. They come largely from the peasantry of the 
neighborhood. Upon entering as a probationer, the 
man must be between the ages of nineteen and thirty, 
must bring a letter of recommendation from his pastor 
and a statement from his parents that he enters the 
work with their approval. He must have good health, 
and there must be nothing either in his parentage or 
past life which diminishes his probability of useful- 
ness. He must not be married nor engaged, and 
must bring a wardrobe nearly sufficient for the 
first year. He ‘‘ must not seek the position for 
the sake of the living it gives him’’—it gives 
him nothing else; and he may freely leave 
the work if he finds it not to his liking. On the 
other hand, he may be discharged if not adapted to 
the work. Brothers, after passing their probation, are 
consecrated to their office by a brief ceremony, after 
which their allowance is slightly increased. But at no 
time is it more than a bare pittance. At Bielefeld the 
House-fathers even, are granted less than one hun- 
dred dollars for pocket-money, and also clothing for 
themselves and their wives. The first years of the pro- 
bationers are passed in study of the Bible and Cate- 
chism, and the regular course in nursing. Not all the 
Brothers are finally assigned work as nurses, but all 
must understand it. Those who show a special adapta- 
tion for this work are retained in it, a part at Bethel, 
caring for -men patients, and the rest in the towns 
round about, where they serve in hospitals or as private 
nurses in wealthy families. Whatever recompense 
may be given fortheir service goes, of course, not to 
them personally, but to the institution, all Brothers, 
wherever they are, receiving simply their living and 
their small allowance. : 

Wiile the deacons must be neither married nor en- 
gaged to be married upon entering, some later laxity 
evidently exists, as the House-fathers are married, 
even those who come fromthe ranks of the deacons. 
One can easily understand, however, why the regula- 
tions on this point may be more strict with women than 
with men, as a deacon would not necessarily find his 
family cares such as to prevent him from devoting 
himself to the work, even after marriage, as would or- 
dinarily be the case with the deaconess, who always 
leaves the work upon marriage. 

The Brothers’ house at Bielefeld is beautifully named 
‘‘Nazareth.” It serves not only as a genéral center, 
and as the lodging-house of many Brothers—those 
assigned to distant farmhouses, or who are on duty 
day and night in the care of the sick, lodge nearer 
their work, of course—but also as a school and home 
for boys. Over the door is inscribed this apt quotation: 
““Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” with its 
answer ‘‘ Come and see.” 

The Brothers at Bielefeld are governed by a Bru- 
derrat, or Council of Brothers, which is composed of 
the pastors about the place, the House-fathers, and a 
few others chosen from the general number. This 
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Council decides all local questions, passes upon the 
qualifications for members desiring consecration, se- 
lects the new House-fathers needed, etc. 

The number of Brothers proper is augmented by 
other men who come from the theological schools for 
the sake of the practical training. These do much of 
the work of the probationer Brother, and their experi- 
ence here in practical, humble work, cannot but be 
most helpful. Is there anything of this kind in our 
American churches of any denomination? Any place 
where the young ‘‘theolog,”’ fresh from the schools, 
may try his hand in practical work under the direction 
of experienced men, before he sallies out into independ- 
ent work? 

The value of this adjunct in benevolent work can 
hardly be overestimated. It must be remembered that 
deacons are not confined in their work to the institu- 
tions at which they are trained and which are respon- 
sible for their life-long support, but are very widely 
scattered. They serve not only as male nurses in pri- 
vate families and hospitals, but also in prisons and 
workhouses, and in schools under State patronage, 
where they are teaching and training and reforming 
thousands of children. They are also jailers and 
chaplains in prisons, and are doing much foreign mis- 
sionary work, especially in Asia and Northern Africa, 
tho not often independent of the usual ordained mis- 
sionary. Intime of any public calamity, they as well 
as the deaconesses are ready for immediate service. 

Is it not a beautiful thing to see these young men 
gladly devoting themselves to this humble work? We 
have grown accustomed to the idea of womanin self- 
sacrifice, till her devotion impresses us, perhaps, far 
less thanit ought. But these young men! Life is fresh 
and sweet tothem. They must have their ambitions 
and dreams, as well as other men; yet, more loudly 
than Ambition’s voice or Love’s allurement rings in 
their ears the call of these suffering and untaught ones. 
They see flowery paths before them, but the waste 
places of the earth attract them more. They are not 
monastic orascetic. There is no monk’s cowl creeping 
over their faces. Many of them, indeed, devote to the 
work not a whole lifetime, but only a few years of their 
strong youth. And as we see the splendid result of 
their labors, and remember the unspeakable need of 
such work everywhere—as we try to picture the trans- 
formation that would come into an American city slum 
by the energetic work of a company of strong, pure 
young men, giving not an hour or two a week but all 
their time to its regeneration, we can but exclaim: 
‘‘Why have our American churches never offered their 
young men such an opportunity of work as this?’ Have 
we not among us multitudes as devoted as these Ger- 
man peasants? Are there not many whoare not called 
to preach the Gospel who would welcome gladly a chance 
to work out the Gospel by alife of—or at least a few 
years of—practical Christian activity ? Some of our de- 
nominations are enlisting deaconesses in their work. 
‘May there not be a corresponding movement which 
shall bring our young men into this field? Surely if 
only the standard were once raised, the door opened, 
the possibility of work like this demonstrated, it could 
not but succeed. Who will lead this new chivalry? 


Cuicaco Deaconess Home. 


THE growing importance and scope of the work of 
the New York Sabbath Committee, of which the Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Atterbury, has long been secretary, has 
rendered necessary additional help, and the services of 
W. S. Hubbell, D.D., for many years a leading pastor 
at Buffalo, N. Y., have been secured. 


.H. M. Wharton, D.D., of the Brantley Baptis 
Church, Baltimore, has announced his purpose of sev- 
ering his connection with the denomination. This pur- 
pose grows out of the trial and conviction of Robert H. 
Martin, treasurer of the Columbian University, on the 
charge of embezzling funds. Dr.Wharton believes him 
innocent. 


... Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, 
and the bishops of that diocese have issued a rejoinder 
to the letter published last March by the Anglican arch- 
bishops in regard to the Anglican orders. This main- 
tains that to deny the Pope’s competency to decide 
that question is tostrike at the very roots of the sacra- 
mental] system. ' 


.<..Bishop William Taylor has returned to this coun- 
try from South Africa, where, since the last General 
Conference of his Church, in 1896, by which he was re- 
tired from active episcopal duties, he has been engaged 
in evangelization. It is understood that his infirmities 
forbid. extended labor, and that his African work is 
ended. The Bishop is seventy-seven years of age. 


....Lady Henry Somerset has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Woman’s Temperance Association in Eng- 
land. The reason given is that she needs a long rest. 
It is, however, very generally believed that this need is 
due, at least in a considerable degree, to the very sharp 
differences that have arisen in the organization occa- 
sioned by Lady Somerset’s position in regard to the so- 
cial purity question. It will be remembered that Lady 
Somerset took a position in favorof licensing the army 
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cantonments in India, and that very strong expressions 
were used at the recent World’s Convention in Toronto. 


....There has been a report current that Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, of Chicago, was to receive a call to the pas- 
torate of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in this city. 
The report was so circumstantial as to receive general 
belief. We are able to state, however, that it is en- 
tirely without foundation. Dr. Barrows’s name has not 
been before the church, nothing has been said to him 
about it, and there has been no thought on the part of 
the church of calling him or on his part of accepting 
any such call. 


...-For some time there has been discussion as to or- 
ganizing an ecumenical foreign missionary conference 
to meet some time during the year 1900. It was to be 
on the same general plan as the World’s Missionary 
Conference in London, in 1888. After considerable cor- 
respondence among the societies inthis country, as well 
as those in Europe, a definite proposition has been 
made to hold such a conference inthis city, in April, 
1900,and invitations have been issued to the various 
Protestant foreign missionary societies of the world, 
so far as known, to be presentand take part in the dis- 
cussions. No program has as yet been prepared, altho 
various topics for it are under consideration. 


...-Rabbi Gries, of the Radical School of Hebrews, 
has caused no little stir among the Jews of Cleveland by 
proposing that Sunday be observed as the Jewish Sab- 
bath instead of Saturday. He holds that neither the 
Jewish Sabbath nor the Christian Sunday, by the testi- 
mony of Scripture, is divine in its origin; but that the 
question to-day is, whether there shall be a Sabbath or 
no Sabbath. Holding that the Sabbath idea is of more 
importance than the day, he believes that it would be 
well to change the day so that there can be at least one 
day, morning, afternoon and evening, which can be 
given to rest and to worship. 


....General Booth has started for this country to 
‘*assist in organizing great additions to the Army.” 
Six thousand persons met at Royal Albert Hall, in Lon- 
don, to bid him farewell, and there were the usual brass 
bands, while a thousand Salvation lassies are said to 
have performed theatrical movements with red, white 
and blue scarfs. With regard to Ballington Booth, the 
General said that he bore him no ill-will. Altho he 
thought him very much in the wrong, he was still his 
son, and he would have no controversy or disputation. 
One of the features of the gathering was a cable dis- 
patch from Secretary John A. Porter, on behalf of 
President McKinley, assuring the General how fully the 
President realized the effective relief work now being 
done on such a large scale. 


....-Mr. Moody commenced last Sunday in Carnegie 
Hall, this city, a series of meetings to continue 
throughout the present week. The object is the same 
as that of those conducted last winter in Cooper Union 
—the deepening of the spiritual life of the city. Care 
was taken not to let the meetings clash with the serv- 
ices in the different churches, and when they opened in 
the afternoon a large number of pastors frem 
neighboring churches were present on the platform. 
It has been hinted that some pastors felt that Mr. 
Moody’s mectings were, to a degree, an interference 
with their work; but this was not apparent, and Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, speaking of it said that it is just the 
kind of work needed in the city. Mr. Moody’s sub- 
ject was grace in its three aspects: the grace that brings 
salvation, the grace that teaches usto live it out, and 
the grace that teaches us to work it out, especially the 
last point. He dwelt upon the need of enthusiasm 
and zeal, even tho it made a man appear to be a fanatic 
and peculiar. In the evening there was a meeting for 
men. 


....General Ignatieff, the Governor-General of the 
Russian provinces of Kieff, Podolia and Wolhynia, has 
been removed from his post and has accepted a sine- 
cure in St. Petersburg. This official, brother of the 
famous Count Ignatieff, who concocted the San Stefano 
treaty, has earned an unenviable notoriety as chief 
persecutor of the Stundists within his jurisdiction. 
Hundreds of these unhappy brethren were hunted out 
of their peaceful homes by the orders of this man, and 
scores of others now in exile in the Caucasus owe their 
miserable broken lives to him. Altho a man of no re- 
ligious feelings, he allowed himself to be made the in- 
strument of the narrow bigots who act as satellites to 
M. Pobiedonostseff. Every one in the United States 
who sympathizes with the extraordinary Stundist 
movement must rejoice at the downfall of this tyrant. 
There is an amusing story told of Ignatieff’s methods. 
About thre: years igo it came to his ears that several 
Stundists in the province of Kieff, wearied out with 
their conflict and in terror of banishment, had con- 
sented to recant their opinions and rejoin the Orthodox 
fold. He gave orders that they were to visit him in his 
palace. The Governor-General received the trembling 
wretches with extraordinary urbanity; took them into 
his liorary, showed them gruesome pictures out of the 
lives of the saints, and presented each of them with a 
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tiny silver cross to wear round his neck. The recant- 
ing Stundists bowed their heads deeply in grateful 
acknowledgment of the kindness of the man whose 
slightest word could ruin them, and left the palace. 
The way to their village led overthe Dnieper. On the 
bridge they held a conference, with the result that the 
silver crosses were collected together and flung into 
the historic stream. . 


....Last Sunday Dr. John Hall announced his resig- 
nation of the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of this city, after thirty years of con- 
tinuous servicc. Thinking that a younger man was 
needed, Dr. Hall has had the matter under advisement 
with the session through the past year, and when the 
formal letter was read there was no surprise. At the 
same time appropriate resolutions from the session 
were read, recommending the acceptance of the resig- 
nation, the appointment of Dr. Hall as pastor emeritus, 
with a suitable allowance, and the taking of necessary 
steps to secure a successor. Dr. Hall came to this 
country in 1867 as delegate from the General Assembly 
of Ireland to the Old School Presbyterian Assembly of 
the United States. His addresses on Church Unity at- 
tracted great attention, and he was invited to the pas- 
torate of the church then on Nineteenth Street, now 
known as the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
which had been left vacant by the retirement of Dr. 
Nathan L. Rice. He came in November of that year, 
and has been with the church ever since. Of late the 
general prosperity of the church has ‘not been as great 
as formerly; the young membership has fallen off and 
the income has somewhat diminished, so that some of 
the mission work has been dropped. There seems to 
be a general conviction that a younger man more in 
touch with modern methods is needed to keep the 
church up to its best standard of efficiency. 


....In the Protestant Church of Bavaria the law has 
been in force for decades that every pastor, from his 
ordination to his fiftieth year, must in every period of 
five years send in for examination to the Superior Con- 
sistory of Munich two sermons preached on texts an- 
nounced by the authorities. The Consistory have re- 
cently published its report for 1896, in which it is stated 
that during these twelve months nearly five hundred 
sermons passed through their hands. They announce 
with a great deal of satisfaction that in not a single one 
of these was there an intentional departure from the 
Confessions of the Church. Bavaria, altho two-thirds 
Catholic, is exceedingly conservative in its Protestant- 
ism, the royal university at Erlangen being the greatest 
conservative stronghold among the Protestant faculties 
of Germany, surpassing in this respect even Greifswald 
and the smaller Rostock. The Protestant Church gov. 
ernment of Bavaria is alsothe only one that has ener- 
getically resisted the encroachments of the new Ritschl 
theology within the ranks of its ministry and has offi- 
cially announced that candidates with liberalistic pro- 
clivities of this school need not expect appointment in 
that kingdom. The report in question states that it is 
a leading object of the examination of these sermons 
to see if the pastors have remained true to their ordi- 
nation vows, altho confessing that this method is not 
an absolutely reliable test. The report further states 
thatthe homiletics of these sermons are quite unsatis- 
factory and that originality of thought to a noteworthy 
degree is absent. Wedoubtif there is another Prot- 
estant Church Government in existence that watches its 
pastors as closely as does that of Bavaria. 


....A comparison of three Lutheran year-books for 
1898 shows remarkable variations in statistics. The 
following table exhibits some of these differences: 








Lutheran 
Lutheran Church 
Almanac. Almanac. Kalender. 
General Synod......... ++ 190,594 186,351 189,240 
United Synod: South.... 40,690 41,638 41,156 
General Council......... 337,154 338,604 336,683 
Synodical Conference. ... 520,095 499,623 511,158 
Independent Synods..... 433,033 423,658 417,924 
BUEEB  onsadmepasseae 1,521,526 1,489,874 1,496, 161 


Here is a difference between the first two columns in 
the aggregates of more than 31,000, and no two of the 
Almanacs agree either as to the totals or as tothe mem- 
bership of any of the General Bodies. In the list of 
Independent Synods the variations are still more re- 
markable. Ong makes their number thirteen, another 
fourteen, and another sixteen. One allows the Michi- 
gan Synod 10,100 communicants, another 2,500, and 
another 13,843. The first gives the independent con- 
gregations 21,000 communicants; the second, 22,500, 
and the third, 15,000. The first attributes 5,500 to the 
Norwegian Free Church, the second omits it, and the 
third allows it 9,000. These differences are rather per- 
.plexing; but the editors of these year-books have an 
uncommonly difficult task. 


....The consolidation or federation of church work 
has received an impulse from action taken by the Min- 
isterial Alliance at Denver, Col. Dr. J. H. Ecob, of 
the First Congregational Church of that city, was the 
moving spirit and succeeded in carrying with him, at 
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least for the fair consideration of a plan, the large num- 
ber of ministers of every denomination represented 
there. In explaining his position Dr. Ecob said: 


““A federation of the Churches does not mean that any 

minister must give up a single iota of his denominational 
belief. He can cherish everything he has been taught and 
believes, but when the interests of Christianity require, 
he must be ready and willing to give right of way to that 
denomination in whose power it lies to do most good and 
do it most efficiently for the common cause—the further- 
ance of Christianity.” 
In support of his position he said that in South Dakota 
there are four times as many church organizations, in 
proportion to the number of people,as in Massachu- 
setts, and in Nebraska three times as many; while 
Colorado has twice as many churches per capita as 
New York. He then read a statement of the princi- 
ples governing the church federation of Maine. 
There, in entering a new place, the right of way is 
given to the Church having the largest number of be- 
lievers inthe town. Should that not be sufficient the 
next in rank is allowed to step in until the town is fully 
taken care of. There were some arguments on the 
other side, and some exception was taken to Dr. Ecob’s 
characterization of Colorado as over-churched. Acom- 
mittee was appointed with the cordial approval of all, 
consisting of representatives of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Christian, Congregational, Protestant Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches, to report at the next meeting on 
how best to bring about a State federation of churches. 
With this impulse given tothe movement it is believed 
it will succeed. 


Missions. 
An Open-Air Hindu Sermon. 


REPORTED BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


BEADON SQUARE, in Calcutta,is one of the most in- 
teresting places in that interesting city, on a Surday 
afternoon; and I have never regretted the one I spent 
there. As a square, it is all that its name implies,a 
distinctly modern group of buildings round an equally 
modern garden; but its population and its scenes on 
those occasions are as distinctly Oriental as one may 
hope to find in’so hybrid a thing of yesterday as Cal- 
cutta. On Sunday afternoons it is the fashionable 
haunt of acrowd of quill-driving Babus, as the gentle- 
men of Bengal are styled, set free by their employers’ 
weekly holiday, if not their day of rest. Tho men of 
no mean ability, the average Bengali has not yet suc- 
ceeded in benefiting as he might from the liberal edu- 
cation afforded him in missionary and Government in- 
stitutions; and having attained a wonderful stock of 
facts and figures which he seldom applies in his every- 
day life, together with an extensive knowledge of dic- 
tionary English, instead of making all that a base for 
real progress, he is content to earn a miserable pit- 
tance as aclerk, when he might be turning his educa- 
tion to account by improving handicrafts or business, 
and in fifty other ways. And sothe majority swarm at 
the desk in a most pitiably raw and half-fledged condi- 
tion, in spite of the exeellent example set by some of 
theirnumber. In this way the great centers are be- 
coming crowded with unripe youths who tread on one 
another’s heels in the rush to secure the humble occu- 
pation with which they are satisfied. The streets of 
the metropolis would lose in them their most distinc- 
tive feature, were they all enabled to afford to cut the 
ridiculous figure which some do, inthe unsuitable cos- 
tumes of the West. But still the squares and tram-cars 
are crowded of an afternoon with a white-robed throng 
with curly black locks and well-oiled bodies, swarthy 
of cheek, but fat of limb, and, as prosperity increases, 
of girth tremendous. A bright-eyed, pleasant people, 
they are,if one has sympathy with them, in spite of the 
conflict of national tastes and ideals, but sadly irksome 
to such as have not, and ready to retaliate with all the 
ardor of vindictive natures. But whatever else they 
lack, they have verbosity and that abundantly. 

For many years past Christian missionaries and lay- 
men, taking advantage of the congregation at hand on 
Sunday afternoons in Beadon Square, have regularly 
preached the Gospel to them there, and that with such 
success that some few years ago an opposition Hindu 
sermon was started. So after having added the per- 
sonal testimony of an outsider to the blessings of the 
Gospel, I stepped across to the rival circle, note-book 
in hand. The preacher was little more than a lad, 
clothed, like most of his hearers, in a white muslin loin- 
cloth with modified European shirt outside, and stand- 
ing on a bench, his lithe little body twisted round and 
round, with abundance of gesticulation and torso sway- 
ing. As he caught sight of me his energy and fire in- 
creased, till, as he turned toward the opposite side of 
the ring, it was extremely difficult to catch his furious 
torrent of words. But the amount of repetition made 
it easy to secure the gist verbatim, and next day I se- 
cured his services for the revision of my notes. 

‘« Have you forgotten,’’ he asked, ‘‘the story in your 
Hindu religion; of the man who used to offer all to God 
before he ate, but one day he forgot to do so before he 
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ate the mango, and no sooner had it entered into his ab- 
domen than he took and sharpened a razor, and placed 
it upon his neck, and cut it, and took out the mango? 
And God said: ‘ Beloved Child, thou hadst the will, and 
now I accept thee and thy mango.’ And he had the 
pleasure of entering into the presence of God. This 
shows faith in God. 

‘The English come here and despise the people, and 
go home and call them heathen, because they believe 
in Ram’s fight with Ravana, the demon, with the aid of 
monkeys. Those Christians call these fables, but how 
about the Book of Revelation? I have read in it about 
the lion and the peacock, and that is nothing better, 
only allegories. When Ram wanted to get the help of 
the mother goddess Durga in order to kill Ravana, he 
made an image of Durga, and invoked her spirit there- 
in. Then R4m ordered a certain number of lotuses to 
be offered to the great goddess, and one was missing, 
and the man who brought them for him—127 or 124, I 
forget which—wanted to take his own eye out to make 
up the number. When the mother came she said, 
‘Fear not, I stand beforethee to test thy faith and study 
thy devotion. I stole the lotus, and now I have for- 
saken Ravana, so you may kill him.’ 

‘* Men who come from the Western country enter into 
a quarter of the faith, but if they study the rest, about 
the goddess Ka4li, they will find that the idols of India 
saved the lives of thousands and thousands of people, 
before they came. If they studied the true teachers 
they would find that firm faith, like that of Ram, has 
saved these people. Hinduism never infringes on the 
rights and liberties of other religicns. The same Ged 
came into the world as the Krishna of India and the 
Krishna of Jerusalem—the so-called Jesus—and the 
Ram of Adjodhya. The Christians can attain God 
through Christ, the Mohafmmedans through Moham- 
med, and we through Krishna. The paths are not one, 
but firm faith is the basis of all. 

‘“We Hindus don't kiss the feet of Max Miiller to get 
him to support our religion. We have gold, and don’t 
need to ask anybody to tell us what itis. We don’t 
need to go as their city fathers (z.e., town missionaries, 
or padres) went to Max Miiller, and Professor Wilson, 
and Sir Monier Williams, to teJl us that Jesus didn’t go 
to India to learn the truth from the Hindus, and that 
the rediscovered manuscript was only a fraud of the 
Lama of Tibet. We know the truth. Why do these 
men preach? Because they every time take a collec- 
tion. [Cheers.] They never preach without that; with 
one hand they hold out God, and with the other they 
take the money. But we Hindus do all for nothing.* 

‘*The Westerners come here and won’t take the 
trouble to find out the truth about us, and then they go 
home and call us idolaters! They say that God is not 
in our idols. Yet God is in the universe, everywhere: 
if he is ina hundred, he isin one. If heisinone thing, 
he is in another; he is in me, and in you, and inthe 
idol. Weworship God. Matter is ever changing, but 
is indestructible, for its physical functions change, 
while the spirit or the consciousness exists forever. 
The same consciousness which invadeth the nature is 
latent also in the idol, and the man who can realize his 
soul as distinct from his body, can as well realize the 
spirit of God as distinct from the matter of this uni- 
verse. 

‘“VYou are all right now, but the time of death will 
come, when you will have to face the wolves and the 
lions and the tigers. The deer is running in the jungle 
now, but the day will come when the twigs and creep- 
ers will catch and hold it. That is what will happen to 
you if you go running about from one teacher to anoth- 
er, instead of sticking to your own religion, whatever 
itis. Remember what happened to the snake that was 
in the tank, and Sri Krishna came and stood on his 
head—the marks of his feet remain there to this day. 
He said that neither the eagle nor any beast of prey 
should be able to injure it. It.is that Krishna that we 
worship, the all-powerful. The Christians come and 
tell us about Lazarus; but how about Norétom, who 
died and rose again, and was seen by hundreds who 
gathered round him here in Bengal? We read also of 
a great sinner suddenly killed, but he cried out, ‘Ram! 
Ha Ram! Ha Ram!’ and at the third repetition the an- 
gels of Krishna came to him and said, ‘ Come, follow 
us; thou art saved, for the name of Ram has cleansed 
thee from all thy past sins.’ Norétom, at the end of 
his second term of life, when bathing in the Ganges, 
the flesh of his body turned to mud, and his bones were 
dissolved in the water, and the blood ran out, not foul, 
like our blood, but white like the milk of cows. All 
that is inthe Ramdy4n.+ Trust in Ram as Peter on 
the wide ocean trusted in Christ when told ‘O ye of 
little faith.” We also read in the Bible of the leper 
who came to Jesus and cried, and was made whole. 
But in Hinduism such stories are not unknown.” 

I might have added more had the day been longer, 
and much of it would have been in an echo of biblical 
phraseology; for, as I subsequently ascertained from 
the preacher, he had been a pupil of a Christian mission 
school before he became a religious devotee, since 





* His hearers knew a good deal better than that. 
+ The great Hindu; epic. 
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which he had for two vears preached these sermons 
each week, besides making preaching tours. His ideal 
European was Mrs. Besant, because, when he went to 
Benares, he found her clad only in the native s4ri, 
seated in a furnitureless room upon the floor, eating 
with her fingers, and with imitation caste-marks on her 
forehead. When I suggested that perhaps she only 
did so in India, where such a mode of life suited the 
climate, he was indignant, declaring that she had done 
with Western civilization forever, and that if I visited 
her in London I would find her way of living the same. 
He was an earnest youth, and I liked him; but he 
could only see where nominal Christians had failed, 
and subsequently wrote to me that he had been to see 
a missionary friend who ‘‘believes that those who 
preach Hinduism are enemies of Christ Jesus. What 
could be more foolish an assertion than this? We 
Hindus observe the principle of Jesus in a far better 
way than the so-called Christian preachers, whose un- 
christian acts murder the Savior of Jerusalem.’’ ‘‘ The 
Aw/ul Disclosures of a Convent,’”’ by Miss Maria Monk, 
he said has disclosed the state of religion prevalent in 
the West. 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for January 23d. 
THE BEATITWDES.—MaAtTTHEWw 5: I-12. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Ye are the Light of the world.”’— 
MATTHEW 5: 14. 

Notes.—‘‘ The mountain.’’—What mountain is not 
known. The hill region generally is meant, altho tra- 
dition has fixed ona prominent hill called Hattin, near 
the Sea of Galilee. ‘* Sat down.’’—The usual atti- 
tude for an Eastern teacher. “His disciples came 
unto him.” —Luke says the multitudes. But Matthew 
also says he came here because he saw the multitudes, 
evidently not to escape them, but to teach them. His 
disciples would have naturally sat near him, and the 
rest of the multitude about them. The sermon as re- 
ported by Luke is evidently the same as this reported 
by Matthew, given only in somewhat different words. 
‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit.’’—Christ begins 
by telling what is the class of people that shall have 
partin the new Kingdom of Heaven. They are not the 
rich and honored of this world, nor yet are they all the 
poor, except they be poor in spirit, who recognize their 
spiritual wantsand go to Godto supply them. For such 
the Kingdom of Heaven is already come.———‘‘ They 
that mourn.’’—Evidently not all that mourn, but they 
that suffer from unrighteous exactions while living in 
the fear of God. They are further identified by the 
next verse (omitted in Luke) which gives the Messianic 
kingdom to the meek, who are those who, ina loving 
spirit, patiently submit to the exactions and insults 
which they cannot prevent. ‘‘Hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’’—The spiritual and not the tem- 
poral condition of blessedness in Christ’s kingdom is 
stillemphasized. It is not food but righteousness that 
must be hungered for. And it is righteousness and 
its final rewards and victory with which they shall be 
filled. ‘* Shall obtain mercy.’’—In God’s judgment. 
‘* Pure in heart.’’—No pretenders, but honestly 
seeking goodness. ‘* They that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’’—Those who accepted Christ’s 
teaching were from the poor who could not protect 
themselves. It was the powerful and rich that re- 
jected it. 

Instruction.—Jesus loved toteach. Here is a lesson 
for all now who might teach. There is no other help- 
fulness or blessedness like that of doing good. 

Learners will go to Jesus, as his disciples came unto 
him as soon as he sat down, hoping for instruction. 
Here is alesson for scholars. Remember that the word 
disciple means scholars. A good scholar will learn all 
he can from his teacher, and remember it. These must 
have been good scholars to remember so well their 
Teacher’s words. 

Christ was teaching who are the really blessed, 
happy ones of earth for whom the promises were as- 
sured. Not happy now, perhaps, but with the promise 
of final success. He showed them that the tests were 
very different from what people thought, that success 
was not where the world put it. 

Everything uttered is a paradox. Thisis because 
the world’s standards are the reverse of those of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Christ wanted utterly to contra- 
dict the kingdom of earth, substituting the rules of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

The beatitudes all depended upon soul-condition. 
World-condition has nothing to do withit. Itis the 
pure, the meek, the peace-makers who have the king- 
dom; and they have it tho now they mourn and suffer 
and are meek. 

Under divine conditions, and so in the kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, even the earth, in its best gifts, is 
for the meek; that is, for those who love and are pa- 
tient in enduring wrong. It may not always seem so, 
but it is so more and more clearly as God’s kingdom 
comes on earth. 























Literature. 


Forty-Six Years in the Army.* 


TuIs is a volume which will command increasing 
respect and attention the more it is read, and espe- 
cially when its readers have become accustomed to 
its unreserved frankness and have adjusted themselves 
to the author’s somewhat unusuai point of view. 

It is the work of a frank, highly trained soidier, 
who was himself in command from the beginning to 
the end of the late War, and who, far beyond most 
of his associates in the field, has been methodical 
and regular in recording, if not the daily, yet at any 
rate the important, events in which he had a part. 

General Schofield’s early life was uneventful. 
He was born in 1831, in Chautauqua County, in 
this State, of good Puritan stock. His father, a Bap- 
tist minister, was carried, by his home missionary 
zeal, to [llinois, where he made a home as pastor of 
the First Baptist Church at Freeport. 

The story of his son’s cadet life at West Point is 
told modestly enough, but not without some rather 
frank strictures on the chaplain, a fine preacher, very 
conservative in his divinity, and well known to the 
writer of this notice, who seems to have driven the 
young cadet from his Bible class by his reckless de- 
nunciation of geology as atheism, and geologists as 
‘« God-hating ”—a variety of pulpit cant which hap- 
pily is not as common now as it used to be. 

His West Point record was not brilliant, except 
that in the very significant matter of tactics he was 
graduated first in his class, a point which was des- 
tined to receive new importance in the young soldier's 
future career. 

His first orders as brevet second lieutenant as- 
signed him to duty at Fort Mouitrie, Charleston, 
where the steamer landed him September 29th, 1853, 
his twenty-second birthday. In1855 he received his 
promotion to be first lieutenant and was assigned to 
duty as assistant professor in Natural Philosophy at 
West Point, under the late Professor Bartlett, whose 
second daughter, Harriet, he married in 1857. 

When the War broke out he was on leave of absence 
which had been granted to help a promising young 
officer over a rather violent attack of that chronic 
complaint of young soldiers, stow promotion. The 
disease went so far with himthat he thought seriously 


of resigning a military for a civil life. It is acurious 


pointer to what was going on at that time among .- 


some of our high Federal officials that he was saved 
from taking this step by a hint to his father-in-law, 
Professor Bartlett, from his intimate friend Jefferson 
Davis, that soldiers would soon be in demand and 
promotion easier. 

He acted on this hint not only so far as to hold on 
to his commission, but to employ the leisure of his 
leave of absence in studying the question at issue be- 
tween the North and South and reaching a solid basis 
of law, history, and right; for his loyalty to stand on. 
It was to these studies and reflections, combined with 
his natural breadth and good sense, that he owed the 
very remarkable abilities which afterward proved so 
useful in the exercise of those civil functions which 
often become important in the career of soldiers in- 
trusted with high command. 

At the outbreak of the War, Lieutenant Schofield 
notified the Government that he was ready to return 
to duty, and was detailed to muster in the Union 
troops at St. Louis, where his first step was to press 
General Harney to take measures to protect the 
United States Arsenal with its vast stores of ord- 
nance and ammunition. Harney was a Louisianian, 
accustomed to strong rhetoric and denounced the 
proposed rebel attempt on the arsenal in round 
terms, but in terms which did not indicate to the 
well-read lieutenant that his loyalty was quite up to 
the standard. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘the State has not 
yet passed the ordinance of secession and gone out of 
the Union.” 

When Lyon was appointed to succeed Harney, 
Schofield became Adjutant-General on his staff and 
was from that time his right-hand man, was with 
him at Wilson’s Creek when he fell, and sent his life- 
less body to the rear. 

We have no time to comment on this portion of 
the volume, tho it will be found to be of the highest 
importance to the future historian and is rich in points 
to interest any intelligent reader. The young Ad- 
jutant’s well-trained loyalty and cool self-possession, 
make this a truly precious record of that tangled, 
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confusing and yet important episode, which had such 
a bewildering effect upon every one else engaged in 
it, and in which the two master-spirits of disorder 
were the secession fanatics, and Fremont whose 
fanaticism was altogether on his own account. Of 
his state of mind and coolness at this time we have 
a reminiscence late in this memoir which is psycho- 
logically as well as characteristically of too much in- 
terest to be omitted (p. 363): 


‘* Personal feeling in battle is sometimes remarkable, 
even to the person himself. In my own experience, the 
degree of danger was not often entirely unthought of; 
and in the comparatively few cases where it was, the 
actual danger was much the greatest ever experienced 
by me. Thatsuch should be the experience of a gen- 
eral in chief command, under the responsibilities of a 
great battle, is natural enough; but that the same 
should occur when there is little or no responsibility 
seems worthy of remark in reference to its apparent 
cause. In my first battle—that of Wilson’s Creek— 
where I was a staff officer under a soldier of great expe- 
rience, ability, and unsurpassed courage—General Lyon 
—I felt for a long time no sense of responsibility what- 
ever. I had only toconvey his orders to the troops. 
Yet the absorption of my mind in the discharge of this 
simple duty, and in watching the progress of the battle, 
was socemplete that I absolutely had nothought what- 
ever of self. Evenafter Lyon had been twice wounded, 
both of our horses killed, the troops on our left given 
way indisorder, leaving us standing in the line, only a 
few feet to the left of Totten’s battery, undera murder- 
ous fire, it did not occur to me that I also might possi- 
bly be hit. I had not even thought for a moment that 
the commanding general ought not to bein such an ex- 
posed position, or that his wounds ought to have sur- 
gicaltreatment! My absolute confidence in my chief 
left no room in my mind for even such thoughts as 
those. It was not until wounds had produced discour- 
agement in the bravest soul I ever knew that I was 
aroused to some sense of my own responsibility as his 
senior staff officer, and spontaneously said: ‘ No, Gen- 
eral; let us try it again.’ I was so much absorbed in 
the battle itself at that time, and even after Lyon’s 
death, that it did not occur to me that wounds and 
death, even of the commanding general himself, were 
of any consequence except as they might influence the 
progress and final result of the battle. This is the feel- 
ing that must dominate the action of every successful 
commander. Itis remarkable only because of its early 
development in one not then under any such responsi- 
bility.”’ 

We can only add as to this portion of the volume 
that it is as closely critical as all the rest, and tho un- 
reserved and frank almost to a fault is never censori- 
ous. It shows the soldier, cool, cautious, conserva- 
tive and collected, who never lost his head while the 
waters foamed. 

There is so much military criticism in this volume, 
on measures and men, and these men generally as 
high in command as the writer if not higher, that 
it seems proper to remark, once for all, that General 
Schofield sticks to his personal observations and 
does not write about matters which he knew only in 
a second-hand way. His tone is always friendly and 
generous, tho absolutely frank. The book is written 
with its bearing on permanent history kept conscien- 
tiously and steadily in view, and with a refreshing un- 
concern as to what impression it may make on the 
first generation of readers. Possibly even to them, as 
it certainly will to some of them, this will prove a 
strong attraction. 

General Schofield’s connection with the main 
stream of the War began at Knoxville where he re- 
lieved General Foster after the siege had been raised. 
The force at Knoxville was on half rations, less than 
half clad, sick, dispirited, and unfit for duty. 
Chattanooga had, however, just been won, and relief 
was at hand. The first instalment was eminently 
characteristic of what may be expected in war 
(p. 114): 

‘* The movement ofthe first train of cars was _ report- 
ed by telegraph from every station and was eagerly 
awaited by the entire army. When the locomotive 
whistle announced its approach, everybody turned out 
to welcome it with shouts of joy. It proved to consist 
of ten carloads of horse and mule shoes for the dead 
animals which strewed the plains! Fortunately the dis- 
gust produced by this disappointment was not of long 
duration. The next train, which followed very soon, 
contained coffee, sugar and other articles to gladden 
the hearts of hungry soldiers.’’ 

After General ‘Schofield was ordered to join Sher- 
man for the Atlanta campaign, in command of the 
Twenty-third Corps, his memoirs fall more into the 
central stream of the War. He was still in a subor- 
dinate position under Sherman. Much of the move- 
ment did not pass under his immediate observation, 
and for this reason the volume contains no account 
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of the campaign as awhole. It is, however, very 
full of military suggestions and criticism. The or- 
ganization of Sherman’s force is pronounced faulty, 
from the first, in that its three grand divisions were 
very unequal in strength. General Thomas’s com- 
mand had more than five times the infantry force of 
the army of the Ohio, and was, as our author be- 
lieves, larger than one man could handle in the rough 
and wooded country where it had to operate; while 
the other commands were frequently too small for 
the service they had to render. 

On this part of the volume we need only add that 
it is a most instructive commentary on General Sher- 
man’s own report, which will hereafter have to be 
read with it. Without attempting a full history of 
the campaign, its remarks, and occasionally they as- 
sume the character of strictures, apply to the.whole 
of the campaign down to Atlanta, at Atlanta, the 
march to Savannah, north through the Carolinas, 
the final convention with Johnston, the excitement 
about it, and General Schofield’s own part in the 
drawing of that convention. ; 

From a military point of view General Schofield 
believes in this march to the sea as little as General 
Grant did at first. His remarks on the subject, 
whether we agree with their conclusions or not, are 
luminous, strong, and worth consideration. From 
another point of view, the political, as a measure of 
State policy whose importance depended on the dis- 
couraging effect such a march would have on the 
South, General Schofield admits there is more to be 
said for the move. We only add that this was pre- 
cisely the ground on which General Sherman put the 
campaign and the result he expected from it. 

General Schofield, however, takes a somewhat 
different view. He believes that the Confederacy 
was beaten and broken first at Franklin and Nash- 
ville, and then finally in the Appomattox surrender. 

It will strike his more critical readers that this isa 
partial and unphilosophical view of the subject, and 
that it leaves out of account too many elements 
which contributed to the result. It omits the tre- 
mendous events of New Orleans, Vicksburg, the fail- 
ure of the attempts at Northern invasion at Chatta- 
nooga and Gettysburg, and furthermore it detaches 
the Franklin and Nashville victories from the At- 
lanta campaign, to which they really belonged, as pos- 
sible branches of one and the sanie movement which 
had been considered and provided for by General 
Sherman. 

Naturally General Schofield gives the fullest and 
closest attention to the movement of the Twenty- 
third corps, under his command, to strengthen 
Thomas at Nashville, and to the action at Franklin, 
one of the most brilliant victories in the history of 
modern times. His treatment of these topics strikes 
us as the best part of the volume, by which we mean 
that it is done on the basis of the best, fullest and 
most immediate knowledge. It is by no means free 
from critical comment; but long before this portion 
of the volume has been reached the reader will have 
ceased to expect that it would be, and learned that 
its value lies in the fact that it is not. At all events, 
Thomas is treated with the same unreserve and frank, 
appreciative criticism which we have seen applied to 
Sherman. It is only fair to add that neither of these 
soldiers suffer in their rank and fame in the final 
judgment pronounced on them in this volume. 

Another point must not escape notice—the general 
impression given in this volume of the soldier and 
his function in civilized society. General Schofield, 
for example, does not believe ‘‘that occasional wars 
are necessary to keep upthe fires of patriotism” 
(p. 365), nor ‘‘that a country benefits ultimately, in 
some mysterious way, by civil war.’” He quotes Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs’s demonstration that this country 
had ‘‘ suffered permanent national injury, irreparable 
in all future time, by its Civil War.”’ 

These are very serious words, coming as they do 
from a great soldier. They deserve close attention, 
and show what the true function of the soldier is. 
While with the great ‘‘ Iron Duke” General Schofield 
would have small faith in a soldier who, in the stress 
of battle, did not feel lifted up by the ardor of com- 
bat and the love of hard pounding, he declares this 
kind of courage extremely dangerous in a com- 
mander, ‘‘unless dominated by that higher moral 
courage which is undisturbed by excitement or 
passion.” Of this disciplined courage, self-control, 
and soldier’s ability to restrain himself, he gives 

many conspicuous examples, none more impressive 
than the conduct of the army when Lincoln was as- 
sassinated (p. 349). He writes: 

‘‘ The high officers of Government were completely 
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unnerved and lost their heads under the terrible strain 
produced by President Lincoln’s assassination, in- 
creased somewhat, perhaps, by a natural apprehension 
of what might come next. The contrast between this 
state of excitement in Washington and the marked calm 
that prevailed throughout the army was very instruc- 
tive, and it was difficult for any soldier to understand 
at that time the state of mind in Washington. No part 
of the people could have felt more deeply or with great- 
er indignation the loss the country had suffered, and 
the infamous crime by which it had been accomplished. 
Yet not a ripple of excitement could be seen anywhere 
in the army. The profound calm which pervades the 
atmosphere surrounding a great, disciplined, self-con- 
fident army is one of the most sublime exhibitions of 
human nature.” 


Rather more than one-third of the volume relates 
to matters since the War. General Schofield’s views 
of reconstruction, for example, differ widely from the 
plan adopted. The carpet-bag governments receive 
nothing but scorn in his pages. The Maximilian 
episode in Mexico, and Louis Napoleon’s part in it 
with what it cost him, come in at the appropriate 
place. 

The duties of the military in peace and what the 
army had to do in the Chicago riots suggest some 
wide and more far-reaching remarks on that topic. 
As Lieutenant-General of the army General Schofield 
has much to say as to its use and administration in 
peace, all of which will be read with interest, perhaps 
none of it with more interest than his remark on the 
boorishness of official manners in the departments at 
Washington and the ‘‘Secretary’s call-bell.” 

The volume is rich in tributes to the great soldiers 
of the country and in generous appreciation of them 
and their services. 


Brief Mention. 


WE are always glad to welcome a volume by the Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, and our welcome dves not fail to 
his last publication, THE INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE. 
A Study of Social Sympathy and Service. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25.) There is an argument in most of 
this author’s titles, and even the headings of his chap- 
ters. This was true of ‘‘ Man’s Value to Society,’’ and 
‘* How the Inner Light Failed.’’ It is true of Zhe Jnvest- 
ment of Influence. There is a fine imaginative quality 
in the way this author puts things, as, for example; 
‘““The thunder of silent fidelity,’’ ‘‘ Hope’s harvest,’’ 
‘*Genius and the debt of strength.’’ ‘‘ The time element 
in individual character and social growth,” ‘‘ The in- 
vestment of talent and its return.’’ Better yet, these 
are but introductions to high and stimulating thoughts, 
expressed in good, imaginative English. 

VILLAGE SERMONS, Preached at Whatley. By the late 
Rk. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75.) This is the third series of Dean Church’s ser- 
mons, and contains some of the richest, most spiritual, 
thoughtful and characteristic of them all. 

THE SUNLIGHT OF GoD. Sermons, Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By Samuel A. Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) We have been deep- 
ly interested in these Sermons, Essays and Addresses. 
They present a subject which is fundamental, in more 
than one new light. First we have the great relations 
and relationships of life presented in the light of the 
service of God and submitted to that test. Next some 
human feelings, suchas those which relate to creeds, 
religions, country, are submitted to the sametest. Fi- 
nally such modern movements as the Sunday: Reform, 
Charity Reform, Church Reform are submitted to the 
same test and tried in the same light. 

‘* The Barrows Lectures” for 1896-’97 make an inter- 
esting volume on CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD RELIGION. 
By John Henry Barrows, D.D. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50.) The author of this series of lectures 
speaks with knowledge and authority. He was Presi- 
dent of the World’s First Parliament of Religions, pub- 
lished its volume of reports, and is the Haskell lecturer 
on Comparative Religion in the University of Chicago. 
The lectures which compose the volume have been de- 
livered in India and Japan, and enjoyed the criticism of 
friendly auditors well posted in the various forms of 
Buddhism. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE AND RELIGION. By Walton 
W. Battershall, D.D., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Al- 
bany. (A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) Thisis a collec- 
tion of bold, vigorous and telling sermons. The writer 
has the courage of his convictions. He preaches with 
his eye on the life of men and his hand on the social 
pulse. He speaks wisely of the relation of the believer 
to inadequate theologies and the faith that is wiser and 
deeper. He speaks of the essential joylessness of an 
age which apparently cares more for sport than dtty, 
and sounds in strong, cheerful tones the notes of recall 
to better ideals. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 
trated by Modern Missions. 
Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Revell Co. 


As Illus- 


By W. Douglas Mackensie, 
(Fleming H. 
$1.25.) This is a capital book and very 
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much to the point, from the first chapter to the last. 
Professor Mackensie’s father and mother have been 
missionaries in South Africa for forty years, and the 
subject is one with which he has been familiar from 
boyhood. He makes nine points in his book which he 
illustrates from the mission field; the universalism of 
Christianity; the missionary asa pioneer; as a transla- 
tor; as an educator; as an example of self-sacrifice and 
devotion; as the pioneer of civilization; his relation 
to other religions; and as introducing redemptive in- 
fluences and agencies. 

Pau, A SERVANT OF JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, of Christ Church, London. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.00.) Mr. Meyer holds in his hand the key to 
his reader’s heart and conscience. He speaks to con- 
science with a kind of authority which it is not easy to 
analyze and yet harder to resist. In this volume he 
follows Paul’s life through in a series of topics, every 
one of which is rich in food for the Christian life. 

THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN THE FAMILY AND THE 
ScHooL. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., Head Mistress of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. (Macmillan Co. 
$1.25.) This is the fourth volume in ‘‘ The Ethical Li- 
brary,’’ with other volumes to follow by Profs. A. Sidg- 
wick and D. G. Ritchie, and by the editor of the series, 
J.H. Muirhead. Miss Bryant’s manual is an attempt to 
lay down a method for instruction in ethics. She dis- 
cusses the part which such instruction should have ina 
general educational scheme, the intellectual and intui- 
tive processes involved in the pursuit of moral wisdom, 
and concludes with some hints and suggestions as to 
lessons in morality, treated under the heads of Virtuous 
Character and Social Membership. 

THE MYSTERIES, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1896-97. By S. Cheetham, D.D., 
F.S.A., Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) Archdeacon Cheetham has done the 
cause of sound thinking a real service in the four lec- 
tures which compose this volume. We doubt if any 
other subject, excepting perhaps the Great Pyramid, 
has had more nonsense written and spoken about it 
than the pagan mysteries in their relation to Chris- 
tianity. Scholars of the rank of C. A. Lobeck have at 
length taken the subject in hand and cleared it up for 
those who are able to followthem. Archdeacon Cheet- 
ham writes for general readers and lays before them 
not only the conclusions reached by other scholars, but 
the results of his own independent studies. The little 
book is full of interest on a comparatively new topic, at 
least new in the critical view of it, and one on which 
correct ideas should be more generally diffused. As 
a contribution to this topic we welcome these lectures. 

A GuIDE To BIBLICAL Stupy. By A. S. Peake, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) This Guide is intended to be an Introduction to 
the Bible for general use among intelligent laymen and 
general students. The author’s point is to opento 
them in careful, considerate terms the critical positions 
which are held with regardto the Bible by the best 
and most trustworthy scholars. It will strike well- 
read students as rather conservative, tho others, who 
are taking their first lessons in it, will find it very ad- 
vanced. The author is at least frank and sincere. He 
states without dogmatism what is the present state of 
our knowledge as to the origin, authorship, authen- 
ticity and contents of the sacred books. He makes no 
attempt to frame a doctrine of inspiration, nor even to 
decide what effect the critical views presented by him 
will have on the current doctrine. The Guideis ex- 
tremely compact, and suffers in more ways than one 
from this brevity, which dooms it in advance to a kind 
of incompleteness. It does, however, mark out the 
method on which modern criticism relies, and fully 
enough to make it fairly intelligible. Itis, at least, a 
good introduction for a layman to the critical conclu- 
sions which are rapidly ceasing to be the possession of 
scholars, and to which itis far better that the public 
at large should be introduced by the considerate, gen- 
tle and reverent exposition of believing scholars rather 
than by the venomous, reckless and violent attacks of 
open infidelity. 

THE TEN Laws: A Foundation for Human Society. By 
Edward Beecher Mason, Minister of ‘‘ The Church on the 
Hill,” Brunswick, Me. (A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 
cents.) This little book makes a point of very great 
importance, the sociological value of the Ten Com- 
mandments; or, in other words, that the Ten Com- 
mandments give the basis of all happy and successful 
social life. In the emphasis which has been given to 
them as the ideal law for conscience they have been 
too much etherealized, sublimated, and their solid value 
as the basis of social life and of good and prosperous 
relations of one man with another in this world has 
been very much lost. Moses was a great teacher and 
founder of social economics. _The Ten Commandments 
was the heart and center of his system, and the more 
we look at it we shall find that their power and validity 
lies not so much in the fact that they came from Sinai 
as that they reveal and represent the moral principles 
which lie at the very center of all social life. 

THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE AND EDUCATION. 
By J. L. Spalding, Bishopof Peoria. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.00.) The quality of excellence is 
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spread so evenly through this book as to make it diffi- 
cult to select any special features for mention. In 
style, refinement, good sense and sound conceptions of 
the subject he is writing on,it would be difficultto name 
any writer on general educational subjects better worth 
reading than Bishop Spalding. His candor, sweetness 
and Christian view of the subject shine through the 
book. His protest against literary sensationalism and 
reading as a sensation; his remarks on the fondness for 
slang and the habit of talking in slang as an indication 
of degeneracy; his criticisms on the low and rude ele- 
ments in American social life, and particularly on the 


poor impression Americans give of themselves by their" 


ordinary conversation, come with great force from this 
great prelate of the Roman Catholic Church. 


MASTER SKYLARK. A Storyof Shakespere’s Time. By 
John Bennett. (The Century Co. $1.50.) 

Thisis a very grateful variation from the dull mo- 
notony of the ordinary historic novel, as we have of late 
been afflicted by it. Dr. Weir Mitchell has given us 
one exception; ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ is another. Ina different 
way, in more quiet tones, but with a no less finely im- 
aginative handling of the historic materials, Mr. John 
Bennett’s Master Skylark, republished in good form 
from St. Nicholas, must be praised in the same terms. 
The atmosphere of the book, the movement of the story 
and the action of the charaters are so natural, so easily 
and so thoroughly English, of the Queen Bess time, as 
to make it difficult to believe that Mr. Bennett is not 
English born, and more difficult yet to believe what we 
understand istrue,that he has yet to get his first 
glimpse of Stratford on the Avon, of Coventry, of Lon- 
don, and of the country life of Warwickshire. 

Mr. Bennett devotes himself to only one aspect of 
life in the Queen Bess times; but he has studied it thor- 
oughly, and reproduces it with delightful vividness and 
naturalness. He has forthe most part limited himself 
to the kind of people from whom Shakespere sprang, 
and among whom he lived—a more or less heterogen- 
eous group, which leadsthe story sometimes into Puri- 
tanism of the extreme Barebones type, sometimes 
into association with the strolling players of the 
day; now into the actor's life and training in London, 
and again into the presence of the Queen in her royal 
palace at Windsor Castle. The great poet forms an im- 
portant element inthe story. The impression given of 
him as a man, and as an artist dominating the world of 
genius, is critically correct and very well managed. 
Ben Jonson andthe other great lights of the Eliza- 
bethan period appear frequently enough to make their 
right impression in the story. The hero of the tale is 
‘*Master Skylark,” a wondrous little singer, twelve 
years old, captured by the ‘‘Lord Admiral’s Players”’ 
at Stratford, and carried off by the Master Player of 
the troupe, one Gaston Carew, to London,where he was 
put under the best master, and after nolong waiting sang 
before the Queen. Carew is a wild, free figure char- 
acteristic of the craft. Good and bad mingle in him 
with enough preponderance of the bad to ruin himself, 
but with enough preponderance of the good to give 
him a firm hold on the other members of his craft, and 
stamp him as one of those unclassifiable creatures who 
inevery age of the world mix up good and evil with 
strange caprice, and pursue their better ends by paths 
thatcan only endin ruin. The striking feature of the 
work is the impression it makes of the English songs 
of the Elizabethan period, as sung in their wild natu- 
ralness, the bird songs and wildwood notes, as Shake- 
speare heard and knew them. These songs are the 
sweet surprise of Mr. Bennett’s book. They begin 
early in it at ‘‘ Master Skylark’s’’ first meeting with 
Gaston Carew, and go on to the very last scene of all. 


INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. Sy David Macgreggor Means. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. David A. Wells. 
(D. Appleton & Company. $1.50.) 

There is much in this volume for economists and so- 
ciologists of all schools, grades and classes; but the 
first appeal of the book is to intelligent citizens who, 
perhaps, have been more or less bewildered by the so- 
cial and economic situation and the more or less social- 
istic remedies proposed for its betterment. Mr. Means 
addresses them in simple, attractive and straightfor- 
ward English, discusses the living questions and prob- 
lems of his subject in good literary English without 
one single technical phrase in the book, and ina style 
so simple and direct as tomake us forget that our heads 
have ever ached inthe attempt to work through the 
abstrusities of the same subjects as presented by 
some other writers. The sociological and economic 
situation to which he addresses himself presents the 
usual features of perplexity, the enormous concentra- 
tion of capital, the growth of great properties without 
a proportionate distribution of wealth among small pro- 
prietors, the increasing difficulty of making an honest 
living, and the ever-widening gulf not only betweenthe 
very poor and the very rich, but between all wage-earn- 
ers and the capitalist class. The diffusion of Christian 
and humanitarian sentiments has made men sensitive to 
the wrongs and inequalities of life, given an impor- 
tance to these conditions which they have never had 
before, and opened the minds of many persons to the 
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apprehension that the difficulty is with the whole capi- 
talist, wage-earning or contract scheme, and that our 
sociologic and economic problems will never be settled 
until property is put ona different basis before the law, 
the power of capital diminished and the enormous differ- 
ences which now exist between the wealthy and the wage- 
earners are very seriously reduced, or, in other words, 
until some approach is made to the socialist scheme of 
adding to the comfort of the poor by taking something 
from the superfluity of the rich. Without giving his 
work the aspect of an attack on Socialism or socialistic 
measures, Mr. Means has really demonstrated the futil- 
ity of these proposed reforms by showing howthey de- 
feat themselves and leave the wage-earning class in 
worse condition than ever. After stating the grievance 
involved in the situation and the apprehension which 
has come to be so wide-spread, that it may be 
met bysome socialistic modification of the status of 
property and capital or of the wages-system, Mr. 
Means proceeds to discuss the simple and fundamental 
elements of the situation, such as the relations between 
the employer and the employed, the status of. laborers 
working for eorporations, and to clear up the confusion 
which exists as to corporations, wages, the nature of 
profits, the effect on wages of reducing the rate of 
profit, and schemes proposed for reducing profits. His 
point is that the wage-earner has suffered from all 
schemes to limit the freedom of industrial activity, or 
which threaten the security of property, capital or 
profits. Among his bestchapters we should name that 
on ‘‘ What Limits the Rate of Wages?’ and the two 
following on ‘‘The Nature of Profits,’’ and that 
‘* Wages may Fall with Profits.’’. The book contains 
some alarming facts as to the progress made in some 
parts of the country toward the confiscation of proper- 
ty, particularly of property in railways and what has 
resulted from it. We note that Mr. Means is not very 
hopeful as to industrial co-operation. The tone of the 
book is moderate, conciliatory and fair. The points 
are stated within, rather than beyond, the line. The 
conclusion is that we have already suffered more than 
enough from our recent departure from the original 
theory of the Republic, of non-interference except in 
cases of necessity, and that the watchwordsof all indus- 
trial prosperity are freedom on the one hand and char- 
acter, honesty, good faith and upright dealing on the 
other. The book, we repeat, is one that reads itself 
easily and willclear up many an obscurity which per- 
plexes the popular mind, and straighten out manya 
perplexed tangle. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. With Comments. By Her- 
bert H. Sargent, First Lieut. U, S. A., and author of 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte's First Campaign.” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

This author’s previous volume on Napoleon’s first 
campaign was so much of a success that the War De- 
partment purchased a hundred copies for distribution 
in the service. The present is a yet closer study, well 
provided with maps, and written in non-technical lan- 
guage which makes it equally available to the intelli- 
gent civilian and the professional soldier. The strong 
points of the bookare the author’s fine grasp of the broad 
military situation with the possibilities that lay init and 
his chapters of ‘‘Comments”’ on what was actually done, 
the errors and omissions involved in them. That 
heis right in ascribing the defeat of Austria in the 
Marengo campaignas well as at Austerlitz to the Aulic 
Council at Vienna and to their jealousy of the Archduke 
Charles,there canbe nodoubt. Asit was,if the Austrian 
commander Melas had been ten years younger and had 
not been so much exhausted by the morning battl at 
Marengo as to have required him to seek some repose 
at Alessandria, Napoleon’s Waterloo would have over- 
taken him at Marengo. Lieutenant Sargent recognizes 
the ability of the Archduke Charles and the difference 
his being in command would have made. Has he re- 
flected onthe critical situation at Wagram, and whata 
difference the Emperor’s decision to call his brother to 
the field a few hours earlier would have made in that 
critical action? Lieutenant Sargent’s study of Mo- 
reau’s campaign against Kray inthe Black Forest is one 
of the best features of his book, and is in the main fair 
to Moreau and not over-favorable to Napoleon, tho we 
cannot wholly acquit the author of some touch of the Na- 
poleonic frenzy—as,for example, his summing up of the 
Waterloo situation as one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand Frenchmen against two hundred and eighteen 
thousand allies, and the Leipzig situation as one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Frenchmen against two hun- 
dred and ninety thousand allies. 

THE MorNING WATCH; or, Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
This is a collection of selections for every day in the 
year, compiled and arranged by Belle M. Brain. (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston and Chicago. 
$1.00.) It contains selections from about seventy of the 
leading religious writers and preachers of the Chris- 


tian Church, as far back as Martin Luther and John. 


Bunyan, but with a great predominance of saints of the 
modern Church. It is illustrated with portraits of 


twelve great religious writers and preachers, and pub- 
lished in excellent form. The selections are well made 
and long enough to produce an impression, to develop 
a point, and to be worth reading. 
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THE WoRKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Edited by Alexander Tiille. Vol. X. A 
Genealogy of Morals. Translated by Wil- 
liam A. Hauseman. Poems, translated by 
John Gray, (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00.) We have noted the progress of 
this edition of Nietzsche’s works previ- 
ous to his final collapse. In philosophy 
he is a pupil of Schopenhauer and in po- 
etry of Wagner. In both he reaches the 
extreme limits of iconoclastic antichris- 
tian infidelity, being the sworn enemy of 
Christian history, dogma, ethics and 
morals, and the unrelent‘ng foe even of 
the Christian ideals uf love and mercy. 
His works have, however, awakened a 
wide and deep interest, 
find that they have anywhere com- 
manded much assent. To us they form 
a dreary series, which we suppose ends 
with the present volume. They lack the 
cool rationality and pitiless logical con- 
sistency of Schopenhauer and will take 
their place among the monumental exam- 
ples of mental vagaries. 


tho we do not 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 
el. By Richard Wagner. Translated by 
Otto W. Weyer. (Published, with an in- 
teresting introduction, by Paul Carus, by 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 50cents.) This is a transla- 
tion of a clever novelet, Une Visite a Be- 
thoven, which was one of the pieces of 
odd work done by Wagner during his 
Paris period to keep the wolf from the 
door. . It was noticed by 3erlioz, who 
wrote of itin high terms in the Journal 
des Débats; but the pay forit was small, be- 
ing partly absorbed in the French transla- 
tion, which Wagner’s imperfect acquaint- 
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ance with the language made necessary. 
The novelet is as interesting as clever, 
and especially in the support for Wag- 
ner’s theories it seems to draw from the 
great composer. 


Literary Notes. 


‘‘In Lanps AFAR” is the title of a 
new volume just issued by the American 
Board, designed to promote an interest 
in foreign missions. It should be in the 
Sunday-school Library. 


..The Rev. H. R. Haweis’s readable 
essays for girls, some of which have ap- 
peared in our columns, have been col- 
lected and are published by M. F. Mans- 
field, New York, under the title ‘‘ Ideals 
for Girls.”’ 


.Practical information for Klon- 
dikers will be given in Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for February by Henry 
Clay Colver, of Seattle; also a general 
description of Alaska by R. H. Herron, 
with illustrations, maps, etc. 


.The Art Interchange for January 
among other attractions contains an 
article on ‘‘ Old Colonia] Furniture,’ by 
Herbert O. Warner, with a dozen or 
more fine illustrations from photographs 
taken by the writer of the article. 


..Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York, will soon bring out ‘‘ The New 
Puritanism,’’ a series of papers presented 
during the semi-centennial celebration of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, A. H. Bradford, Charles 
A. Berry, George A. Gordon, Washing- 
ton Gladden and William J. Tucker, with 
Introduction by Rossiter W. Raymond. 


-Inthe January issue of The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, Prof. Edward Chan- 
ning, of Harvard, writes of the late 
Justin Winsor and his work. Among 
other historical articles may be noted 
‘* The Life of Medieval Students as Illus- 
trated by Their Letters,’’ contributed by 
Prof. Charles H. Haskins, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This valuable 
magazine is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

..The increase in the number of 
books published in England last year 
over the year previous js, according to 
‘the Publishers” Circular, about fourteen 
hundred. The number of books and 
new editions published in 1897 is 6,573. 
Of these 2,677 are novels. There is an 
increase in the number of theological 
and educational works issued, a large 
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increase also in the line of politics and 
commerce, but a falling off in that of the 
arts and sciences. 


....Forward, the weekly paper for the 
young people issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, is a remarkably 
cheap and able paper with a strong list of 
contributors, and well deserves the good 
words that are generally spoken of it. 
The Youth’s Companion, in whose wake 
forward closely follows, promises for the 
present year articles from some of the 
most distinguished statesmen, men of 
science or affairs and story-writers in the 
English-speaking world, ranging from 
Mr. Gladstone to Hamlin Garland. 


--The American Branch of Franz 
Hanfstaengl’s Fine Art Publishing 
House, in New York City, is about to 
issue ** Pictures inthe National Gallery ”’ 
in twelve serial numbers, containing the 
finest reproductions of the best master- 
pieces of that Gallery. The text is by 
the Curator, Charles L. Eastlake. There 
will be a hundred full-page illustrations, 
and eighty text pictures, the pictures ap- 
pearing grouped under their respective 
schools and in chronological order. The 
pages are 12x16 inches in size, and the 
price for each part will be $5. 


Books of the Week. 


Christianity and the Progress of Man. By W. 
Douglas Mackenzie. 746x5, pp. 249. Chicago, 
New York, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- $ 

125 
Paul. By the Kev. ; 
WP Bs danas base by ce aeNN Eads ca sebrosescvdane 
The Investment of Influence By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 736x5, pp. 296. The same 
The World and Its People. Book VIII. (Austra- 
lia and the Islands of the Sea.) By Eva M.C. 
Kellogg. 746x5, p pp. 448. New York, estos. 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company. kspovacaes 
Village omen. ny, Dose Church. 734x5, pp. 
362. New York; Macmillan Company 
The Teaching of Morality. 
7%4x5, pp. 146. The same 
The Mysteries Pagan and Christian. 
ham, D.D., F.S.A. 734x5, pp. 150. Thesame.. 150 

bis” gs: Things. By J. Agar Beet. 734x5\%, PP. 
8. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 13 

The Revelation of St.John the Divine. By ‘A. 

Ames, M.D., D.D. 7x5, pp. 280. The 
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By Sophie Bryant. 


By S. Chevt- 


= ee pong m~ * Edward Daher Mason, 

New York: A. D. F. Ran- 

do pe é * bbe ovsescccsccces 

Elementary Scientific French Reader. 

Marilotte-Davies, Ph.D. 744 

D. C, Heath & Co 

A Man and a Woman. By Stanley Waterloo. 

734x5. pp. 249. Chicago: Way & Williams.... 

Beautiful Women of the Poets. By Beatrice 

ss. 734x444, pp. 171. New York: E. R. 

Be Ai nisin acs evoupensvcanGheonrtesobe see 

Shakespeare’s Men and } cayman 

ter. 734x4%, pp. 239. The sam 

wi af ge tates, By the Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet. 8x54, pp. 463. The same 

A kde Pilgrimage. By John Henry Scare. 

SAX5H4, pp. 479. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 


Peon Standard Dictionary. 86x7, pp. 915. 
“tad York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Misdebeiecbbabebabsktaneeersomnboeubs ries biden ases 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. 
Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A.. Oxon. wgxiny 

pp. 70. London, Edinburgh. Glasgow, New 
York: Oxford University Press 

st” Bible (Polychrome Edition: 
e Rev. G. F. Moore, D. - 10 
on Now York: Doda, M 


By P. 
x5, pp. 182. Boston : 


age B 
LEx7l6, xii 
Mead & Co....... ih 
The Carnival of Venice. By Florence Danforth 

Newcomb. 8x54, pp. 172. New York and 

Lundon: F. Tennyson Neely.................... 
™S pages. By F. S. Hefferman. 71¢x5%¢, pp. 
Thesame 
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Life of Life. By Arthur L. Salmon. 714x4, pp. 64. 
oe and London: William Blackwood & 
cae Zeisberger and His Brown Brethren. By 
m. H. Rice. 7¢x5,pp. 57. Bethlehem: Mo- 

tS Publication Committee 


ny Athos Mission i Egypt, 


By Andrew Wat- 
x . 480. Pittsburgh: United 
Prodyeertan Board “> Publication 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Modern English Literature 


By Epmunp Gosse, Hon. M. A. of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Literatures of 
the World Series. Uniform with ‘‘ An- 
cient Greek Literature,’’ by GILBERT 
Murray, and ‘‘ French Literature,”’ by 
EpWARD DowDEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Probably no living man is more competent than 

Mr. Gosse to write a popular and yet scholarly history 

of English literature. . . . The greater part of his 

life has been given up to the study and criticism of the 

English literature of the past, and he has a learned and 

balanced enthusiasm for every writer who has written 

excellently in Engtish.”—London Saturday Review. 


“The book is extremely readable—more readable, in 
fact, than any other volume dealing with this vast 
subject that we can call to mind.”"—London Times. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


By WiLu1aM M. GILLEspiE, LL.D. Edit- 
ed by Cady Staley, Ph.D., President 
of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. New edition, in Two 
Parts. Part II, Higher Surveying. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The volume, completing the work, includes triangu- 
lar surveying, geodesy, trignometric leveling, baro- 
metric leveling, and precise leveling, topograp y, field 
astronomy, rat surveying, city surv eying, 


and other special topics. The best authorities have 
been consulted in order to render the work as réliable 


as possible. 
Sunset. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of ‘‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’’ ‘‘ Mary 
Fenwick’s Daughter,’”’ etc. No. 232, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“The world of novel-readers will be pleased to see 
Beatrice W hitby’s name on the title-page of a new 
story. ‘Sunset’ will fully meet the expectations of her 
many admirers, while for those (if such there be) who 
may not know her former books, it will form a very ap- 


petizing introduction to these justly popular stories.” — 
London Globe. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPPANY, 
72 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YorRK. 





EDUCATION. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Rehes! _ Girls 13 and 15 


3 z. 

lish from Kindergarten through Guliegt Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine ‘Aiken’ 8s Method of Concentrated Atten- 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; 
versational French and German. Home and Chaperonage 





= aed students. Kindergartenin French and Eng- 








MUSIC. 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 

SEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
4.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 














___ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
“USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 

















LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE INDEPENDENT congratulates its friends that it can offer them a 


COMBINATION 


of Literature and Art of the greatest merit and at a price within the reach of a 


large number of persons. 


THE INDEPENDENT and THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for one year 
each to either new or old subscribers, and the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Por- 


traits,’’ 
INDEPENDENT. 


free by express, will be sent to any person remitting $7.50 to THE 


THE REGULAR RATE 


for the three is $14.50 so that a saving of $7-00 can be made by any one accept- 


ing the offer. 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper with broad margins, size 9% 
by 13%, eath on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a 


richly decorated box. 


The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their inimi- 


table manner, so chat each portrait is practically a fine proof, which would cost, 
if ordered separately, not less than one dollar. The price of this Gallery is $7.50, 
but it will not be sold to the general public even at this price until] next season. 


It can be obtained now only in ‘‘combination,” 


autograph is added in nearly every case. 


as announced. A facsimile 





ORDERS WILL BE FILLED PROMPTLY. 


THE 


REMITTANCES OF $7.50 SHOULD BE MADE TO 


INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., New York. 
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Financial. 


The Power of Money as a 
Solvent. 


OnE of the most striking character- 
istics of the modern world has received 
of late several demonstrations of its 
force and vitality. We refer totheim- 
portant influence which the managers 
of mobile capital exert on the direction 
of affairs which in former times were 
left more largely under the control of 
pure sentiment or passion. What is 
sometimes styled with opprobrious in- 
tent the age of materialism has devel- 
oped features which possess merit and 
which tend to reconcile us somewhat to 
the loss of moral force which, it would 
appear, the laws of nature make more 
or less of a concomitant of peace and 
business prosperity. End-of-the-cen- 
tury society has developed such a vast- 
ness and complexity of the sphere of 
action of the money-getting desire im- 
planted in humanity that problems are 
often solved by the necessity of finan- 
cial interests to protect themselves, 
when otherwise they might. prove the 
source of much misery and destruction, 
and even a retardation of the growth 
of moral civilization. It is surely an 
advantage that to-day the power of 
financial circles is inclined toward a 
se tlement of vexing questions in Gov- 
ernment and social life without resort 
to physical weapons or pressure. 

The pen which writes checks is to- 
day really more powerful than the 
sword, which takes life. The banking 
power of Europe for the time being 
works toward the peaceful settlement 
of the controversies that lately made 
the Eastern question one which con- 
cerned China and its future, instead of 
the fate of the Turk in Europe. The 
British loan of $80,000,000 to the 
Chinese Empire was undoubtedly the 
factor which gave pause toany extremely 
aggressive steps which, a short time ago, 
appeared to be threatened in Chinese 
waters by Russia and Germany; for it 
reminded European diplomats of the 
mighty money resources of Great Britain 
—something to be respectfully regarded 
when the expense and waste of great 
hostilities were to be incurred by radical 
action. There is little doubt that the 
restraining hand of the international 
banker was felt through the series of 
events which has made possible a peacea- 
ble solution of the Cuban problem, which 
so vitally concerns this country. The 
heavy holdings of Spanish bonds by 
French investors made it incumbent 
upon the great bankers who act for 
these interests to direct political and 
diplomatic influence against the policy 
of the former administration of Spain, 
which threatened to involve us in war 
with the Castillian monarchy. And if 
all things were exposed, it would doubt- 
less be found that the men who repre- 
sent the investment community in the 
United States have had much to say in 
persuading two ot our Chief Execu- 
tives to a policy of restraint of the reck- 
less ‘‘Jingoism” of some of our na- 
tional legislators. However selfish may 
be their motives, the men who are now 
in a position largely to control the 
money markets have apparently a com- 
mon bond of union in preserving the 
blessings of peace to the world. 

With regard to the more strictly do- 
mestic problems confronting this coun- 
try, there is to be noted a harmony in 
capital’s desire and influence which may 
help toward a satisfactory settlement. 
The practice of profit-sharing bétween 
employer and employé is certainly not 
losing ground, thothere has not of late 
been any striking evidence of its prog- 
ress. Theaims of the managers of the 
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hard and soft coal producing and trans~- 
porting companies, referred to last 
week, to improve the condition of the 
two industries are making headway. 
They involve the retirement of the mid- 
dleman, it is true, but such changes are 
only effected gradually, thereby redu- 
cing the maximum of individual suffer- 
ing. They carry with them only the 
losses which accrue to some individuals 
on every great industrial rev>lution, 
like that which occurred with the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery 
or the replacement of the stage-coach 
by the locomotive. If the coal com- 
panies are able to agree upon a plan for 
central selling and distributing agen- 
cies, the producer and the consumer 
will be brought more closely together; 
and economic experience proves that 
the profits saved by the elimination of 
intermediaries are inevitably shared in 
the end, so that there exist together 
lower cost to the consumer and more 
reasonable returns to the investor-pro- 
ducer. 

We may see in the recent working of. 
the speculative machinery of the wheat 
markets how good is often accomplished 
by the practical outcome of self-interest. 
An aggregation of capital has been in- 
fluenced by the legitimate condition of 
the world’s cereal situation to an ex- 
tensive purchase of wheat which other 
capital was willing to sell for delivery 
in the future. No sympathy need be 
wasted on men who suffer by the purely 
gambling facilities of modern markets. 
What has been accomplished by the so- 
called Leiter ‘‘deal” in Chicago, how- 
ever, has beena maintenance of profit- 
able values for the farmer who had 
wheat to.seil, or the moneyed man who 
paid him earlier in the season for a 
product which must be held for a time 
without profit in the hope of a favor- 
able market later on. The foreign con- 
sumer, of course, has been compelled 
to pay a higher price because of his 
necessities, but his loss has been this 
country’s gain, And nowhere has there 
been complaint of a higher cost of 
‘‘the poor man’s bread.”” There has 
been no appreciable change in the 
price of the baker’s product during the 
course of natural changes which have 
lifted the market value of American 
wheat from fity cents to a dollar a 
bushel. 

Prosperity has mellowed the views 
of many legislators whose notions of 
political economy are usually repgesent- 
ed by efforts to embarrass enterprise in 
times of depression, when encourage- 
ment is the real remedy to be applied. 
Hence, we now see prevailing a stronger 
spirit of confidence of capital than in 
many years, and the money that is inca- 
pable of going into purely industrial ven- 
tures, or lacks the desire to do so, must 
content itself with seeking securities and 
paying prices for them, which reduce 


the return on the investment to so low 
a rate of interest as 3 or 4%. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 






























with their latest sales: 
Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 

AMEFICS. ........0.cccccccesces 355 350 360 
American Exchange.......... 170 170 171 
SOWETY..... 2c. ccccerseece sg 300 325 
rOadWAY............. 287 240 
h and Drove 94 100 
Central National..... 162 165 170 
Chase National.. 235 ies 
Chatha' 39 300 
Chemical 4,270 4,000 4,20 
Citizens’ 132 1235 135 
———. u 15246 10 ‘gsi 
Col 209 200 
Continental... 130 127 ne 
Corn Exchange. 295 295 
East River....... 133% 135 143 
Eleventh Ward 4 220 Ft 
. ees aves 
Fifth Avenue 3,000 2,800 8,100 
First National...........0.-... «sss 2,700 hae 
rirst National of 8.1 12814 120 160 
nth 170 125 160 
~~ jpeenegea 4 185 190 
a ies 
allatin National....... sig 300 re 
Garfield National.... 600 dens 
German A 115 120 
165 coco 
baeeee 150 ‘onan 
520 530 
145 155 
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es: Manufacturers’... et i a great business to the fact that the 
Ci ae ee 13 «+. representatives of German merchants 
Laneott aii 2 ‘4 and manufacturers are to be found in 
a See. = 2 ~~ every quarter of the globe. They are 
mmantes on6 Trad ir 1 trained business men, and are also able 
erchants’. 000. 146 ii# = to speak two or more different lan- 
etropolis.... 440 roe guages. Besides this, millions of Ger- 
cones ears, rae "+ man capital are invested in warehouses 
Be Yor = ‘33 | and agencies in different parts of the 
New York Count 700 a < EI, 
New York Nat. Eechaase 80 py 
—_etogehatte is bs .... The Merchants’ National Bank, 
North America. 135 «: Of this city, has sent a circular to its 
Pacific... 180 ‘i = stockholders stating that heretofore 
oS = 2 many of the stockholders had ap- 
Se sodynpae a = pointed two of the directors of the bank 
Seaboard Nationai 120 ++  a$ their proxies to vote for them at 
Seventh National... 100 tii meetings of the stockholders; that the 
poe aed Leama os ‘1 Comptroller of the Currency had, in 
State of New York. = “is ‘jig sis letter of October 15th, 1897, di- 
Third National... & iw ... rected attention ‘‘to the fact that un- 
Twelfth Ward. 125 130 der the law and decision of the courts, 
= | = directors are held to be officers of Na- 
Uni = ~~ ‘jg; tional banks and therefore prohibited 
WG HAG. ooo. a sis ccs gecnass 290 25 sae from acting as proxies for other share- 





BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending January 8th, were: 
I rters’ & Trad’s, 5 
Mepehants’ Seveush bes tase 


=. -. 130 Park 
Hide & Leather....... 91 «| 








FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.. The President of Peru has pro- 
mulgated a law providing for the pay- 
ment of duties in gold. If duties are 
paid in silver Peruvian coin an addi- 
tional tax equivalent to its depreciation 
will be charged. 


....We are glad to note that the 
National Shoe and Leather Bank of 
this city will resume dividend payments 
beginning April 1st at the rate of 4% 
ayear. Owing tothe robbery of the 
bank in 1894 no dividends have since 
been paid. 


....In the notice of the statement, 
published last week, of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., of which George L. Chase is 
President, it should have been stated 
that the increase in assets during the 
past year was $819,000, and the increase 
in surplus was $985,000. This is cer- 
tainly a most gratifying showing. 


. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce to 
holders of 6% first mortgage bonds of 
the Oregon Railway & Navigaticn Co. 
maturing in 1909, that the offer hereto- 
fore made for the refunding of the 
above bonds into 4% consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, maturing in 1946, will be 
withdrawn on February Ist next, 
Until then the conversion can be 
effected upon a basis of $1,210 1n 4% 
bonds for $1,000 in 6% bonds, with an 
adjustment of the accrued interest. It 
is stated that the larger part of the 6% 
bonds have already been refunded. 


.The Great Northern Railway 
Company has recently received from 
the Brooks Locomative Works two im- 
mense freight locomotives that are 
greater in size and weight than any here- 
tofore constructed. They weigh 212,750 
pounds each, and are designed forhaul- 
ing heavy trains over the Rocky Moun- 
tains between Great Falls and Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda. On this division 
the grades are very heavy. The total 
length of an engine and tender is 64 
feet 1% inches, and the general propor- 
tions are perfectly adapted to the 
whole. 


..- How many people know that the 
United States produced last year one- 
fourth, of the world’s gold, or about $60, - 
000,000 worth? And Colorado is credited 
with about one-third ofthis as her share 
These figures, furnished by Robert E. 
Preston, Director of the Mint, taily 
very closely with those furnished by 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
which gives $241, 391,639 as the world’s 
total production of gold for 1897, an 
increase of more than $29,000,000 over 
1896. The gold found in the Klondike 
region swells the Canadian output from 
$2,810,000 in 1896 to perhaps $7,000,- 
ooo during last year. 


....The United States Consul at 
Mainz, Germany, furnishes the State 
Department with some facts and statis- 
tics regarding the great increase in the 
commerce ofGermany. He states that 
in 1881 Germany’s foreign trade 
amounted to $1,508,206,000, and that 
in 1895 it had increased to $1,772,624,- 
ooo. During the same period the com- 
merce of England, France and Russia 
decreased, He ascribes much of this 





holders at any meeting’’; and that, in 
consequence, it will be necessary for 
stockholders to appoint persons other 
than directors as proxies. This calls 
our attention to a custom that has 
grown upin some corporations, which 
is, we think, essentially unwise and 
possibly unsafe. In some cases officers 
of corporations have asked and ob- 
tained proxies for themselves, thereby 
taking the management of such cor- 
porations out of the hands of their di- 
rectors. It seems better from every 
point of view that no officer of a cor- 
poration should ask, or should be al- 
lowed to receive proxies from stock- 
holders toact for them at stockholders’ 
meetings. 


.... The region between Lake Erie 
and the Upper Ohio River, which in- 
cludes Eastern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, is the center of enor- 
mous mining and manufacturing inter- 
ests. A traffic, always increasing, of 
20,000,000 tons yearly, is carried on in 
this district. At Pittsburg ‘‘ Harbor” 
a greater tonnage in vessels, largely 
coal and coke barges, is registered than 
at any other port in the world. It is 
of paramount importance, therefore, to 
improve and cheapen the means of 
transportation. To this end, in 1889, 
the Pennsylvania Legislature author- 
ized the appointment of a commission 
to make a survey for a ship canal to 
connect the Ohio River with Lake Erie. 
It was found that where the river 
nearest approaches the lake, there is 
a distance of only 122 miles. Exist- 
ing waterways may be utilized for a 
ship canal along this line which 
involves 180 feet less of lockage than 
any other route through Ohio or Indi- 
ana, and abundant water supply is 
found here. In 1894 the Pittsburg 
Chamber of Commerce took up the 
matter and appointed a _ provisional 
committee to make surveys and esti- 
mates whose voluminous but interesting 
report has lately been issued. The 
route suggested is found eminently 
practicable on all the important points 
involved, and the outlay for construc- 
tion is estimated at $33,000,000. A 
net annual revenue of some $2,900,000 
is confidently looked for, which would 
represent a return of 8 9-10% The ad- 
vantages resultant upon the completion 
of a ship canal to form a new outlet to 
and from this great freight-producing 
region, with its dense population, are 
very obvious. A bill for providing for 
the construction of a canal is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Railways 
and Canals in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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.In Washington, last week, sev- 
eral hearings on the ‘‘ Anti-Scalping’’ 
bill were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. Much 
fresh evidence was brought forth as to 
the methods of the railroad ticket 
brokers and their confederates. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the 
whole system is based upon misrepre- 
sentations and largely built up in fraud 
and forgery. The temptation to dis- 
honesty among railroad employés is one 
of its worst features. A few years ago 
the Pennsylvania system found that 
tickets valued at more than $40,000 had 
been stolen in one year between New 
York and Washington by passenger 
conductors on their trains. The rail- 
road companies claim that the ‘‘scalp- 
ers’ ” offices depend almost solely upon 
the purchase of stolen tickets and the 
manufacture of counterfeit tickets. It 
is not necessary to go to the broker’s 
office in order to dispose at a discount 
of unused tickets; passenger agents of 
practically all the great railway systems 
are ready to redeem at full value tickets 
wholly or in partunused. All the great 
railway lines, all the associations and 
organizations which hotd large an- 
nual conventions, hundreds of leading 
journals, and nearly two million citizens 
who have signed petitions unite in an 
earnest appeal to Congress to pass this 
bill which makes it a ‘‘ misdemeanor for 
a person to conduct the business of 
selling tickets... unless he is duly au- 
thorized in writing as an agent... and 
a penal offense to forge and alter tickets 
or passes, or knowingly dispose of the 
same.’” These facts and many others 
of greatest importance are clearly 
brought out in the elaborate and ex- 
haustive brief submitted by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, who 
from the inception of this movement, 
has been tireless and unflagging in his 
efforts to arouse public sentiment upon 
this matter, and by Assistant General 
Passenger Agent George W. Boyd, ofthe 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is reported 
that the Committee will undoubtedly 
report favorably upon the pending bill. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


___ SF Nassau Strost, How York. 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 


6% 1st [lortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 


MATURING IN 1909. 

Notice is hereby given,that the offer heretofore made 
forthe refunding of the above bonds inte 4 
per cent. Consolidated Mertgage Bonds, 
maturing in 1946, will be withdrawn on February ist, 
next. Until then the conversion can be effected upon 
the basis of $1,210in 4 per cent, Bonds tor 
$1,000 in 6 per cent. Bonds, with an adjust- 
ment of the accrued interest. The larger part ot 
the 6 per cent. Bouds have already been re- 
funded. 

ASTATEMENT SHOWING THE FINANCIAL PO- 
SITION OF THE COMPANY CAN BE HAD UPON 
APPLICATION TO THE UNDERSIGNED, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27 AND 29 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earn it. san prove 
7/05: by best Enstern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
rn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. ‘ 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 








JOHN PETTIT REALTY CO., 


30 EAST 23d STREET, NEAR MADISON SQUARE. 


$ KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., Registrar of Company’s Stock. 





$ SAFE INVESTMENTS FOR ANY AMOUNT—BEARING 67% INTER- 
EST—PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


INVESTMENTS ALL BASED ON HIGH CLASS INCOME PRODUCING 
PROPERTIES IN NEW YORK CITY. A REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 


: 
: 
: 
, 


we ae 


CORPORATION UNDER A MANAGEMENT HAVING OVER 25 YEARS’ 











THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 




















SHARES $100. 









EXPERIENCE IN REALTY OPERATIONS IN THIS CITY. WE INVITE 


CALL OR SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AND ANY OTHER IN- 
FORMATION THAT MAY BE DESIRED. 


PAR VALUE OF $ 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


The Leavitt & Johnson 
Trust Company 





CAPITAL, - - - = $150,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000, 


WATERLOO, IOWA, 

Have negotiated farm loans fora lifetime. No client 
has taken an acre of land or lost one dollar. On every 
foreciosure but one in the last 15 years, the borrower or 
his representatives have redeemed before process was 
complete, by paying principal, interest, costs and at- 
torney’s fees. That one was taken by an interested party 
on same terms. 

The same care and attention which accomplished this 
result is still given to the business by the same individ- 
uals. We invite correspondence. Oldest loan agency 
in Lowa. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. — 


Boody, McLellan & Co., 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








We offer and recommend as safe investment a 
first mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. 
Special circular seat on application. 

for 


VIRGINIA_FARMS eat. 


Large and small. Free Catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO.(Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


SECURITY, 














CONVENIENCE, 
: PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 


securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large. lignt ani airy rooms; for the use and conven- 
lence of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho: 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


wich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whoie time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres. 

James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


1 depository for moneys paid 
ed to act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, |W. D, SLOANE, 

D, WILLIs JAMEs, Gustav H. ScHWaB, 
JOHN A, STEWART, FRANK LYMAN, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
EpWwarp CooPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

W. BaYyaRp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL LORD, 
WILiiaM RocKEFELLER, |JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
Argx. E 0 
WiLL 


BR. . O. MILL, 
H. Macy,JB., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

New York, December 22d, 1897. 

The Board of Directors of this (Company have this 4 
declared a SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND of THREE 
PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Tuesday, the first day of February next, to the 
Stockholders of.record at3 o’clock P. M., on ape 
the 8ist instant, at which time the Transfer Books w: i 
be closed to be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 





17th day of January next. 


E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 








THE 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
50 WALL STREET, 
New YorK, yenmery 3d, 1898. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors have this day declared a semiannual 
Divided of THREE PER CENT., earn on demand. 
DAVID J. TIS, Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 3 Chamber: Street. 
99TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 138th, 1897. 

A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR PER CEN1. per 
annum has been declared for the six months ending De- 
cember Sist, upon all accounts entitled thereto 
$5 to $8,000, payable after January 10th, 1898. 

Deposits made on or before January 7th, will draw in- 


terest from January ist. 
ILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 





rom 





Office of United States Fire Ins. Co. 
NO. 4 PINE STREET. 
January 4th, 1898. 
13TH DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semiannual dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 

W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 24th, 1997, 
SYVENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free of tax, 
payable January 3d, to which date, from December 3ist, 


the transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 


8TH AVE., COR. 14TH ST. 

The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors, January ist, 1898, shall be at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000. Deposits made on or before January 
10th will draw interest from January Ist. 

FREDERICK HUGHSON, President. 
RUFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 











Greeley Square, New York. 


Interest credited January ist, payable January 20th 
orany time later. Rate: FOUR PERCENT. from $5 to 
$500. THREE PER CENT. on the excess up to $3,000. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 





NINETY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5%) 
PER CENT. is payable on demand at the 
office of the company, No. 34 Pine St. 

CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 

NEw YorK, Jan. 3d, 1898. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15th, 1898, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday. December 
81st, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from January Ist 
to January 14th, 1898, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer 











Finance and Business. 


IMPROVEMENT in the tone of business 
progresses more rapidly than improve- 
ment in volume. Sentiment is rapidly 
becoming optimistic, too optimistic, per- 
haps, to last; but the tide is now running 
in the forward direction, and there are 
no hindrances of consequence in sight 
except the Cuban question and currency 
reform, Public opinion on both of 
these questions is just now very hope- 
ful. What Congress will do with Cuba 
is, however, still a matter of conjec- 
ture; and if autonomy fails, as many of 
Cuba’s best friends quietly believe, 
there is considerable possibility of se- 
rious friction with Spain subsequently. 
The cause of currency reform, which 
is without doubt the most vital of all 
business issues before the Legislature, 
is making rapid strides forward. The 
report of the Indianapolis Monetary 
Commission has not only been very 
favorably received, but is likely to form 
the basis of active discussion at an 
early date. It is many years since a 
bill as comprehensive in plan and as 
well adapted at the start to the coun- 
try’s needs has been presented to the 
consideration of Congress. It has but 
one serious defect. The restrictions 
upon bank circulation are so severe 
that the issue of currency under the 
plan proposed would not begin to com- 
pensate for the withdrawal of the $448,- 
000,000 greenbacks and Sherman notes. 





INDEPENDENT 


This, however, isa defect so obvious 
that discussion is almost certain to 
provide a remedy. If not, a sharp 
contraction of the currency would in- 
evitably follow. 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange 
is becoming more active and prices are 
rising as a result of improved business 
conditions, better earnings and good 
prospects for their continuance. The 
investment demand for securities is 
moderate. Buyers have shown a strong 
preference for bonds, especially the low 
interest-bearing issues of railroads, 
which have undergone reorganization 
and have been selling at low values. 
The demand for bonds due about the 
year 1900 by savings banks and other 
institutions is also a feature. This 
preference for securities having both an 
assured income and a certain redemp- 
tion value about the time of the next 
election, suggests that those holding 
positions of trust have not yet regain- 
ed full confidence in the future. Rail- 
road earnings continue good, 62 
roads reporting an increase of near- 
ly 14% in the fourth week of 
December compared with last year. 
Rate-cutting, however, is developing 
into more serious proportions and 
trunk-line managers assert that the 
railroads have not profited by increased 
earnings to the extent that they are 
entitled. Bank clearings last week were 
the largest on record and 34% ahead of 
last year. Thisis surprising in view of 
the fact that local merchants frequently 
complain that their experience does not 
approach these figures. Speculation 
and higher prices undoubtedly account 
for a considerable portion of this gain. 
The money market is firmer and the 
higher rates are attracting currency 
here from the interior in large sunts. 
The bank statement showed an unu- 
sual increase of nearly six and a half 
millions in surplus reserve forthe week, 

Wheat continues to hover near the 
dollar mark. The advance, however, 
seems to have been checked for the 
present, and prices of flour have been 
shaded by wholesale dealers. Both re- 
ceipts and exports of wheat continue 
large, and recent reports indicate that 
farmers still have large supplies on 
hand. The high price of wheat this 
year seems likely to largely increase the 
output next year, an increase of 11% 
in the acreage of winter wheat being 
already reported, and cotton having 
been displaced to a considerable ex- 
tent. Cotton still appears to be with- 
out friends, and its low price is of 
course unsatisfactory togrowers, Cot- 
ton goods ofthe staple sorts are weak, 
but at the lower prices established on 
prints, print cloths, etc., larger saleshave 
been made. Coffee broke 2c. owing to 
large supplies, while other staple gro- 
ceries were unchanged. The iron trade 
is in an encouraging position, and large 
orders have been placed for bridges, 
buildings, pipe, etc., which stimulate 
the demand for pig iron. For boots 
and shoes the demand seems to be 
larger than ever; altho prices have ad- 
vanced to a point which checks the 
placing of orders. One of the most 
satisfactory evidences of the times is 
that business failures in the United 


States for the first week of January 
were only 322 in the United States 
against 471 a year ago. 


READING NOTICES. ~ 


Tue Northern Pacific Railway Co. has published 
a Klondike folder called ** The Key to Klondike,”’ 
which will be sent to any address, by Chas. S. Fee, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., upon 
receipt of 2centsin postage, The Northern Pacific 
Compary engaged a man experienced in such work 
and sent him over the different trails to the Klon- 
dike region for the purpose of making measure- 
ments of distances and elevations, locating fords, 
etc. The result of his trip has been embodied in a 
large map printed on the reverse of the folder, 
There is a great deal of valuable information in 

to means and methods relative to the Klon- 


dike region. 
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1898 CALENDARS. 


A very handsome calendar for 1898, made to rep- 
resent a Government mail-pouch, has been issued 
by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. 
It is printed in a rich brown and gold on heavy en- 
ameled card, size 8x15 inches. The calendar will be 
sent free anywhere, on receipt of eight cents in 
postage to cover cost of mailing, by applying to A. 

- Smith, G. P. and T. A., Cleveland, O.—Adv. 


GET THE BEST. 


WE sometimes wonder if the readers of Tue 
INDEPENDENT who live away from the great busi- 
ness centers know that it 1s just as easy for them 
to have the best teas and coffees as though they 
were living in New York City. L. J. Callanan, of 
41 and 43 Vesey Street, is one of the largest deal- 
ers in the country. His reputation is of the highest, 
and by ordering from him the very choicest and 
best grades of tea and coffee can be secured at no 
— expense than the purchase of inferior goods 
involves. 


BEAUTY UTILITY, AND VALUE 


Are mooey combined in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Coupon Calendar for 1898. The lovely child’s head 
in an embossed gold frame, surrounded by sprays 
of flowers in mosaic, the harmonious pad in blue 
with clear figures. and the Coupons by means of 
which many valuable books and other articles may 
be obtained, make up a most desirable Calendar. 
The first coupon article is Hood’s Practical Cook’s 

ook, a handsome, useful volume of 350 pages. 
Ask your druggist for Hood’s Coupon Calendar, 
or send 6 cents in stamps for one to C. I. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 








WE have not in a long time known of a business 
reverse which has caused so great an amount of 
sympathy as the financial difficulties which recently 
overtook the Overman Wheel Company of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. It is, therefore, with an unusual de- 
gree of piveemve that the friends of that company 
every where throughout the country have learned of 
the reorganization of its affairs and the prospect 
that a greater degree of success than ever will re- 


} ward them, and that there is every prospect of a 


very brilliant degree of success tor the new organ- 
ization, About ten days ago the foundry, after 
being idle for a week, was reopened with 800 men 
at work, and the company will, as in the past, be 
able to supply a product of bicycles having few if 
any superiors in the world. 


oenol) 
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Lyon Printed Foulards 


New and fresh patterns for 
Spring and Summer Wear. 


Lyons Silks. 


Corded Silks and Satins, 


Moire and Brocades 
For Evening Wear, 


White Silks for Wedding 
Gowns. 


Lyon Silk and Wool Taffetas 
and Poplins. 


Proadovay LK 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 











. Silk Sale. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


FOULARD SILKS. 
IN THE BASEMENT. 


15,000 yards Foulard Silks, just received; 
Blue and White and Black and White; fifteen 
different designs, including several designs in 
checks and polka dots. 


These goods are 24 inches wide, and are 
placed on sale at 


60 cents per yard. 


BLACK SILKS. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


Complete lines, Plain and Fancy, in very 
many new designs; silk and satin grounds, 
including the mew Barre effects and Block 
effects. 


Peculiarly good values in plain black Taf- 
fetas and in Satin finished goods, 


75 cents to $5.00 per yard. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ith Street, 
New York, 
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James J. H. Grecory & Son, of Marblehead, 
Mass., whose ** home wn” seeds are well and 
favorably known to our readers, offer a free copy 
of their catalogue to any one asking them for it. 


A CURIOUS OFFER. 
A Sewinc-Macuine Company’s PECULIAR AND Un- 
EXPLAINED PROPOSITION. 

Mucu discussion is rife over the fact that The 
Singer Manufacturing Co., makers of the famous 
sewing.machines, propose to give one hundred of 
their fatest improved machines in even exchange 
for an equal numper of the oldest sewing-machines, 
of any make, now in family use in the United 
States. The award is to be determined from the 
list of applications sent to the Company’s head 
office in New York bfeore March rst, 1898. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, 
a subscription, or a personal service of any sort. If 
you own an old sewing-machine you have only to 
send the requisite information as to its age in order 
to be placed on the list and become a competitor 
for a prize worth having. It costs absolutely noth- 
ing but a postal-card, which will surely bring to 
your door the best sewing-machine in the world in 
exchange for your old one, rrovided it proves to be 
among the one hundred oldest 1n the list of appli- 
cations made before March ist, 1898, at which date 
the list will be closed. 

With so many as one hundred machines offered, 
any one with a sewing-machine over five or ten 
years old stands a good chance to gain a new one. 

The reputation of the Singer Manufacturing 
Company for fair dealing is well known; their offices 
are in every city, and our readers may be well as- 
sured that they will do exactly what they promise. 

The free particulars regarding sending the in- 
formation to New York can be obtained from our 
advertising columns; they may also be procured at 
any of the Singer Company’s offices and from their 
salesmen generally. 








Many years ago it was observed that persons 
employed about the purifying boxes of the Gas 
Works were remarkably free trom pulmonary affec- 
tions. Out of this grew the custom of taxing chil- 
dren suffering from Whvoping-cough, Catarrh, 
Croup, Bronchitis and similar troubles to Gas 
Works and exposing them to the beneticial influence 
of the vapors. It was left to an enterprising ( hem- 
ist, however, to establish this curative measure so 
that it could be utilized in the household. (areful 
analysis revealed that this active medicinal con- 
stituent of the contents of the purifying boxes was 
the substance so widely and favorably known as 
Vegan. ; 
hen vaporized in the Vapo-Cresolene vaporizer, 
Cresolene has been found distinctly curative in a 
large variety of throat diseases, including even 
Diphtheria; but it isin Whooping-cough and Catarrh- 
al Croup that the most brilliant results have been 
secured. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Cc., 68 Wall Street, New 
York, will cheerfully send information regarding 
this article and how to use It. 








DIED. 


At Norwich, Conn., December 22d, ALICE PARKS Ba- 
con, aged three anda half years; January 3d, Toomas 
JORDAN Bacon, aged five and a half years; children of 
Leonard W. and Letitia J. Bacon. 





THE 


A Lot of 
500 Tea Cloths 


(Hemstitched Damask). 


36 inches square, $1.00 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.25 
: 2.50 2.75 3.00 4.00ea. 


“45 + ‘$1.50 2.00.2.50 2.75 3.00 
3-75 4.50 5.50 ea. 
Sere ‘* $2.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 4.75 


5.00 7.00 €a. 


Annual Sale 
Bed Table 
Cloths, | 





Linen, 


Towels, Napkins | 





Registered Trade Mark. | 


“The Linen Store” — 


A Lot of 375 Doz. 


Tray and Carving Cloths 


' HEMSTITCHED DAMASK 


17x23 inches..........25c. and 50c. each 
20x29 inches..50c. 75c. 85c. $1.00 1.50 2.00 
24x32 inches........... , sepedi~w $1.00 2.00 
30x36 inches... 

Send for 24-page Booklet describing all 


goods offered in this sale. 


James MeCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 






































The Last Quotation 


housekeepers. 


TABLE LINENS. 

At 50c.—13,369 yards of full bleached [rish Dam- 
ask, 67 in. wide; in popular patterns, good and 
substantial, worth 75c. a yard. 

At %c.—700 yards of full bleached Scotch Dam- 
ask, 72 in. wide ; excellent quality. 

At $1.—1,000 yards of German extra heavy grass 





bleached double Damask—Barnsley finish ; of 
best flax, very durable; 72 in. wide. Value, 
: $1.50. 


TABLE CLOTHS. 
692 Genuine Barnsley Damask Table Cloths ; crass 
bleached—free from chemicals—thus retaining 
fullstrength. Sizes: 


68x70 in., $1.75 68x107 in., $2.75 
68x88 in., $2.25 70x108 in., $3. 
NAPKINS. 


At $1 a doz.—2.400, of good, bleached Scotch 
Damask, 174¢x17i¢ in. Especially interesting 
to hotel and restaurant men. 

At $1.25 a doz.—4,800, of full bleached Damask, 
in pleasing patterns; some 18 in., Others 20 in. 
square. 

At $1.50 a doz.—J ust 1,000, of good quality, many 
designs ; 20 in. square. 











The present month will see the exhaustion of the stocks of Domestic Linens 
which were collected and brought here ahead of the new tariff. Only the im- 
portation of ‘‘Wanamaker quantities’’ permits us to offer the old prices to-day. 

We have held great lots of these goods in the original packages until now, in 
order to emphasize the bargain element in this January offering. This will be 
the last time we can quote these figures. 
present prices and the mext prices is a full fifth. A notable fact for thrifty 





of Old Tariff Prices 


The average difference between the 


At $23a doz.—1,000, of extra heavy, grass bleached 
Damask ; 22 in. square. 

At $2a doz.—2,400, full bleached, pretty patterns 
dinner size; 24 in. square 

At $2.50 a doz.—2,400, of extra heavy bleached 
linen, and full 26in. square ; very durable. 


TOWELS. 


At 12%¢c.—720 fringed huckaback towels; 20x40 in. 

At 16c.—720 all white huckaback towels, hem- 
stitched ends, strong and durable ; 18x39 in. 

At 18c.—1,200 Irish liuckaback towels, of fine 
silky yarns and generous size. 

At 25c.—1,500 very fine all white German hucka- 
back towels, hemmed, and bordered damask. 


BED LINENS. ; 


At $3.75 a pair.—Sheets of strong unlaundered 
Irish linen; neatly hemstitched; 90x95 in. 

At $4.50 a pair.—Sheets of old-fashioned German 
linen, hemstitched; 90x96 in. 

At $5.50 a pair.—Sheets of fine round thread Irish 
linen, hemstitched; 90x96 in. 

At 37igc.—Irish linen pillow-cases, regular size, 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th and 1oth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


neatly hemstitched. 4 
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Insurance. 


An Admission. 


CoMPLAINTS of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association on account of 
the increase in demands upon the mem- 
bership since the present administra- 
tion came in have not been many—or, 
at least, little has been heard of them 
publicly. We find now in the 7zmes 
of this city, that a member has com- 
plained to that journal, alleging that 
the Association has made a change in 
the form of its policies and demands 
from her nearly double what she used 
to pay. As she has held a $3,000 poli- 
cy for ten years, and a $2,000 one four 
years, she went to the office on receiv- 
ing notice of the new scheme, and was 
there told that she could withdraw 
if not satisfied. Vice-President El- 
dridge, however, tells the 7zmes that 
she has misapprehended the notice, 
which was an offer rather than a 
notice, and that he doubts whether 
any personal inquiry has been made 
at the office. He is reported as 
denying that any increase has been 
made, saying that the amount called for 
on the latest assessment, December Ist, 
was exactly what has been called for 
every sixty days during the past two 
and a half years. There has been, he 
says, neither compulsion nor demand— 
instead of either, an offer extended to 
old members to substitute for their old 
policies the new form, which is preferred 
by some, altho for others the old form 
is preferable. The old members who 
choose to make the change will do so; 
those who do not choose to change will 
continue on the old terms and condi- 
tions. He says: 

‘* Our original policy is a policy upon 
which the rates are based on attained 
age; that is to say, the rate increases 
yearly as the policy-holder grows older. 
We have never exercised our full rights 
in that regard. Policy-holders sixty 
years old are paying the premiums al- 
lotted to fifty-four years of age, and all 
through the list it is the same; the hold- 
ers of the original policies pay assess- 
ments on six years less than the attained 
age. 

‘The new scheme we have laid before 
our policy-holders is somewhat in the 
line of the ‘ old line’ companies who pro- 
vide, by asking heavy premiums in the 
beginning, for the maintenance of the 
same premium throughout the term of 
insurance. The cost of risk of insur- 
ance increases naturally with each year 
the insured lives. Under our original 
policy to meet that increased cost the 
premium was increased annually. Under 
the new scheme the premium remains 
the same. For instance, under the new 
scheme a person sixty years old would be 
asked to pay an annual premium of $63 
per $1,000. Under the old scheme the 
same person would pay $36 for $1,000 
for the first yearand thereafter an in- 
crease yearly. The pecuniary advan- 
tage, according to the tables of averages 
prepared by life insurance experts, is 
with those who insure under the condi- 
tions of the new form of policy.” 

Over and over—so often that we have 
rarely, if ever, written on the subject 
at any length without doing so—we 
have explained that there is no arith- 
metical conflict between the level pre- 
mium and the so-called ‘‘ natural’’ 
plans; provided the required money 
comes in, it is a matter of no conse- 
quence how often, or how otherwise, 
itis got in. But here is a noticeable 
confession that ‘‘ we have never exer- 
cised our full rights in that regard.” 
The Association has been trying to 
avoid unpleasantness by not rating up 
according to increase of age; but to 
avoid such unpleasantness this year is 
to make sure of meeting it, larger and 
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more severe, next year or in some year 
further along. The money which ought 
to be collected and is not remains fruc- 
tifying in the members’ pockets, as we 
have been told from the very first; but 
the members have not understood 
this to be a loan subject to call. 
Certainly they could not so un- 
derstand, since the constant claim of as- 
sessment advocates has been that all 
this is money saved. The Mutual Re- 
serve itself has not been behind the rest 
in emphasizing, in its advertisements, 
the alleged saving effected, and in ask- 
ing why anybody should pay a dollar 
for insurance which he could get for 
sixty cents (or whatever the exact figure 
was). The question would have been 
pertinent had it been candid, but it 
omitted essential facts. 

Now, the new scheme is ‘‘ somewhat” 
on the line of level-premium companies. 
Of course the Mutual Reserve, or any 
other, can furnish sound life insurance 
if it collects enough. Whether the 
present ‘‘somewhat’’ for reserve is 
enough, time will show. 


Incontestability in Law. 


A BILL ostensibly to protect the peo- 
ple from being robbed of their rights by 
the wicked life insurance companies is 
before the Georgia Legislature. When- 
ever any company contests a policy on 
the plea that it was void from the start 
because obtained by fraud, the compa- 
ny must deposit in court, to abide the 
event, the full amount of all premiums 
paid, with interest thereon up to date, 
If the plaintiff wins and beats the com- 
pany, the deposit is to be returned to 
the latter, legal costs of court being 
first deducted; if the company beats the 
claimant on the trial, the deposit, less the 
legal court costs chargeable to him, is to 
handed over to him. This would inci- 
dentally work asa device for making 
collection of costs sure and easy, but it 
is primarily intended to guard claimants 
against losing, in any event, more than 
the costs of action. A claim is resisted 
as fraudulent, and is sued. If the 
verdict is that there was no fraud 
and the claim is good, the _ hold- 
er wins as usual, and the deposit 
does not benefit him in any manner; 
but if he loses, his claim being found 
void for fraud, he is to have his money 
back withinterest! In such case, the 
company is to lose the original cost of 
writing the policy and the cost of car- 
ing for the money, and the fraudulent 
claimant is to be rewarded by having 
the premiums cared for and invested 
at full legal interest without charge. 
Plainly, this is in the way of induce- 
ment to fraud—for instance, to making 
up agood ‘‘family record ”’ in place of 
a very bad one. Ifa man does so and 
is not found out he wins; if he zs found 
out he merely makesa good investment 
of the premiums and cannot lose any- 
thing. To make the inducement more 
complete, an amendment makes all 
policies incontestable for any cause 
after one year, and as amended the bill 
went through the House by more than 
a two-thirds vote. 

Georgia is the Empire State of the 
South, and, of all Southern States, 
ought to have more sense and more 
honesty than even to threaten such leg- 
islation as this. Nevertheless, since 
some companies have voluntarily made 
bids for popularity by offering incon- 
testability for’ any cause after one 
year, is it-so very strange that legisla- 
tures propose to take them at their 
word? | 

Since the above was written the 
Legislature has adjourned, the bill hav- 
ing been killed by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 
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Obituary. 


Mr. SHEPPARD HOoMANS, the well- 
known actuary, died suddenly on Sat- 
urday evening, in Fifty-ninth Street, 
while apparently on his way home; hav- 
ing been taken ill in a car, he was as- 
sisted to a bench bya policeman, and 
died before the arrival of the ambu- 
lance, which had been called, his own 
house being less than a block distant. 
Mr. Homans was born in Baltimore in 
1831. In 1849 he entered Harvard, 
following the natural bent of his mind 
to the study of astronomy and the 
higher mathematics. While a student 
at the University Observatory, the 
United States Government observed 
his scientific attainments and called 
him to Coast Survey service, also after- 
ward making him Government astrono- 
mer. In 1855,0n the death of Pro- 
fessor Gill, he assumed the most impor- 
tant position of his life as Actuary 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. While there he 
constructed and published the Ameri- 
can experience mortality table, and de- 
vised—-with assistance from Mr. David 
Parks Fackler, for which he gave Mr. 
Fackler cheerful credit—the ‘‘con- 
tribution plan’’ of the Mutual Life for 
apportionment of surplus. In 1871— 
having thus been with the company 
during most of Mr. Winston’s term as its 
head and having participated ina great 
part of its rise from the comparatively 
small position attained before the War 
—Mr. Homans left the Mutual Life. In 
1875 he founded the Provident Sav- 
ings Life and was its first President, 
remaining until a few years ago; since 
his retirement from that company he 
has been consulting actuary for it, and, 
indeed, he sustained that relation to 
life insurance generally during the later 
years of his life. 

Mr. Homans was a member of some 
half-dozen local clubs. He was a 
founder of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and its first President; a cor- 
responding member of the like Institute 
in England, a voluminous writer on 
scientific and actuarial subjects. He 
was a man of the highest repute pro- 
fessionally, and his lamented death 
suddenly removes a figure alike promi- 
nent and hcnored. 





Just before Christmas, the last 
effects of the Charter Oak Life, being 
its old books and renewal registers, 
went the way of all things, being sold 
as old paper stock. The two receivers 
had paid a last dividend of 3% per 
cent., previous payments having been 15 
percent. The original order requiring 
creditors to present their claims was 
issued in 1886. The policies under 
which claims were made numbered 
8,257. The number of persons found 
entitled thereunder was 21,206. The 
receivers received for their services 
about $70,000. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE NEW YorK LIFE INSURANCE Co. is 
beating its own record in issuing its regular 
annual statement. Last year it appeared 
the ninth day of January; this year on the 
sixth. It is an exceedingly commendable 
piece of work to be able to furnish a state- 
ment so soon after the close of business on 
the thirty-first of December of an institu- 
tion having upward of «$200,000,000 of as- 
sets. The fact is since Mr. McCall came 
into the presidency there has been a snap 
and determination shown in the manage- 
ment of the business that reflects great 
credit upon him, and the large volume of 
new business is a direct resultant. The 
notable reforms introduced by the New 
York Life Insurance Co. under President 
McCall in the prosecution of its business 
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have gained for it many friends, as these 
reforms are seen to tend directly in the in- 
terests of sound life insurance, and that is 
what we all desire. One of these reforms 
is that no new business is reported unless 
it has been paid for; and the second reform 
is the adoption of the 3 per cent. reserve. 
From the present statement, as published 
this week, it willbe seen that the amount 
voluntarily set aside by the company to 
place its entire business on a 3 per cent. 
reserve was $16,195,926 and all new business 
takenafter January ist will be upon that 
basis. A commendable feature of the New 
York Life is the publication in detail of its 
investments in stocks and bonds. It is an in- 
teresting list of securities and, shows very 
wise discrimination and excellent judgment. 
If any one thinks it is an easy matter to in- 
vest $120,000,000 Or $130,000,000 in a safe man- 
ner let him try to invest, say, $10,000 in secu- 
rities, the principal of which will be returned 
and which will pay interest at the rate of 3 
per cent. or upward. The company paid its 
policy-holders during the year nearly $20,- 
000,000, and, of course, a very large part of 
this went where it was very much needed 
and where it conferred great blessings upon 
a very large number of people. The liabili- 
ties of the company for policy reserve and 
its net surplus are certified to by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State ot New 
York. The company now has a total of 
paid-for insurance in force of $877,020,925, 
being a gain during the year of $5v,204, 277. 
eng A. McCall, the President, brings to 

is position the highest qualities of a life 
insurance underwriter, and he has the as- 
sistance of some of the best financiers and 
underwriters in the country in the manage- 
ment of the company’s vast interests. 





THE TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


IT gives us great pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the statement of 
the 4tna Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., familiarly known as the ‘Old 
Etna,”’ it having commenced business in 
1819. The Aitna has a cash capital of 
$4,000,000; it has a net surplus of $4,433,- 
719, 96, and assets of $12,089,089.98. It has 
paid losses in seventy-nine years amount- 
ing to upwards of $81,000,000. During the 
year the company gained in its net surplus 
$583,731, and it made a gain in assets of 
$657,905. This statement of the Atna is 
a remarkable one as showing the very 
great strength of the company, from which 
fact may be deduced the very important one 
that it has now, and has had for years the 
very highest type of management. Wm. 
B. Clarkis President. W. H. King, Secre- 
tary. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1597......818,546,939 96 
LIABLLITIES............0..... 17;205,2 S 
SURPLUS........0.0000000222. 15927685 64 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


A POLICY su 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-Preside:t, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
ABBUTB......... corccocee coccece $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.................. 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











«‘ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3lst day of December, 1897. 


Cash Capital, - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims - - - 


Net Surplus, - 
Total Assets, - 


‘ $4,000,000.00 
: 3,025,352-36 

91,814.98 
311,027.22 
58,562.95 
168,613.11 


-  4,433,719.36 


$12.089,089.98 





Surplus to Policy-Holders, $8,433,719.36 





LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-NINE YEARS: 


Eighty-One Million, One Hundred and Twenty- 
Five Thousand Dollars. 





WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 


E. O. WEEKS, Vice-President. 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Ass’t Secretaries. 





Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Without Parallel. 





THE Sunday edition of a prominent 
New York journal, recently republished 
a pamphlet which had been originally 
issued in 1846, and in which was set forth 
a statement of the great private and cor- 
porate fortunes held here in New York 
City atthat time. It forms comparative 
reading that is especially interesting 
now, not only because the city has taken 
on anew name and greater dignity, but 
also for the reason that hardly any of 
the private fortunes of half a century 
ago amounted to as much as a million 
dollars, while half, or even a quarter of 
that amount was regarded as enormous 
wealth. The changed attitude of public 
opinion on this subject alone is the 
strongest possible evidence of our city’s 
marvellous growth. . 

Even more interesting than the growth 
of individual holdings, since 1846, is the 
exhibit of the capital then invested in 
banking and insurance in the city. The 
combined capital of the banks was then, 
it appears, a little less than $28,000,000, 
and the twenty-five insurance companies, 
fire, marine and life, enumerated in the 
pamphlet, counted up not quite nine mil- 
lions of dollars among them all. 

Of the twenty-five insurance com- 
panies of various kinds, five then had 
more capital than The Mutual Life (then 
but three years old), while one other, the 
North River, had the same amount, 
which was $350,000. 

It scarcely seems possible that any con- 
cern, no matter what its character might 
be, should have enjoyed such a growth 
as the Mutual Life has had in the fifty 
and more years that have passed since 
that pamphlet was first issued. Facts 
speak for themselves, however, and the 
unswerving course which the Grand Old 
Mutual has pursued fromthe very first is 
sufficient explanation of the position of 
proud pre-eminence which now it holds. 

There is one thing in particular of 
which The Mutual Life may well be 
proud, and that is, while few if any other 
aggregations of money, either private or 
corporate, have grown to such dimen- 
sions from so mcdest a figure within the 
same time, its own unparalleled success, 
in this respect as in all others, is marred 
by no act of injustice or treachery, but is 
distinguished by absolute impartiality 
and the soundest business management. 

The reader of this should prove his 
wisdom by enrolling himself among those 
who have already enriched themselves 
by the aid of this best of companies. 
This very day he should see some one of 
its agents and take the initial steps to- 
ward an increase in his fortune and peace 
of mind. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 
THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 


This company has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give pulicy-holders the same thorough 
care and permanent protection which have given it 
its high reputation in the past. 

S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 

GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 

DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 

No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Ce a ae cians eee 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............+..+++ 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1897.... $2,525,790 54 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
December 31, 1897 



























































ASSETS. ; INCOME—1897. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities..... ...........000005 $6,659,816 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,173,803), and Stocks MR iis SS. oe edna within hbo wd owine Mace sel 26,321,145 
of Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($5,065,948)...........00se0e: $113,239,751 a alae Nhe ti os as Sie aly Mia's: k eoeh GALE SRE Oo oe cong ethos 8,812,124 
Bonds and Mortgages (goo first liens). .......... 2... e cece cee cee eeeeee 41,082,422 
Real Estate (74 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)........-........ 16,991,000 Total Income. ... ..--.-- eee e cece ee cree eee e eee e eens $41,793,085 
*Net Premiums in course of collection.............0e eee eee eee ceeees 4,053,771 DISBURSEMENTS—1 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.............-0.eeeeeee 10,243,984 5 U 897. 
5 ;: : WiaAA NNR da iar ice ina phinie yee ac b= KoRn ME PEA Ad aN oN $9,660,596 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in 
Liabilities, $16 893) 089,498 IN 3.55 <isns® chan PAC Gains de a8 mocaenns ne CER we Oca es es eaN 2,919,618 
/ nog geisha talline iat 9 é Dividends and other payments to policy-holders..................005 6,820,242 
Fnterept nat Rents ACCrped....< .disis.o:0cciaisis os ie oiinis oweresiesese veesidces 1,486,648 roy ‘ : ; : 
cane on: tiliateraid tases wel { Secacitien, 06,406,058) 507,367 Commissions on New Business of $135,555,794, Medical Examiners 
SPIRO SPT TONNE, OS SRE RETINMe Me nee: rts 8 45507+ _ Fees, and Inspection of Risks.............++e+eeeeseeeseeeee sees 3,631,100 
Wiest Miata Co EO I OE ERE $200,6 94,441 Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $741,- 
465,131 and miscellaneous expenditures... ..........eseeeeeeeeees 4:779,391 
LIABILITIES. , : 
Total Disbursements..........----:-- sees eeeee es eee $27,810.947 
Policy Reserve, as per Certificate of New York Insurance De- Oe DI hs Bc aE a 06 os SOR e oc ovens we ceesies ove e sewsqeetrs 13,982,138 
SIMI 1c klein Aa cnt eccintaict gs) 5.6 ainlect ipsa Cowie’ v's a iets seas 2 $164,956,079 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Annuities and Endowments Total. ber anee* ties itn ee tine Abe Tete vetind- ahs $41,793,085 
Awaiting GEttIOMENt, CIC. ii. c cee eed ccc ccscccdeceeccicovces 2,157,205 INSURANCE ACCOUNT. sie 
. é ount, 
rei Funds _— id inmeatmaats. He Boa ~ Bebe e otic i date 209,036 Paid-for Insurance in Force, December 31, 1896...... 209,785 $826,816,648 
urplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Com- New Insurances Paid for, 1897........................ 63,708 135,555,794 
pany which, with the Reserve Fund as calculated by Old Insurance Revived, Increased, etc................. 699 2,007,825 
the Insurance Department, will be the equivalent to a é ee 
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OF STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January 6th, 1898. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY, that in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I 
have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Ex- 


perience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I certify the same to be $164,956,079- 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


$200,694,440.89. 


The general liabilities $2,366,330.49. The Net Policy Reserve as calculated by this Department 


$ 164,956,079.00. 


The Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company, which, added to the Department Policy Valuation, Provides a liability equiv- 


alent toa three per cent. reserve on all policies, 


$16,195,926.00. 


The Net Surplus (excluding the Surplus Reserve Fund of $16,195,926), 


$17,176,105.40. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City 











of Albany, the day and year first above written. LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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' Old and Young. 


The Attributions of Mary. 


BY THE REV. W. W. LORD. 





THE sweetest name for woman, sounding 
In human ears, 

Mother and maid, with grace abounding, 
Is thine, deata. 

So Heaven fulfils its benediction; 
But Earth endears, 

And Calvary crowns thee with affliction; 
Commiserata. 


On Israel’s night, O virgin queenly, 
Foretold by seers, 

Rose a meek star, and burned serenely— 
Thine, comsecrata. 

To thee—so high, with heart so lowly, 
And maiden fears— 

Came down an angel from the Holy, 
O salutata! 


Never was yet, to mortal, greeting 
Like that which hears 

Thy virgin heart, with wonder beating; 
Ah, consolata! 

Born is the King, the superhuman, 
Ring out, ye spheres! 

And hail the long predicted woman, 
Bethlehem Ephrata! 


Wake, dreamer—lo! the 
crowned Him. 
E And see the throne 
©n which their hands have raised and 
bound Him; 
Odolorosa ! 
Is this the Christ? gray, ghastly, gory— 
Thy son, thy own? 
For this came Ave from the Glory, 
And gratiosa? 


Jews have 


What is, to thine, the grief of others? 
To hear thy moan 

Sad Rama hushed her weeping mothers; 
Ah, desolata/ 

The sword, with which thy son was 

smitten, 

O pang unknown! 

Pierced through thy soul, as it is written; 
Predestinata. 


Now, with the mystic spirits seven, 
Burns, through all years, 

Thy star before His throne in Heaven; 
Immaculata. 

Till earth and Heaven all ties shall 

sever, 

Midst angels’ tears, 

Of thee, shall tongue of mortal never 
Say obscurata. 


Cooperstown, N. Y: 


How Benjamin Lomison was 
Cured. 


BY HELEN ELIZABETH WILSON, 


BENJAMIN LOMISON, motorman of 
‘street car No. 8, was ashort, stout man 
with a full beard and ruddy complex- 
ion; but he had none of the cheerful 
good nature which is supposed to ac- 
company acorpulent figure. Whether it 
was a strain of Saxon gloom or the 
hardships of his calling, some cause 
impelled his black, beady eyes to twin- 
kle mournfully in the midst of the re- 
signed and hopeless expression of his 
face. 

His route took him to the suburban 
terminus of the street-railway, and 
there were the numerous delays com- 
mon to a single track with a series of 
side-switches. When these delays oc- 
curred, it was his custom to come into 
the car and discourse in a gloomy 
manner upon whatever subject was at 
hand. The daily passengers on this 
run were used to his ways, and some 
one usually took the opposite side so 
that a chance for argument might not 
be lost; for what man was ever known 
to resist such a temptation? The line 
was quite democratic, and the sorrow- 
ful motorman had as antagonists all 
sorts and conditions of men, none of 
whom moved him from his deep-seated 
discontent with the universe. 
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The older passengers knew his views, 
and he knew theirs; so it was on the 
new and inexperienced traveler that he 
expended his darkest pessimism, backed 
by illustrations from his own experi- 
ence. 

Such an one was Charles Knight, 
furniture-dealer and  cabinet-maker, 
newly come to Linden and established 
on a prominent street; prepared to sell 
all kinds of furniture and also to repair 
or make the same, if so desired. All 
his hopes and plans were fully shared by 
young and pretty Mrs. Knight, and, in 
a less degree, by their small daughter, 
whose three-year-old interest was 
largely confined to making playhouses 
among the furniture. The process of 
getting established, even in a modest 
way in a modest, old-fashioned suburb, 
required frequent trips to the city; and 
on some of these Mr. Knight was ac- 
companied by his wife and child. The 
evident happiness of the family was 
noted by the observant Benjamin, and 
further increased the bitterness of his 
spirit and warmed him for an encounter 
with the innocent and unsuspecting 
furniture-dealer. 

It was on a sultry day in July that he 
began the campaign. The car stood on 
the bridge-switch with the prospect of a 
long delay. The rails shone with a 
bright, hot glare and sent off a shim- 
mering heat painful to the eyes. Mr. 
Knight noted with the satisfaction of a 
practical workman the neat woodwork 
and perfect appointments of the car, 
not thinking of the heat and the delay. 
Seated in a corner Benjamin took in 
the situation; here was a new man and 
a long wait. He settled down and 
crossed his short legs and gazed down 
the track. 

‘*No matter how many trips I make 
over this road, I’ve always got to wait,” 
he began, sadly; ‘‘goin’ or comin’, 
junction or terminus, this car’s always 
got to wait.”’ 

By this time he was looking directly 
at Mr. Knight, and, as no one replied, 
the young man fellinto the trap with 
great ease and politeness. ‘‘ That’s too 
bad. Is there some difference in the 
cars ?’’ he said, sympathetically. 

‘*No, it jest seems as if it was so— 
had to be so. Comes with the work; 
hard job, motorman; out in all kinds 
of weather and all hours; stand on 
your feet constant, only when you’ve 
goto wait. Noexercise, and you get so 
lusty you’re a burden to yourself. No 
rest Sundays or holidays; never even get 
laid off for hard times and slack work. 
Now with your business it’s different, 
I s’pose. You have to lay off, so to 
speak, many’s the time. Hain’t done 
much yet in Linden, have you ?”’ 

By this time the other passengers 
were listening with more or less inter- 
est, and they heard Mr. Knight ac- 
knowledge that business had not been 
very brisk so far. Benjamin went on 
gloomily and with relish: 

‘*No, nor it won’t be. It’s hard to 
get custom here. : The Krapes has the 
run of trade; they’ve been here for 
years and made money; but they have 
undertakin’ too. You don’t have that 
branch, do you ?”’ 

The young man hurriedly disclaimed 
any interest in the undertaking busi- 
ness. 

‘‘That’sa pity. It pays well, once 
you get started; but I wouldn't try here. 
Krapes has everything their way, and 
good reason for it. It would seem agin 
nature for a person to hire a stranger 
for a funeral when they’ve been used 
to see the same man drivin’ the hearse 
long’s they can remember and their 
fatherafore them. It’s horrowing toa 
man’s feelin’s to think of hisself or 


any of his friends bein’ laid away by a 
stranger; and it would take a long 
while jest to get rid of that feelin’, to 
say nothin’ of the inexperience of a 
young man. You're well out of it; but 
you'll have full as hard work to geta 
startin furniture. I’ve known others 
to try. Iwish you luck; but you can 
mark my words, Krape knows the town 
and the town knows Krape.’’ 

And as the belated car for which 
they had been waiting neared the 
switch, he went out and grasped the 
motor-crank with the air of a man who 
had put the brakes on the career of a 
personal foe. 

‘‘Our friend seems inclined to look 
on the dark side of things,” said Mr. 
Knight, with a smile. 

The man across the aisle leaned over, 
swinging his tin dinner-pail between his 
hands. 

‘«T’ve been going over this road every 
day for five years, and I have yet to see 
the time when Ben Lomison wasn’t 
complainin’ or tryin’ to discourage 
somebody. We all know: Ben. He 
means well. Ben’s as faithful as an 
eight-day clock, but his grumble’s as 
stiddy as its tick.” 

The gong sounded loudly as the car 
rounded a curve, and Mr. Knight rose 
and nodded good-by to his companion. 
This was the chief point on the route, 
and the transfer of passengers caused a 
delay of several minutes. Among the 
crowd on the sidewalk were a happy- 
faced woman, and a little girl dressed in 
white. One hand clasped her mother’s 
and the other excitedly waved a much- 
beruffled blue parasol. The little crea- 
ture was dancing up and down in a rap- 
ture of delight and singing to herself: 

‘“‘Father is coming, dear Father. 
Oh! I can hardly wait. There he is, 
Mother. Look at me, dear Father. Oh 
dear Father!” Mr. Knight caught up 
his little daughter in his arms for a mo- 
ment, and then the three moved away, 
the husband and wife talking quietly 
together, while the child danced along 
between them, kissing and fondling 
her father’s hand. Thelittle incident 
was not unnoticed by the crowd, and 
even the motorman looked after the 
group without frowning. 

«By Jingo!’’ laughed the man with 
the tin pail, slapping his knee, ‘‘if old 
Benny hain’t clean forgot hisself. He’s 
smilin’ at them Knights like a Chris- 
tian; and he’s forgot to ring the gong.”’ 

The next time the sad-eyed Benjamin 
had a chance at the new man, Mrs. 
Knight was with him, and the small 
Mary sat demurely between them. The 
car stood on the switch as usual, and 
the motorman occupied his corner. 
He began with a heavy sigh, but stop- 
ped when he saw the child whispering 
to her father. 

‘¢That is Mr. Lomison, Mary,” said 
Mr. Knight. 

«Are you the man that brings my 
father home?” she said, in a clear, sweet 
voice. ‘‘I’m going to watch for you 
every day and wave my hand.” And 
the astonished Benny found himself 
speechless, and smiling at the little 
maid, without a trace of gloom on his 
countenance, while she chatted away 
in her childish treble till the car moved 
on. After that it became a common 
thing to see a small and excited figure 
rush outto Mr. Knight’s gate and wave 
her chubby hand at the motorman, 
Somehow the sight so warmed the 
gruff old fellow’s heart that he often 
forgot to grumble for a whole trip. 
One day that winter came the supreme 
moment of transformation in his life. 
It was a bright afternoon in late De- 
cember, and the air was full of Christ- 
mas sights and sounds. As car No. 8 
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came round the curve and started down 
the slope, Ben saw a heap of something 
struggling on the track some distance 
ahead. He rang the gong loudly and 
put on the brake; but he knew the car 
could not stop in time, and, to his hor- . 
tor, the struggling heap was a little girl 
fallen and hopelessly tangled in the rope 
of her sled. The women shrieked and 
hid their faces, and the men groaned 
and swore under their breath. The 
old man on the platform rose to the 
heroic. It might mean death, but he 
bounded down the track like an ath- 
lete, grasped the child and jumped 
aside as the car grated by with a rasp- 
ing sound like the snarl of an angry 
monster. The passengers crowded 
around, but he had no eyes for any 
one but the child who was patting and 
kissing his big hand. 

‘‘T knew you wouldn’t run over me, 
Mr. Lomison,’’ she said. ‘‘ Will you 
take me home to my father?’ And 
Benjamin Lomison spent the rest of 
that day with the Knight family, laid 
off on full pay. 

As the weeks passed by, it was ob- 
served that his expression had changed, 
and the travelers were no longer re- 
galed by his gloom. 

‘‘Well, Benny, you seem to have 
forgot how to grumble,”’ said our friend 
of the tin pail one day. 

‘Yes, I have,’’ replied the motor- 
man. ‘‘I tell you when a man has it 
given him to save such achild as little 
Mary Knight, he ain’t no room to com- 
plain about nothin’. There’s only one 
drawback,’’ and the old mournful look 
stole over his face, ‘‘if her father had 
only took to undertakin’. Krape’s 
dead and it’s such a payin’ business. 
But you can’t have everything.”’ 


NEwBERRY, PENN. 





The Clock. 


BY MRS, ELBERT F. BALDWIN. 


Our little clock, Mamma’s and mine, 
High on her mantel dwells; 

And when one knows just how it goes 
Such pleasant things it tells. 


Thus when it points for tea at four 
It says to ws, ‘‘ Just two hours more.’’ 
Gladly at five it chimes this song, 
‘*One hour is not so very long.’’ 
We understand its ticks. 
Then settling in the window-seat 
We hark for footsteps on the street, 
For Father comes at six. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





One Saturday Afternoon. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER., 


IT would surely be hard to find a 
more beautiful playground in the whole 
wide world than the pasture where 
Gerty Frost and her little brother were 
playing, one Saturday afternoon a good 
many summers ago. 

It was simply a great, wild garden, 
filled with flowers and ferns and berries, 
and alive with butterflies and humming- 
birds and ground-sparrows, fluttering 
and whirring and peeping all the sum- 
mer day, 

Upin one corner was a great, flat 
stone, which Gerty called her house, 
It was divided off into rooms by rows of 
small stones. In one of these rooms the 
table—a smooth, flat stone—was nicely 
‘«set”’ for supper, with little plates of 
fern-seed and checkerberries. A fili- 
gree pewter cake-basket, filled with 
wild-rose petals, stood in the center, 
anda teapot of water and a bowl of 
‘truly ” sugar completed the feast. 

In the ‘‘ parlor,’’ which had a rug of 
real carpet and a mantel-piece, where 
stood a china mug filled with flowers, 
Gerty was sitting up very stiffly, with 
her youngest doll-baby on her lap. 
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Freddy sat opposite to her, looking 
very solemn indeed. 

‘“‘I was real sorry,’’ Gerty was say- 
ing, politely, ‘‘that I couldn’t go to 
meetin’ last Sunday; but my baby had 
the colic Saturday night, an’ I never 
closed an eye! She is the colickzest child 
you ever saw!” 

“I’m very thorry, mum!’’ lisped 
Freddy (who had been told before what 
he must say). ‘‘ Have you tried tat- 
nip tea, mum ?”’ 

At this some one burst out laughing; 
both children looked up suddenly, for- 
getting their company manners. A 
girl in a big straw hat was looking over 
the fence at them. She was a pretty 
pink-and-white girl, with curly hair 
and a smiling mouth; she wore a crisp 
pink calico frock and ruffled white 
apron. Her name was Letty Grover, 
and she lived in the village. Gerty ad- 
mired her very much. 

‘‘ Hullo, Letty!’’ said Gerty. 

‘‘ What are you playin’?’’ said Letty, 
carelessly. 

«I’m Mis’ Jones,’’ answered Gerty, 
‘can’ Freddy is the minister come to 
call. Ishall ask him tostay to supper. 
I’ve been bakin’ lots of things.” 

“‘Yeth!’’ lisped Freddy, 
‘«T’m the minithter!’’ 

‘‘I never saw a minister with his 
neck all done upin red flannel!’’ laugh- 
ed Letty. 

Freddy was the kind of a child known 
as ‘‘croupy.’’ He was seldom seen 
without the strip of red flannel around 
his neck, and there was always an 
odor of goose-grease and onions about 
him. It was a serious matter to Fred- 
dy, and he did not like being laughed 
at. 

‘‘] guess if the minister had the 
croup as bad as Freddy does,’’ said 
Gerty, seeing his troubled look, ‘‘ he'd 
have flannin’ ’round his neck, too, 
Letty Grover.” 

Letty laughed. She was very pretty 
when she laughed. 

“‘Oh, I was only jokin’,’’ she said. 
‘Freddy makes a splendid minister— 
so nice and fat. Just like Mr. Brooks 
up to North Weston. Did you ever go 
to North Weston, Gerty ?” 

‘“‘No,’’ said Gerty. ‘‘It’s awful far! 
Way off through the woods, ever so far!’’ 

“Pooh! It isn’t far at all!’ said 
Letty. ‘‘Not much over a mile—or 
two. I know a girl that lives there. 
Her name is Amelia Saxton. She was 
at meetin’ last Sunday, an’ she asked 
me to come up an’ see her to-day. I 
guess I shall go. She said their cher- 
ries were ripe. Say, Gerty, you an’ 
Freddy come along with me!’’ she 
added, coaxingly. 

“‘Oh no, I can’t!’ said Gerty. <‘It 
is too far, Mother wouldn’t let me.” 

‘Oh yes, she would! Come along, 
do!” 

‘«Oh, I couldn’t! Mother’s down to 
the sewin’-circle. Nobody at home but 
Gran’ma, an’ she never would let me 
go.”” 

‘«Oh, never mind askin’ her!” said 
Letty. ‘‘Did your mother ever tell 
you you mustn’t go to North Wes- 
ton ?” 

««N-no!” said Gerty, innocently. 

‘‘ Well, then, it wouldn’t be disobey- 
ing her to go, would it?’’ said Letty, 
with triumph in her face. ‘‘What a 
silly little thing you are, Gerty Frost]’’ 

Gerty looked unhappy. She hated 
to be called silly. Almost without 
thinking both children had climbed 
over the stump-fence, and were stand- 
ing in the road with Letty. 

«« You want some cherries, don’t you, 
Freddy dear?” said the girl, very 
sweetly. 

«¢Tourse I do!” said the little fellow, 
promptly, 


hoarsely; 
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‘¢Come on, then!” said Letty; and 
before they realized it, she had each by 
the hand, and all three were marching 
gayly through the woods. 

It was cool and still under the great 
forest trees, and Letty made herself 
very agreeable. She told funny stories 
and sang nice little songs, and had a 
great deal to say about North Weston 
and the Saxton cherries. 

««T ain’t one bit af’aid!’’ cried Freddy, 
every few minutes, holding both girls 
tightly by the hand, and peering about 
him with big scared eyes, which made 
them laugh. 

“‘Of course not!” Letty would say; 
‘‘Freddy is a man!” 

‘“‘Yeth, F’eddy’s a man!” repeated 
the little chap, stoutly. 

Neither Gerty nor Freddy had the 
faintest idea that they had been led 
into this trip simply because Letty was 
afraid to go through the woods by her- 
self; but that was the truth. 

It was a pleasant walk, but a long 
one for such little legs; and when they 
came out of the woods into the hot 
sun, and their feet began to sink at ev- 
ery step in the warm sand, they found 
it very tiresome. 

Freddy plowed manfully along for a 
while, clinging to Gerty’s hand; but 
suddenly his lip began to quiver. 

‘<T is tired, I is!’’ he whimpered. 
‘‘I ’ants a drink o’ water, Ido! An’I 
"ants to do home!”’ 

Letty’s sweet looks vanished. 

‘Stop that cryin’, Freddy Frost!’’ 
she said, angrily—‘‘ stop this minute. 
Don’t you see we’re ’most there.’’ 

Poor little Freddy stopped crying, 
and stared at Letty with tearful eyes. 

‘““You needn’t speak so cross to 
Freddy, Letty Grover!’ said Gerty, 
hugging him up to her, and mopping 
his chubby cheeks, all streaked with 
dust and tears. 

‘‘He needn’t be a cry-baby, then !’’ 
retorted Letty, sulkily. 

‘«He is Zztt/e/” said Gerty, ‘‘ and it zs 
far to North Weston, Letty Grover! 
An’—an’ I wish I hadn’t come!’ 

‘‘Look out, or you'll be a cry-baby 
yourself!’’ said Letty, with a sneer, 
Then, changing her tone: ‘‘Come, 
now! We’ll stop at that first house, 
an’ get a drink an’ rest.” 

So Gerty and Freddy sat down on the 
door-step of the little gray house they 
had just come to, and Letty went round 
to the side where the well was. Very 
soon she came back with a big dipper 
of cool water. 

‘‘There!’’ she said, sweetly, after a 
few minutes, ‘‘I’ll tell you what I'll do! 
The Saxtons live way over the other 
side of the village, too far for Freddy to 
go. You stay here, where it’s nice an’ 
cool, an’ I’ll go an’ get the cherries, an’ 
we'll set right here an’ eat ’em to- 
gether. Won't that be nice?’’ she 
added, with one of her sweetest smiles. 

Gerty looked disappointed; but 
Freddy was lying across her lap half- 
asleep already; he could not walk an- 
other step. 

‘‘T guess that will be the best way!” 
she answered, with a patient little sigh. 
‘«Only, don’t stay long, Letty!’’ 

‘“‘No; I won’t,’’ said Letty, turning 
her eyes away from the sad little face. 
‘« Good-by!’’ 

‘«Good-by, Letty!” 

Away went Letty Grover, her crisp 
pink skirt brushing against the heads 
ofthe daisies along the narrow foot- 
path. Gerty’slips quivered as it dis- 
appeared at a turn in the road, but she 
kept the tears back bravely. 

Freddy was sound asleep now; his 
hat had fallen off; his moist hair was all 
tumbled about his dirty little face which 
was almost as red as the flannel band 
Letty had laughed at. Every now and 


then his plump little body shook with 
a dry sob. 

‘* Poor little darlin’ !’’ whispered Ger- 
ty, tenderly. 

Then bracing herself back against the 
door, she fixed her eyes on the spot 
where Letty had vanished, trying very 
hard to keep them open; but soon they 
began to wink slowly, then closed, and 
Gerty was as sound asleep as Freddy 
himself. 

It was very, very still, There was 
no sign of life in the little gray house. 
Old-fashioned flowers and weeds grew 
all about and over the low door-stone. 
Green paper shades were drawn over 
the windows. 

Butterflies and humming-birds suck- 
ed the honey of the China pinks and 
red balm, and some hens came and 
pecked in the grass at the children’s 
feet; and still they slept on. 

The drowsy minutes passed, and the 
sun sank lower; and finally a womati in 
a chocolate calico gown and shaker 
bonnet came around the house and 
stopped suddenly at sight of the chil- 
dren. 

‘«My land!” said the woman. 

Gerty started, and opened her eyes; 
Freddy did the same, and both stared 
sleepily at the puzzled woman. 

‘*Who on airth be ye?’’ she asked, 
in akind voice. ‘‘ Youdon’t belong to 
North Weston folks, 7know! Where 
d’ye live ?”’ 

‘Down to The Center,” said Gerty. 
‘« We're Mrs. Frost’s children.”’ 

‘« Dew tell! An’ how did ye git way 
up here all by yourselves? Did your 
mother know ’t ye was comin’?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,’ said Gerty, almost in 
tears. ‘‘She wasn’t at home. An’ we 
came with Letty Grover. She’s gone to 
get some cherries for us. She'll be 
back in a minute, I guess.’’ 

The woman smiled. 

“«Do ye mean that gal in the pink 
caliker frock that come after a dipper 
o’ water? Land sake, child, it’s more’n 
two hours sence she went off up the 
road! Why, it’s nigh seven o’clock!’’ 

Gerty’s eyes opened wide. Seven 
o’clock, and supper was at five! 

She seized Freddy’s hat, put it quick- 
ly on his towsled head, and rose to 
her feet. 

‘“«Come, Freddy!” she said. ‘‘We 
mustn’t wait for Letty. We must go 
right home, quick!” 

Then she looked at the dark woods, 
and her heart failed her. They would 
have to wait for Letty; but oh, what 
would the folks think! And oh, how 
naughty of her to come without ask- 
ing! 

The woman had gone around the 
house; now she came hastily back with 
a plate of cookies and a cup of milk. 

‘‘Here, you poor little creeturs, eat 
them, an’ I’ll go up the road a piece 
an’ look for that gal. There, I do be- 
lieve she’s comin’ at last!’’ 

Yes, a pink spot showed itself on the 
dusky road, and Miss Letty came quick- 
ly toward them. Her hair and dress 
were a good deal rumpled, and there 
were red stains on the white apron. 

‘IT guess you thought I never was 
comin’ back,’’ she said, airily. ‘‘Come 
along, quick now. It’ll be dark before 
we get through the woods.” 

‘*I should say as much, Miss!’’ said 
the woman, sharply. ‘‘Them childern’s 
mother’ll be skeered todeath! If they 
was my childern, some folks would 
ketch it—takin’ of ’em way off up here 
in the br’ilin’ sun, an’ leavin’ of em all 
alone on folkses door-steps! There 
now!’’ she added, gently, helping Gerty 
with her hat, ‘run right along, ’s 
quick ’s ye can run, Good-by!’’ She 
watched them until they were out of 
sight, then muttering, ‘‘ Poor little 
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creeturs!’’ went back around the little 
gray house. 

Gerty and Freddy trudged along 
after Letty, who had not a word to say. 
No doubt she knew that she had 
treated the children badly, but as is 
always the case with such people, in- 
stead of being sorry and ashamed, she 
was angry. Gerty saw the cloud in her 
face, and kept silent, but Freddy was 
not so wise. 


‘*Where’s de sherries, Letty ?’’ he 
piped up, suddenly. 
‘‘They were all gone!” snapped 


Letty. 

Which was not quite true. There 
were still some left on the trees when 
Letty reached the Saxtons’, and she 
and the Saxton children had had a fine 
time climbing the trees forthem. When 
they were through, however, there were 
not enough left for one robin’s supper. 

Freddy’s fat chin quivered; but Gerty 
gave him a warning shake of the head, 
and he said no more. 

It was dark and chilly in the woods 
now. Every little sound was plainly 
heard, Not very dreadful sounds, it is 
true—only rustling leaves, and birds call- 
ing softly to each other, and a distant 
whippoorwill’s cry. The children had 
often listened to these sounds when 
they were safely cuddled down in bed, 
and thought them very sweet and 
pretty; but here in the shadowy woods 
they seemed very different. They held 
each other's hands tightly and wished 
Letty would talk and sing as she did 
before; but Letty marched on ahead, 
still in sulky silence. 

Suddenly when they were about half- 
way through the woods, she stopped 
and turned. 

‘*Children,’’ she began, in a sharp 
voice, ‘‘as soon as we get to the pas- 
ture I shall put you over the fence, and 
you'll have to go home by yourselves, 
An’ you've got to promise me, right 
here, not to tell where you’ve been, 
nor who you’ve been with. 
hear ?”’ 

‘Why Letty Grover!” cried Gerty, 
in horror. ‘*‘We can’t promise that! 
It would be lyin’!” 

Letty seized the child’s arm roughly. 


Do ye 


‘See here, Gertrude Frost!” she 
said, in an angry tone. ‘‘You’ve got 
to promise! We’re right in the middle 


of the woods, an’ if you don’t promise, 
now, this very minute, I'll run away 
from you asfast asI can! And’’—she 
added viciously—‘‘a man saw a bear 
on the mountain, the other day!’’ 

Gerty’s heart stood still a moment, 
then she broke into piteous sobbing, in 
which Freddy promptly joined. 

‘‘Oh, don’t run away!’’ begged 
Gerty, clinging to Letty’s skirts. 

‘¢ Promise, then!” 

“Oh, IL can’t promise, Letty!’’ moaned 
Gerty; ‘‘but don’t run away! I'll give 
you—lI’ll give you my pewter cake-bas- 
ket, Letty, if you won’t run away! 
Oh, please, Letty!’’ 

Letty laughed scornfully, and jerked 
her skirts away. The children screamed 
with terror, They were making such a 
noise that none of them noticed the 
sound of wheels’ on the grassy road, 
But just as Letty would have started 
(tho, coward as she was, it is not likely 
that she would have carried out her 
threat) a horse’s head, with a white 
star on the forehead, loomed up in the 
dusky road, and a voice—a dear, famil- 
iar voice—cried: 

‘*Whoa! Who’s that a-cryin’? Is 
that you, Gerty an’ Freddy? Wall, I 
declare, if’tain’t! An’ who’s that with 
ye? Oh—it’s Grover’s gal, is it? 
Wall, stan’ back till turn the buggy 
*round! 

‘*Why, bless your leetle hearts! we’ve 
been ransackin’ all creation an’ the 
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rest o’ the world after ye! Your 
mother’s pretty nigh skeered to death. 
We never should ‘a’ thought o’ North 
Weston, only a manat the store said he 
met three children goin’ through the 
woods. What possessed ye to go traps- 
in’ off way up there, I sh’d like to 
know ?” 

Gerty looked at Letty and was silent; 
but Freddy piped up, boldly: 

‘* Letty tooked us way off to dit 
thome sherries, she did! An’ we 
wented to sieep on a door-thtep, an’ 
Letty wented after sherries, an’ a 
woman dived us thome theed-takes, 
an’ Letty didn’t bring us any sherries, 
she didn’t! An’ she was doin’ to let 
the bears eat us, tos we wouldn't 
p omise not to tell! An’ we hollered; 
didn’t we, Gerty?” 

‘‘I should think 
some,” said Mr. Frost. Then turning 
to Letty, he asked, sternly: 

“‘Isthat so? Did you try to make 
these children lie to their folks, after 
takin’ ’em off that way, an’ treatin’ 
"em that mean?” 

Letty was silent. 

Mr. Frost lifted the children into the 
buggy without another word. Then, as 
Letty would have followed, he pushed 
her back firmly. 

‘*I guess you better walk home, 
Letty,’’ he said, quietly; and, whipping 
up the horse, drove away, leaving Letty 
in the dark woods to make her way 
home alone. Let us hope that the les- 
sun did her good. 


WasuinotTon, D. C. 


Three Boys and a Bear. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


‘* THERE! I guess that’s in good and 
tight. Tip-top place! Now—if I could 
get a deer.’”’ 

Pete clapped together the numbed 
hands with which he had been setting 
a trap, then carefully again tried all its 
fastenings. 

‘«Yes, that’lldo. Or a bear—abear’d 
be the finest; but bears don't often 
come down here. Yes, a splendid 
place! I can take a look at it every 
time I come by.”’ 

Saying which, with a whoopand a 
bound Pete dashed over brambles, 
stones and fallen trees to reach his 
team, standing in the rough country 
road. 

Pete worked in a lumber camp far up 
in the dense forest of one of the North- 
ern States. He enjoyed his work well 
enough, but with all his heart he longed 
to goto school; and the work came, 
alas!—almost. with the opening of 
school. His mother was a widow with 
younger children, and never once did 
Pete dream of failing to bring all his 
energies to her help. 

But he did not quite relinquish his 
studies. Hisschool-books were carefully 
loosened from their bindings, sothat a 
few leaves ata time could be slipped 
into his pockets. You would wonder 
howa boy so situated could find any 
time for books. But Pete fixed many 
a rule in his head while waiting for his 
horses to take a rest, or during his 
short lunch-time. And altho the hard 
work, pure airand keen cold made early 
sleep a necessity, he still stole many a 
precious half-hour by the bright glan- 
cing light of the great cabin fire; until 
often, when overcome with drowsiness, 
hauled off to his bunk by the older 
ones. 

Pete was a faithful worker, and had 
this winter been promoted to the office 
of driver to one of the supply-wagons. 
These were drawn by four or six horses 
to the nearest small towns, there to be 
loaded with things needful to the com- 
fort of the camps. Pete rejoiced in the 
change of occupation; for on his ‘in 
trip,” when his wagon was almost empty, 
he could safeiy take many a peep at 
his book, while on the way out with his 
load he had to give the horses long 
rests, 
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It was during one of these that, with- 
out going out of sight of his wagon, he 
set the trap which he hoped might 
bring him a little money to spend on 
books. It was a winter of unusual 
severity: and he had become greatly 
excited by stories he heard of the great 
success of hunters and trappers. Hunt- 
ing was out of the question for him, 
but a trap weuld do the work while he 
was at other things. So, witha heart 
aglow with hope, he leaped on his 
heavy wagon, gathered a handful of 
reins and urged on his horses. 

Few, perhaps, who have not driven 
a lumber camp supply-wagon can im- 
agine the hardness and roughness of 
the work, Until good sleighing comes, 
the wild roads, always bad, are doubly 
so in winter, and a journey of twenty- 
five miles isa hard day’s work. It is 
pleasant to be able to say that the 
drivers are gentle in the treatment of 
their horses, driving them with pa- 
tience and giving them the best of care. 
Day after day on his going and return- 
ing journeys, Pete visited his trap with 
the hope of finding a prize. If he had 
good-luck but once inthe course of the 
winter, it would be all he could ask. 
But as time went by without any 
return for his outlay on the trap, he 
began to give it up as a bad bargain. 

After a period of comparatively mild 
weather, winter again settled down to se- 
rious work. The great trees in the woods 
creaked and groaned under the cruel 
touch of the frost. Fresh relays of 
blankets were sent out tothe camps, and 
the rough fireplaces were piled higher 
with logs and brush. Snow lay deep, 
and animals, driven from their far-away 
hiding-places in search of food, ven- 
tured near the abodes of men, alike 
fearing and feared. 


«* Hello!” 

‘* Look there!” 

Two boys of near Pete’s age were 
passing through the woods. They 
were well known to him and to others 
as belonging with the class who, 
while they might have had regular 
work, preferred to lead a_ shiftless, 
hand-to-mouth life, hunting, trapping 
or fishing, only working when driven to 
it by dire necessity. 

The two, just coming over a steep 
rise in the woods, stood breathless at 
what they saw. 

‘*A bear! Look out—don’t go near!” 

«‘Pshaw! he’s caught! Don’t you see? 
Trapped all safe and right.” 

‘«That’s so. I wonder whose trap 
tis.”’ 

‘« Pete Warner’s, I guess. 
him ’round here.”’ 

The boys were cautiously drawing 
near the trap. 

‘*Ain’t he a whopper!’’ exclaimed 
Dick, the older boy. 

‘*Let’s go and tell Pete—and make 
him pay us for letting him know,”’’ said 
Sam. 

‘« We'll do better’n that,” said Dick. 
“Why, that skin’ll keep us for a 
month.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean—hey ?” 

‘« That’s just what I do.”’ 

‘‘Wish we’d brought a gun,’’ said 
Sam, as at length they stood near the 
animal which, mad with rage and pain, 
might have inspired fear in older hunt- 
ers. 

‘Look a-here,’’ said Dick, with an 
air of serious consideration, ‘‘that’s a 
young bear. They've been advertising 
for alive bear down at the park in 
Ashfield. They'll pay a lot for a good 
one. 

«But how can we get him alive ?”’ 

‘«That’s it,” said Dick, pausing in 
deliberation. ‘It won’t do to let him 
stay inthetrap. We’ll just have to tie 
him by the legs with this rope. It’s a 
good strong one, That’ll hold him till 


I’ve seen 


we get Father and Uncle Hi to come 
and help with him.” 

‘«But who wants to go at his legs 
with a rope ?”’ 

‘‘That’s easy enough. You poke 
him in front with a stick while I slip a 
noose on his hind legs to start with.”’ 

With a courage remarkable in two 
such mere boys, and worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, the two approached the en- 
raged animal. Sam secured a_ stout 
stick and worried him to still greater 
fury. 

“‘That’s it,’’ said Dick, between two 
pants, as he watched his chance at the 
hind legs. ‘‘Keep clear of them ugly 
paws, Sam—now then—if he only 
would keep a little stiller, so I could 
get a bit of a chance at him” — 

‘Look out—there!’’ screamed Sam, 
in a voice of terror. ‘‘Run! Run!’ 

‘«Why—what ?’’ Dick began, in be- 
wilderment at his brother’s trantic ges- 
ticulations. 

Then, asa pair of angry eyes turned 
on him, he saw. In his efforts to dis- 
tract the attention of the bear, Sam’s 
stick had got between the jaws ofthe 
trap and pried it open. Their infuri- 
ated enemy was at liberty. 

Dick ran for his life. Still shouting 
his warnings Sam was already climbing 
the nearest large tree. Dick made for 
another; but the snow was deep, he 
could not go fast, and the bear rapidly 
gained on him. Still he hoped to find 
safety among the hemlock branches far 
above his head. 

Bruin, however, was something of a 
climber himself, as poor Dick soon re- 
alized. Amid the scratching, snorting 
and sniffing just behind him, the terri- 
fied boy felt a tap on his back, and with 
a how! of dismay sprang further up. 
Again his ugly foe came within close 
neighborhood, until the boy crept out 
on a branch so thin that Bruin wisely 
refrained from following. 

‘*What shall we do now?’ 
Sam. 

‘*T don’t know.”’ 

“ll get down and go for some- 
body.”’ 

‘‘He might get after you.’’ 

But Sam’s courage had not yet evap- 
orated,”’ 

“Tildoit. I'll get a good start on 
him. You hold on good,” he added, 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ll soon scoot home and 
bring Father and Uncle Hi.” 

He reached the lowest branch and 
dropped, immediately raising a dismal 
cry. 
‘What's the matter?” called Dick. 

‘‘T’ve hurt ray foot. A great stone 
was underthe snow. Oh, I can't take 
a step!”’ 

After two or three attempts he sank 
down on the leeward side of a brush- 
heap. 

Dick was a little the worse off—in 
the close neighborhood of his dreaded 
enemy and exposed to cold intensified 
by a wind which cut to his very bones. 
His meditations on the situation were 
not cheering. 

‘©What if I can’t hold on? I couldn’t 
climb down. I'd fall. That fellow’d be 
after me. I shouldn’t stand a chance, 
even if I didn’t break my legs, which I 
likely should. Sam,” he called to his 
brother, ‘‘we ain’t very far from the 
road. Somebody might be passin’. Let’s 
holler.”’ 

They shouted, their 
far through the frosty air. 


‘« What's that ?”’ 

Through the crunching of his run- 
ners on the hard snow Pete heard acry 
of distress. 

‘Help! Help! This way.”’ 

He stopped his horses and listened. 
I]t was very near the spot where he had 
so often rested them to make a run to 
his trap; and it was from that very di- 
rection that the call came. 

‘«Help! Help!” 

‘« Hello-o-o-o-o! I’m coming.’’ 

He sprang from his load, quickly 
tied the leaders and ran toward the 
sound. 

In the direction of his trap, sure 
enough. Close above it was the sur- 
prising sight which caused Pete to 
pause for a moment in blank amaze- 
ment. A shivering boy hanging to an 
upper bough of a tree, and just below 
him a bear, angry and threatening. 

‘«Oh, Pete—help us out ofthis! Do, 
for goodness’ sake, Pete! Kill him, or 


calied 


cry ringing 





something, I’m freezing—and Sam’s 
sprained his foot. I can’t hang on 
much longer.” 


‘How'd he get you there?’’ asked 
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Pete, half bewildered. And atthe same 
moment his eye fell on his trap, still 
with the stick between its jaws. 

**We”—began Sam, half crying. 

‘‘Oh, Pete, it’s your bear,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘We was gettin’ him out, and 
he got loose and—oh, Pete, we’ll never 
do the like again long’s we live— 
never!’’ 

It was really a condition in which 
any ordinary boy might have rejoiced, 
and Pete did rejoice. His bear—a bear 
at last, his proudest hopes realized. And 
there was wonderful satisfaction in see- 
ing the boys who would have robbed 
him so ingloriously ‘‘ come up with.’’ 

But Pete bore no malice in his heart, 
and was quite ready to forgive the half- 
frozen rogues who continued, through 
chattering teeth, to pour forth appeals 
for help. 

‘‘Hold on a bit longer,” he said, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘I’ve got a gun in the 
wagon.” 

Hurrying with it back to the tree 
Pete was confronted with the danger 
of shooting the boy instead of the 
bear. 

‘* Shoot away,’’ at length said Dick, 
despairingly. ‘‘I might as well get 
shot as froze to death.”’ 

Pete shot, and wounded the bear. 
The ugly brute fell to the ground, to 
rise with terrible energy against this 
new foe. 

Pete dropped his gun and ran, the 
bear in close pursuit, bleeding at every 
stride. It is difficult to say how this 
new chase might have ended had not 
Dick clambered down from the tree 
with a celerity scarcely to be expected 
from one in his benumbed condition, 
and seized the gun. Another shot and 
the clumsy form swayed and rolled 
over. 

As Pete came back Dick stood near 
the bear and met his pleased eyes with 
a dogged scowl. 

‘*T shot kim,’’ he said. 

Hot anger blazed in Pete’s eyes, as 
Dick faced him with a cool glance 
which told what he meant. 

The rope which Dick had tied to the 
bear’s leg stretched at their feet. With 
a quick movement Pete passed it 
around Dick’s body and flung him 
against a tree trunk, 

‘‘Here you go,’’ he said, moving with 
all the energy of honest indignation. 
‘Round and round—yes, that’s good 
and tight. Round again. Yes, you 
may keep your hands free—you can’t 
do no harm with ’em. Nowa knot— 
right behind.’’ 

After which Pete came around and 
faced his enemy. 

‘«That’s a good stout rope of your’n. 
Glad you brung sucha good one. Bet- 
ter for boys ’n for bears, tho. Special 
such boys as you be. I'd rather bea 
bear ten times over ’n such a mean 
sneak.” 

‘«Pete! Pete!’’ cried Dick, as after 
this taunt Pete turned and walked 
away. ‘‘You ain’t agoin’ to leave me 
this way. I’m freezin’. Pete!’ 

‘“‘I’m hurt, Pete.” Sam added his 
whimper to the clamor after the boy 
they would have wronged. 

Pete strode on, not with the slight- 
est intention of leaving the rascals to 
their well-merited suffering, but to 
make time for considering the situation. 
If he released the boys there was noth- 
ing to prevent their unrighteous claim 
to the bear, Dick having already shown 
him the worthlessness of his word. 

To his great joy he heard the shouts 
ofa driver and recognized in an ap- 
proaching teamster one of his friends. 
After a tew rapid words of explanation 
he led the newcomer to the scene of the 
exciting occurrences of the past fifteen 
minutes. 

‘“Now, look a-here,’’ he said to Dick, 
pointing to the bear, ‘‘ whose bear’s 
this ?”’ 

‘‘Your’n,’’ said Dick, sullenly. 

‘‘Whose is it?” Pete repeated to 
Sam. 

‘It’s your’n,’’ said Sam. 

‘«Come along and help with it, then. 
It’s good I’m makin’ a ‘intrip.’ I’ll 
give you a lift to Dyke’s farmhouse 
down the road, Sam.” 

By the efforts of the three the bear 
was at length hoisted into the empty 
wagon, and Pete, well pleased, résumed 
his lines. But he looked around, as 
Dick skulked away through the woods, 
to say, with a laugh: 

‘Next time I find you up a tree with 
a bear o’ mine I guess [’ll let you 
Sstay.’” 


’ 
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Pebbles. 


THERE is one thing you’ can always 
depend upon when a man says a good 
thing, and that is, if you hang around 
him you will hear him say it again.— 
Atchison Globe. 


.... Bishop Fava, of Grenoble, says a 
French journal, has recently issued the 
following proclamation to his clergy: 
‘* The clergy are reminded that they may 
not ride the Jdicyclette ventre a terre. 
(This means ‘stomach unto the earth,’ 
and probably refers to the scorcher or to 
him who rides fora fall.) Second, the 
clergy may not part with their cassocks 
even when beginning to learn. Third, 
the clergy are hereby informed that they 
may not ride at all.’’"—. VY. Observer. 


...»Marshall P. Wilder tells a new 
and very characteristic story of Mark 
Twain. While the humorist was ill in 
London, a few months ago, a report of 
his death was circulated. It spread to 
America, and reached Charles Dudley 
Warner, in Hartford, Conn. Mr. War- 
ner immediately cabled to London to find 
out whether it was really so. The cable- 
gram in some way came directly into the 
humorist’s hands, and he forthwith ca- 
bled the following reply: ‘‘ Reports of 
my death greatly exaggerated.’’—Zx- 
change. 


....Some interesting remarks by a 
Matebele on the steam-engine are record- 
ed by Mr. Francis Fox, one of the recent 
visitors to Bulawayo. The locomotive 
was thus described: ‘‘ It is a huge ani- 
mal belonging tothe white man. It has 
only one eye (the head lamp). It feeds 
on fire, and hates work. Whenthe white 
man pumps it to make it work it screams. 
It comes from somewhere, but no one 
knows from whence.”’ Of a steam trac- 
tion-engine, seen when the driver was 
oiling it, the Matabele said that ‘‘it was 
a huge animal which had the fever very 
badly, because the white man poured in 
medicine at so many parts of its body.” 
—St. James's Gazeete. 


....An Imperial Duet.— 
William. 
Who ventures on the stormy seas 
To face a nation that with ease 
Was smothered by the Japanese? 
My brother. 
Henry. 
Who bares his bold anointed head, 
While round his uniforn are shed 
Rich Bengal lights of green and red? 
My brother. 
William, 
Who when his mailéd fist shall smite 
Shall wrap his youthful brow up tight 
In laurel wreaths all day and night ? 
My brother. 
- Henry. 
Who, leaping Jack-like from his box, 
The universe completely knocks, 
And ever plays the giddy Hochs? 
My brother. 
William. 


And who alone, tho juvenile, 

Can get withina half a mile 

Of my delicious florid style ? 
My brother. 


Henry. 
Who never seems to find it hard 
To talk of Michaels keeping guard 
O’er German Hansas—by the yard ? 
My brother. 
Both. 
Who with a voice of German brass 
Allows no single chance to pass 
Of raising high the bumper glass ? 
My brother. 
—London World. 
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Intelligent Eating. 


Experiment proves that man cannot live on 
bread made from white flour. He would die 
in 40 days if fed on that alone. 


FRANKLIN MILLS FINE FLOUR 
OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


embraces all the elements of nutrition neces- 
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tion and kindred aliments. 
ot Roop it, sen: 
order~we wil 
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The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N, Y. 
Recipe book on request, 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during January the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Varia,’’ by Agnes Rep- 
plier. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Nature’s Diary,’’ by 
Francis H. Allen. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘* The History of the 
Lady Betty Stair,’’ by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ The Chautauqua Year 
Book,’’ by Grace Leigh Duncan. 

Answers wil] be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills,’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
GEOGRAPHIPCAL NAMES HIDDEN PHONET- 

ICALLY. 
Sing, sing, O Muse! you’re up your mount, 

Too long you’ve scorned our wails; 
Roam not unconquered, lost in clouds, 

But take up simpler tales. 


Sweet Florence and her sister May 
Prepared to take a ride; 

The bicycles were all in trim, 
The wheeling good beside. 


May put on her new jersey bright, 
And found it was too loose. 

“T’ll take the one that Della wears ’’— 
Which illy matched her shoes. 


While Florence donned her gay new fez 
Above her auburn hair, 

Her kerchief fragrant with cologne, 
They were a brilliant pair. 


Their lunch-box let us now peek in: 
Stuff for a fricassee. 

A turkey breast on china white, 
In a brass cup some tea. 


They skimmed the roads with might and 
main; 
“You tardy girl!’ cried May. 
Then Florence tried to rush her down, 
But May contrived to stay. 


‘“‘Oh! Hi! Oh, see darkies!”’ one said; 
A couple hove in view ; 

Of burly Negroes, black as ink. 
‘“ How are yer ?”’ said the two. 


May, glancing, struck a little rock, 
And over went her wheel; 

While Florence bounded over her, 
And struck a Negro’s heel. 


Too mad a son of sable hue 
To sit calm with a sprain, 

“ Alas, come here,’’ had she but said, 
It had allayed his pain. 


Throwing a guinea to the man, 
They started with new zeal; 
‘* And no one can suspect,”’ said May, 
‘“*That I’ve been off my wheel.”’ 
1: RE OM 





DICKENS PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When all of the characters and societies 
described have been correctly named, their 
initials will spell the name of a briefless bar- 
rister, who hates his profession. 

Reading across: 1, The surname of a pupil 
at Miss Monflather’s educational establish- 
ment; 2, the name of a society whose ob- 
jects were vengeance on their tyrant mas- 
ters and the restoration of their ancient 
rights and holidays; 3, what a certain soi- 
dierly-looking woman was much interested 
in; 4, the adopted daughter of the heroine 
of one of Dickens’s novels; 5, the surname 
of a friend of Bob Sawyer; 6, one of Mr. 
Marton’s pupils; 7, the real name of an ac- 
tor who assumed the stage-name of Mr. 
Waldengarver; 8, the surname of a hero of 
one of Dickens's novels; 9, the name of a 
page so diminutive that his body would not 
hold the usual number of small buttons un- 


less they were stuck on four abreast; 10, 
Thomas Traddle’s friend who had “his 
nose on one side’; 11, the surname of a 
man who was “tall and upright, with 
shaggy eyebrows, and whiskers like the 
fibers of a cocoanut, not a hair upon his 
head, and a torrid complexion’’; 12, a qual- 
ity of which Uriah Heep boasted; 13, the 
surname of an aged Jew, of venerable as- 
pect and of a generous and noble nature; 
4, the surname of Mr. Ralph Nickleby’s 
clerk and drudge. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 30ru. 


Centrat Acrostic.— Charles Cornwallis. 1, 
Chicken; 2, cushion; 3, paragon; 4, charter; 5, shel- 
ter; 6, general; 7, bristle; 8, falcate; 9, imports; 10, 
sparkle; 11, dwindle; 12, answers; 13, parasol; 14, 
employs; 15, apology; 16, freight; 17, present. 

1. 
We watched the springtime’s robe of green, 
The summer’s wondrous wealth of flowers, 
The stain where autumn’s touch had been, 
The gloom of winter's darkening hours. 
A moment now we turn to look 
Along the path the year has trod, 
Ere yet the angel bears the book 
Of good and evil up to God. 


PALINDROMES.—1t, Noon; 2, eye; 3, repaper; 4, 
Anna; 5, Bob; 6, pup; 7, pap: 8, dad; 9, refer; 10, 
toot; 11, civic; 12, sexes: 13, deified; 14, did; 15, peep; 
16, gig; 17, rotator; 18, redder; 19, level; 20, reviver; 
21, madam; 22, deed; 23, shahs; 24, ewe 

Dovus.e Acrostic.—Jerusalem, Palestine. 1, Jes- 
sup; 2, Erinna; 3, Rachel; 4, Urbane; 5, Sardis; 6, 
amulet; 7, lazuli; 8, Ephron; 9, marble. 

CuHarapvE.—Necromancer. 

A Dovusie CuHarape.—Passport. 





The prize for December 16th was won by 
Frederic L. Bullard, Circleville, O. 





And Your Food Must Be Digested and 
Assimilated. 

Otherwise you cannot be strong. Hood's 

Sarsaparilla is the great stomach tonic. It 

cures dyspepsia, and gives digestive power. 

Thousands who suffered with weak stomach 

have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and they 


can now eat without distress, and food 
gives them strength. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness. 25 cents. 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. o Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my | Blends. They are 

ity and flaver. 
adjacent cities free. 
Fret eons by railroad and steamer to all points 
n 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
ALL 


ot Be ’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vese St... New Yoru 









Sewing 
Machine ? 


any make, now in family use. 








in 30 days thereafter. 


or a personal service of any sort. 








prize worth having. 


for your old one. 


Who Has the Oldest 


We wiil give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
ia even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do is to send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 
(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 
(5) its factory number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a postal card 


nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 
This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 


If you own an old sewing machine, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 


It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 





A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 











— don't senda letler—and put 
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BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 


From Dr. Hunter's Lectures on the Prog- 
ress of Medical Science in the Treat- 
ment of Lung Diseases. 


Or the many forms of bronchitis, the 
one most serious and alarming of all is 
that in which the symptoms closely re- 
semble those of consumption, and hence 
called consumptive bronchitis, or bron- 
chial consumption. You must not, how- 
ever. understand from its name that it is 
readily tuberculous in character, or pro- 
duced by the bacilli which cause true 
consumption. 

In all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by 
the patient to be brought to me, or sent 
in a small bottle by express, before giv- 
ing a definite opinion of the disease. If, 
on examination, I find the tubercule ba- 
cilli present, the case is Consumption; 
and if no bacilli—Bronchitis. A large 
percentage of those who die of chronic 
lung diseases, supposed to be consump- 
tion, are really deaths by chronic bron- 
chitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred in my own practice. 
A lady was brought to me in what ap- 
peared to be the last stage of consumption. 
Her physicians had told her husband that 
she could not live aweek. She hadabad 
cough, puriform expectoration, night 
sweats,and was wasted almost toskin and 
bone. Judging by her symptoms and ap- 
pearance, it was impossible rot to fear 
that she had cometoo late: Onsounding 
her chest, however, I was surprised to 
find no solidification by tubercles, and on 
examining her sputum a total absence of 
the bacilli. The history, too, of her sick- 
ness revealed that it had followed an at- 
tack of whooping cough and grippe. So, 
although her pulse was 120 a minute, and 
so feeble as to be hardly perceptible, and 
the wasting of her body so extreme that 
she could not stand without support, I 
did not hesitate to pronounce the disease 
bronchial, and gave it as my opinion that, 
if we could only sustain her strength 
long enough for remedies to act, she 
might be saved. She was immediately 
placed under medicated air treatment, 
with tonics to impart appetite, and di- 
gestives to help the enfeebled stomach to 
transform nourishing food into chyle and 
blood. Within a week she showed signs 
of amendment. Her progress was nec- 
essarily slow, as the healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhausted before 
the first inhalation was given; but she 
gradually acquired more and more 
strength, and within six weeks was able 
to take short walks in the open air. She 
recovered perfectly in about six months, 
and is alive and well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a 
correct diagnosis and proper adaptation 
of the treatment in every particular to 
the conditions to be remedied. Had the 
true nature of her disease not been dis- 
covered just when it was, she would have 
lost her life through wrong treatment, 
and been recorded as another death by 
consumption. 

In these bronchial cases we sometimes 
have a false membrane form on the in- 
side of the tubes, just as false membranes 
are formed in the throat in diphtheria, 
and in the larynx and windpipe in croup. 
I have just had a case in which the 
patient, while recovering, coughed up a 
hollow cast of the right bronchus, with 
casts of several smaller bronchial tubes 
attached. It came up out of the lungs 
looking like the branches of a tree. 

‘* Black bronchitis” is a form of this 
disease in which the matter expectorated 
is adark, sooty-looking substance. These 
cases are common among coal-miners and 
those who live in a sooty atmosphere, or 
work by night over coallamps. The dust 
and gaseous emanations from bituminous 
coal are inhaled into the lungs, and set 
up this melanotic condition by the irrita- 
tion they cause in the bronchial tubes. 

Every form of bronchitis is easily 
cured by local antiseptic and healing 
remedies applied directly to the lungs by 
medicated air inhalations, but none of 
them by stomach treatment. The 
stomach is not the part affected. The 
airtubes and cells of the lungs are the 
seat of every bronchial disease, and un- 
less remedies capable of changing their 
bad secretions atid healing the inflamed 
tubes are applied to them, cure is im- 
possible. Totreat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach, and 
hold out a hope of cure by that treatment, 
is malpractice, and ought to be punished 
as a Crime against the sick. 

(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
No. 117 West 45th St., 
Jan. toth, 1898. New York. 

NoTE.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s re- 
searches and treatment of lung maladies 
can obtain his Book free by writing to 
him at the above address.-—Adv. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE |NDEPENDENT capable of holdiz 
26 numbers, post-paid, for $1,09, 





Held up 
to the 
World 


by thousands 
of enthusias- 
tic house- 
wives as the 
original and 
best. 


Vor CAMS 
Sy 
P= PORK BEANS 


BAKED 
PREPARED WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


Van Camp's is ready to eat the minute it’s opened— 
equally delicious hot or cold. At all grocers. Accept no 
imitation. Booklet free. Send 6c in stamps for postage 
on sample can. 

: VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
880 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Concentrated Tomato Soup—a 1c 
can makes a quart of rich, delicious soup. 
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% After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 
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= Leather Dressing 
oh gives new life to old leather. Best 


for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
& men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 


kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
ts Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 
<e trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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La = 
Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instartitanecous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 


- STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 


for yourself and one for some friend. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 


Part II. 
BY SELDEN B. OAKLEY. 


WHEN the cotton arrives at the factory 
it is in bags, or bales. It is first sorted 
and the various qualities are picked out, 
separated in layers, one over the other, 
and trodden close together. In manufac- 
turing, the different qualities are mixed. 
When Surat cotton is scarce and dear 
and short-stapled low American plenti- 
ful and cheap, spinners of coarse goods 
use a mixture of both qualities. Cotton 
of different shades of color are sometimes 
spun together, in order to produce a par- 
ticular yarn. One machine is used to 
clean cotton from all impurities, such as 
sand, seeds, leaf, etc. 

After the cotton is cleaned it is taken 
to the spreading-machine where it is 
wound, in a fleecy state, on a large 
wooden roller, after which it goes to the 
carding-machine for the purpose of 
drawing out the fibers in parallel layers, 
so as to facilitate the twisting of them 
together. After going through several 
other processes it finally reaches the 
bobbins ready for spinning. 

Cotton weaving was known as far back 
as the age of Semiramis. The looms of 
Babylon maintained their celebrity long 
after the fall of the Assyrian empire. 
The loom is the machine in which the 
thread is woven into a fabric by the 
crossing of threads, witha chain or warp 
running lengthwise, with others called 
weft, woof or filling. India is most prob- 
ably the native country of the loom. 
There silks of almost unrivaled beauty 
are made, and in some parts of the coun- 
try the natives continue to use this ma- 
chine in its most primitive form; two 
trees standing near together form their 
standing-frame, and a few pieces of bam- 
boo, together with some pieces of string, 
furnish all they want besides. 

Many improvements have been made in 
the loom since its invention, the princi- 
pal one being in replacing the weaver’s 
hand in the necessary operation of 
throwing the shuttle by a mechanical 
arrangement. Without this the power- 
loom would not have succeeded. The 
fly-shuttle was invented in1738. By this 
improvement the shuttle, which was for- 
merly thrown by the hand—a slow and 
laborious process and in weaving the 
widest cloth requiring the aid of two per- 
sons—was made to play back and forth 
in the lathe in which it ran simply by a 
sudden jerk upon a handle of wood con- 
nected by two strings with each end of 
the lathe. Altho this was a very simple 
contrivance it effected a great saving of 
labor and time. 

The first ‘‘mule-jenny’’ contained 
about thirty spindles, which, instead of 
being stationary, as in the jenny and 
throstle, were placed on a carriage which 
was moved, outward, in order, while 
twisting, to increase the fineness of the 
thread, and inward again, to wind the 
yarn on the spindles. This required the 
constant attendance of a spinner to wheel 
the carriage backward and forward. 
Subsequent improvements led to the use 
of the self-acting mule, two or three of 
which only require the assistance of one 
person, generally a boy or girl, whose 
place it is to piece any of the threads 
which may break from spinning. Mules 
of this construction are made with as 
Many as 1,000 or 2,000 spindles, some- 
times more. With the self-actor, as now 
improved, a single thread has been pro- 
duced measuring more than a thousand 
miles in length, and yet weighing but 
one pound. 

By the invention of spinning yarn by 
rollers, the one-thread spinning-wheel 
was superseded. The cotton was passed 
through two sets of rollers, the second of 
which revolved with four or five times 
the velocity of the first. In this way the 
cotton was drawn out, after which it was 
caught by the spindle and fly, which, re- 
volving rapidly, twisted it into a thread 
and wound it onabobbin. These rollers 


_sell in order to get along. 


-world. In 


and spindles could be multiplied to any 
number so that many threads could be 
spun at once and all with wonderful ex- 
pedition and precision. 

Another important invention was the 
application of rotary motion in carding 
the cotton. At oneend of the machine 
the cotton was put in an entangled and 
knotty mass, the fibers lying in every 
direction; at the other end it came out 
an even and delicate film, with the fibers 
straightened and the film compressed 
into a uniform and continuous sliver 
ready for the spinner. 

As already stated, when cotton ma- 
chinery was first invented fears were en- 
tertained that there would be a scarcity 
of cotton. At the present time there is 
complaint on the part of the cotton-grow- 
ers in the United States that there is too 
much. A few weeks since there was a 
convention of planters held at Atlanta, 
Ga., to consider this subject. They de- 
clared that the increased acreage planted 
in cotton from year to year was proving 
ruinous to the Southern farmer, and the 
object of this convention was to organize 
a movement in favor of the decrease in 
acreage, the increase in the price of cot- 
ton, and for the encouragement of the 
raising of good crops, so that the farmers 
might become more independent and self- 
sustaining. Under the present system 
speculation runs rife, and thousands of 
dollars are made by those who gamble on 
the output of the crop long before it has 
begun to grow. The Southern farmers, 
it is claimed, are completely at the mercy 
of the city speculators, who have it in 
their power to raise or lower the price of 
the staple, and a reduction in the price of 
cotton leaves the planters without money 
and without the means of living, be- 
cause they do not have their food crops 
to fall back upon. 

At this convention various remedies 
were suggested to meet this condition of 
affairs. Some of the plans were to pool 
cotton, to reduce acreage, to hold the 
product back. Each plan suggested its 
own difficulties, the principal one being 
that when the people have their crop in 
hand they are in debt, and are forced to 
One enthusi- 
astic gentleman suggested that they first 
secure the co-operation of all the 
Southern factories and commission men, 
both future speculators, and let them lay 
aside from the beginning and during the 
cotton season all the low-grade cotton as 
it is received in the various cotton cen- 
ters, to be destroyed by fire at the proper 
time, and to be paid for by assessing the 
quotation price on all ¢otton named. 

The convention passed a resolution 
which declared that there were deep- 
rooted evils connected with the cotton in- 
dustry that demand immediate attention 
and remedy; first in importance was the 
fact that the price of the product was de- 
pressed on account of the speculative 
control exercised over the price of actual 
cotton through the unjust rules and reg- 
ulations of the Cotton Exchanges. This 
evil, they declared, can only be reached 
by legislation, for which they pledged 
themselves to labor, the idea being to re- 
strict gambling in futures. They com- 
mended the Stokes anti-option bill. 

One interesting fact was brought out 
by a delegate from the West. He said 
that he had visited Indian Territory, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and that it was 
the finest cotton-growing country in the 
the Mississippi Delta and 
Yazoo bottoms the only limit to the 
amount of cotton harvested is the num- 
ber of bales that can be picked. The 
planters in that section, he said, have 
this year raised one-third more cotton 
than they can possibly harvest; they are 
beginning to realize the ruinous policy 
of planting such a large acreage in cotton 
and reducing the price through over- 
production. 

The history of manufacturing industry 
does not present a more striking episode 
than that which was connected with the 
effects of our Civil War on the cotton 
manufactures of Great Britain. The 
period was known as the ‘‘cotton fam- 
ine.’’ Cotton rapidly rose in price at 
the beginning of the War in 1861. A 
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blockade was established by the Govern- 
ment, and it was only by running this 
blockade that cotton-laden ships could 
clear from the Southern ports. Owing 
to the increase in the price of the raw 
material work had to be stopped in the 
large mills in Great Britain, and thou 
sands of operatives suffered. Relief 
funds were started to help those who had 
become destitute for lack of employment, 
and the Government started public 
works in the cotton district, in this way 
giving employment to nearly 30,000 per- 
sons. The subscriptions to meet the 
distress reached $10,000,000, while the 
outdoor poor relief was about $5,000,000 
more than in an equal period of average 
times. 





Farm and Dairy Topics. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


THERE seems to be a good deal of en- 
thusiasm over the sugar-beet or beet- 
sugar question in some quarters. Fac- 
tories are being ‘‘talked up,’’ and capi- 
talists profess to see money in the manu- 
facture of sugar from beets; and there 
doubtless is, under right conditions. It 
is well enough, however, for the farmers 
to let capitalists proceed; it will do very 
well for the farmer to furnish the beets 
as his share of the enterprise. It is said 
in a prominent agricultural journal that 
it costs about $300,000 to $400,000 to 
build and equip a factory having a capac- 
ity of goo tons of beetsa day. Thatisa 
large sum of money, and 400 tons would 
make quite a pile of beets. We suggest 
that the farmer would do well to let all 
the glory of a new enterprise rest upon 
the heads of men who have the money 
totake the risk involved. In other 
words, shun all suggestions of co-opera- 
tive factories for a few years yet until 
you know what you are about. 

There is much talk this winter in dairy 
sections about the individual commonly 
known as the ‘‘ creamery shark.’’ They 
say he is abroad in the land, and we 
think quite likely he is. He goes intoa 
dairying section where the farmers have 
had no experience in the creamery busi- 
ness and proceeds to call a meeting of 
the farmers where the great benefits of a 
butter factory are elucidated. He then 
gets ten or twenty more to take stock in 
the concern, and he states just what a 
factory, equipped, will cost. The con- 
cein, that is the farmers, produce the 
money and the creamery is erected, cost- 
ing several hundred dollars more than it 
ought to and more than it would if the 
farmers took charge of the job them- 
selves. Then, after being built at an 
unnecessarily large cost, failure is quite 
likely to follow from poor management 
or too few cows to supply the factory, 
and then the creamery promoter has the 
money and the farmer has the experi- 
ence. 

This is not saying that butter factories 
are a bad thing—far from it. But 
whether the co-operative plan is adopted 
or the ‘‘single proprietor ’’ system, suc- 
cess must first depend on having a miik 
supply adequate to keep the factory run- 
ning at something near the full capacity 
while it is running at all, and it should 
be in operation the year round. And 
there must be good business manage- 
ment. Theco-operative idea is all right 
providing the members co-operate. 


- “(Co-operative enterprises are sure to 
fail unless the members are imbued with 
the full sense of allegiance to the common 
interest, and a fixed determination to fur- 
ther the same even at the sacrifice of their 
own individuality.” 

There’s sound sense in the above quo- 
tation from a Government report, and 
until the members of a co-operative organ- 
ization are willing to subscribe to the 
principle of co-operation there stated, 
they had better keep out of the busi- 
ness. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
New York State Dairy Association was 
held this year at Cortland, N. Y., and 
those who have followed the course of 
the society’s meetings for years, pro- 
nounce this the best convention ever 
held, The addresses and papers were 
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valuable contributions to dairy litera- 
ture. Mr. R.A. Pearson, of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, D. C. 
spoke of a fraud which has recently been 
patented, which purports to make two 
pounds of butter from one pound of but- 
ter and one pound of cream. The formu- 
la is stated to be as follows: Take one 
pound of butter and one pound of cream, 
put into a churn which will allow the free 
entrance of air, bring to a temperature 
of 70 degrees and churn it. They found 
atthe department of Agriculture that by 
following out this method, they could 
produce something which resembles but- 
ter. The extra weight, however, is made 
up of casein and moisture; the butter 
lacks grain and keeping qualities. 

The “‘ Future Value of Dairy Products” 
was the subject of George T. Powell’s 
paper. He believes the prices of dairy 
products in the future wili rule low. 
The West is devoting more attention to 
dairying, but there the development of 
the dairy industry will depend on the 
price of wheat. With low wheat, farm- 
ers will give more attention to dairying; 
with high wheat,less. This in reference 
to the far West. 
ene of our competitors, but the Southern 
States as well are establishing dairy 
schools and holding dairy conventions; 
and soon we may havea formidable rival 
in the South. The demand will be for 
the best quality that can be produced in 
everything at a moderate cost; and with 
every country aiming to supply its own 
markets and a surplus for some others, 
prices in the future must inevitably rule 
along a moderately low level. We need 
to increase greatly our home consump- 
tion, and one of the best ways is to im- 
prove the quality of our daily products, 
says Mr. Powell. 

Mr. F. S. Peer, of Rochester, discussed 
‘“*The Question of Soiling,” and stated 
as his belief that the soiling system is the 
salvation of the dairy farmer. In no 

‘other way can so much stock be kept on 
a limited area. As the silo has now 
come to occupy a place on nearly every 
farm, so the system of soiling is bound 
to come sooner or later. Many now 
practice a system of partial soiling, but 
they should not stop here; they should 
go on and reap the benefits from the full 
system. He gave some interesting fig- 
ures. ‘‘ Undera system of pasturing,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ five acres per cow are required; 
under a system of soiling, one acre per 
cow is sufficient. Thirty-five full-grown 
cows have, by a system of soiling, been 
kept on thirty acres, and the production 
of the cows nearly doubled. The Islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey have but 7,000 to 
10,000 acres of farm land, and in 1893 had 
11,891 cows and 2,443 horses. Ifthey had 
to pasture and cut hay, many of their 
animals would have to be killed.”” Among 
the best crops for soiling purposes are 
rye, oats and peas, alfalfa and corn. 





Personals. 





Our newly appointed Minister to the 
African Republic of Liberia is Owen 
L. Smith, of North Carolina, a colored 
man and a minister of the African 
Methodist Church. He received his ap- 
pointment mainly on the recommenda- 
tion of Representative White, of South 
Carolina, who is now the only colored 
man in Congress. Mr. Smith is about 
forty years old, and very well educated. 


....Prince Bismarck is very quick to 
deny that his gout is any better, and re- 
cently in reply to a statement that his 
health is satisfactary, he is quoted as 
saying, in anirate manner: ‘‘Ifthe gentle- 
man who wrote that were in my place 
he would be able to get an idea of what 
a ‘satisfactory condition’ is.’’ The 
Prince, moreover, says that he is unable 
to walk or sleep, and cannot read or an- 
swer his friends’ letters. 


...-M. J. Tschaikowsky, the brother 
of the deceased musical composer, P. J. 
Tschaikowsky, is now engaged in collect- 
ing materials for a biography of his cel- 
ebrated brother, and for this purpose has 


Not only is the West - 
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moved into the house in Moscow where his 
brother lived. He has succeeded in col- 
lecting about four thousand of his broth- 
er’s letters, and also a very valuable 
diary, extending over several years. All 
this material will be arranged and is- 
sued shortly, bound in four volumes. 


..Herr Liebknecht, the famous lead- 
er of the Social Democrats in the German 
Parliament, has just served a term in 
jail on account of the crime of lése- 
majesty. It is said, however, that the 
Emperor gave orders that every permis- 
sible indulgence should be extended to 
him on account of his extreme age. In- 
deed, the Emperor expressed the hope 
that the venerable prisoner would appeal 
for a pardon, in which case it would 
have at once been granted. But Herr 
Liebknecht refused to do this. 


.. The Rev. John B. Devins, who has 
been a frequent contributor to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, has just become associate 
editor of the Mew York Observer. Mr. 
Devins has been for many years on the 
editorial staff of the Mew York Tribune, 
and also pastor of Hope Chapel. He is 
best known in the city, however, as a 
worker among the people in the slums. 
There is scarcely a charitable or philan- 
thropic movement in these districts in 
which he has not been interested. His 
theological, literary, and philanthropic 
work admirably fits him for his new po- 
sition. 


..Mr. Joseph Leiter, who is now 
creating such a sensation in the financial 
world by his enormous deals in wheat at 
Chicago, is said to enjoy the reputation 
of being a young Napoleon of finance 
in a very matter of fact way. He has 
bought more wheat this fall, it is said, 
than any other man in the world; and at 
last accounts he had managed to get over 
eight million bushels in his poseession. 
Mr. Leiter isa young man of liberal edu- 
cation, and has graduated recently from 
Harvard. His father was so much in- 
terested that he returned from Europe to 
watch the remarkable deals of his son. 


... The chairman of the Committee of 
Fifty-three, which is the organization re- 
cently brought into existence to fight the 
corruption and tyranny of the Republic- 
an machine in this city, is William H. 
Kenyon. Mr. Kenyon has taken a great 
interest inthe present movement, altho 
he has never before been prominent in 
Republican councils. He has received a 


college education and is a patent lawyer 


by profession, having been identified with 
many of the most important patent litiga- 
tions in this city during the past fifteen 
years. Heisalsoa member of some of 
the best social, professional and religious 
clubs in the city. 


. Our new Minister to Siam, Hamil- 
ton King, is an example of what natural 
ability and industry willaccomplish. He 
was born in Maine in 1853, and when 
eighteen years old worked as a carpen- 
ter; at this trade he saved some forty 
dollars, and then made his way into IIli- 
nois, where he entered Olivet College, 
working as a janitor of the building. 
Graduating there he entered Chicago 
Seminary, and later became tutor of 
Greek. Recently he has spent a year 
abroad studying in Leipzig and at the 
American School at Athens. Mr. King isa 
prominent member in the State Teachers’ 
Association and the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Colleges, and is the author of a 
Greek text-book and of one on the his- 
tory of the United States. 


...The death is just announced in 
Russia of Dr. Zacharin, the famous phy- 
sician of Czar Alexander III. Dr. Zach- 
arin was a man of great learning, but 
was chiefly known for his eccentricities 
in character. Stories of his oddities 
first were heard abroad in 1894, when he 
refused to sign the official report of the 
death of the Czar, whom he believed was 
not properly treated. When he tried to 
publish what he called the true history of 
the case he was prevented by the Cen- 
sor, and such animosity arose against 
him that a mob of students tore down his 
house and sacked it. Feeling soon 
turned in his favor, however, and the 
new Czar presented him a jeweled snuff- 
box. Heoften dressed in the most fan- 
tastic way—wearing unstarched linen and 
felt boots. When he received patients at 
his house, he would tell them to sit still 
and not irritate his nerves, while he 
questioned them in a very brusque man- 
ner. His professional fees were exor- 
bitant, and one time after being sum- 
moned to the palace to attend the Czar, 
he refused to occupy the suite of rooms 
on the third floor, which had been pro- 
vided for him, saying that he preferred 
the ground floor. Atanother time when 
the Czarina asked himto dine with her 
at the imperial table he declined because, 
he said, he was not accustomed to taking 
his meals with women. The doctor is 
further alleged to have attended the 
Czar in a dressing-gown, and wearing 
the large boots of a Russian peasant. 








A New Cure for 


We can’t tel! you all about it here; 
letters from people of prominence who have used them for as long as 20 


years without impairment ; 





“that tired feeling.” 


the felt. Be 
ing and clos- 
ing the Nag 
by han 


A good sleep is better than 
medicine any time. Nearly every- 
one has learned of the Oster- 
moor Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tress, which we deliver any- 
where for $15, let you try it for 
30 nights, and then offer to give 
you your money back if it does 
not equal in cleanliness, dura- 
. bility and comfort any $50 Hair 
Mattress you have ever tried. 
we can’t quote the hundreds of 


but we have just issued a new illustrated edition 


of our book, ‘* The Test of Time,’’ which we will mail to any one interested 


upon application. 


” 


always well ‘‘to know. 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses 
shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, . 
and is guaranteed vermin proof. Tick may be re- 


moved for washing without trouble. 


sary. 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 


dealers—please write us if you know of such cases. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


If you don’t need a 
mattress this year you may next—and it’s 


Softer and purer Messrs. OsTERMOOR & Co. 
than hair cam Je; no re-picking or re-stuffing neces- 





FE 


Church Cushions. 


We make and renovate them 
than yee thoroughly, and cheaper 
an you imagine. They are in use 
in over 25,000 Churches. 
Sr. Marx’s Rectory, BROOKLYN, L. I. 

mn & June 3, 1897. 
It leasure to say that 
has ast Fel "Cuhions furnished. St. 
-five years ago to-day are 
a i. otieat ition, aud have giyen good 
Ido not that they have matted down, 
every respect to wear better than 

Vv 
0 ME. saat, Bote 
Send for our book, “‘ Church Cushions.” 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
__ Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet at as low 


to be the very earliest of alithe @ 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus. per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
bl the best garden you will need our cata- 
il is logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
table seed,many of them of ourown raising. 








Ystop THAT couGH< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


Dp. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 

‘*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 

ain. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Xx HALL’S BALSAM. K 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber....., $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a. Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to thai effect. 








The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational. ‘Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPSHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218. Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Compan pany, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


OF FICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to Sist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
I as vcs cedsasissy de vecmadiscbeses 1,109,275 00 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to Sist December, 1896.............-... 
Losses paid during the same 

period 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 














GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Cali and inspect the — eae ae patent Grand 


Pianos in Upright Form 
on instalments a large assortment of nearl 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


ie for cash or 
new 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 UU 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 
EE SE 0 Ssb5se nescvepstssaasessgociecs 





IER, ovo vc cgnccnqasovectecesecscsouncys 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be red d and paid to the holders thereof, or their 








WHEN 


Youcaii at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examine his 
98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 
Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 798, 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 


Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland. 


: 
; 
= 


London, England. Montreal. Winnepeg. 








THE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
w IBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pear! Street, New York. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 


Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick. 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


eerrccccn nn 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Pian. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis : 

















- hasacquired can be readily 
traced to its 


Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 


Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. $ 


e 
LAUREL «PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN, 
HORACE PORTER, Mauanger. 














legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay , and ay 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA ARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICN. 
ME FLOYD-JONES, 
G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H 


WEBS, ANSON Ww 

ORA RAY. JOSE x 
CHRISTIAN Da 8 THOMSEN, V EE NON H OWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEAN 

















HENRY £. RAWL T ZA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
AW RENCE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 

JOuN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
Cc. ORGE PEL. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
oustay AMSINCK FRANCIS M. BACON. 





A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


piig GAIL BORDEN 


) EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK ConDENSED Mii Co. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
New Yorn. 





PENS 





~ EST ERBROOK’S 4S <== 





Z Is oblong, goes in 


Manufactured for the trade by 





None g ine unless st 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only y perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. a 
like a wedge, and files around across the buttonhole—no wear or 

,ear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silver and 

olled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


, ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


dict 






SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





SINE view 


When you write, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


» and date of patent upon them 


SIDE view 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ .........+66. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTCE, CLC... .. cece cece cere eee 4,212,128 37 





Net Surplus.... ... 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gross ASSCtS..............000eeeee 7.776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Oifice Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896..........ceececeeeseree $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ........sceccecseesecceeseveees 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment stein issued. 


al my insurance bis ol to which the insurea is 
enuied ied } by Phe Massachuset: ute. 

lets, rates and aed for any age sent on appli 
outent = the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








TEA SET FREE 


dsome present with 

every pound. Great inducements. 

md for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

%‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHUUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful aque, wishing to represent 


this pe ay communicate with the President, at 
the Home O: 61 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
# PO FRALEIGH BURFORD............ President. 
sig 





wary. 
- Medical ‘aaeaer. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
EO. G. WILLIAMGB............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
ER Builde 





K. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. dank. 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather 








It costs you 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT . 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 





surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showiug 


AT_ YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of 1apse. 
You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. 


MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 


PIANOS 


and the 


musical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 HAST 14TH STREET, req. wdysns “5] 


CAUTION -- rena wun one ofa simisr sounding ne me ot a cheep grave, 





S-0-H-M-E-R 


” SHE SOHMBR" HEADS THR LIST © OF THE HIGHEST GRADF PIANOS, 








Tus Inpvanpent Passe, New Yous. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
MISS N. F. SHUNK, with « small party of 





eee will ‘hail 
February 5th for four months’ travel in Italy, France 
and England. For route, terms and references, ad- 
dress Shunk, Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


Southern France and Italy Parties Monthly. 
Tours to the Mediterranean Jan. 15th, Feb. 5th and 26th. 
NILE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Select Party Round the World. 
Send address for Programmes and Tourist Gazette. 
MAILED FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Limited. 


113 BROADWAY, New York. 


BERMUDA. 


rts, HoURs by by Elegant Came a, 
e. 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d,, 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Hotel Brunswick, 





FOR 
THE or 


FOR WINTER 
CRUISES 
Go TO 








BARNES ‘? DUN KLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. - 








